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The country 


Natural features 


The Federal Republic of (2c: :eny is situated in the heart of Eu- 
rope. It has nine nevi'iisrs: Denmark in the north, the 
Netherlands, Belgiur:, |. 21. \beourg and France in the west, 


Switzerland and Ausizis it: fe south, and the Czech Republic 
as well as Poland in the 2ast. This central location has been 
more pronounced since 3 October 1990, when Germany was 
reunited. The Federal Republic is more than ever a link bet- 
ween East and West, but also between Scandinavia and the 
Mediterranean. As an integral part of the European Union 
and NATO, Germany is a bridge to the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 

The Federal Republic of Germany covers an area of about 
357,000 square kilometers. The longest distance from north 
to south as the crow flies is 876 kilometers, from west to east 
640 kilometers. Its extremities are List on the island of Sylt in 
the north, Deschka, Saxony, in the east, Oberstdorf, Bavaria, 
in the south, and Selfkant, North Rhine-Westphalia, in the 
west. The total length of the country’s borders is 3,758 kilo- 
meters, 

Germany has a population of about 82.1 million, the largest in 
Europe after the Russian Federation, followed by the United 
Kingdom (59 million), France (58.6 million) and Italy (57.5 
million). In size, however, Germany is smaller than France 
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© Over 500,000 inhabitants Berlin Federal Capital 
O Over 100,000 inhabitants Bonn Federal City 
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° Less than 100,000 inhabitants Mainz State Capital 
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(544,000 square kilometers) and Spain (506,000 square kilo- 
_ meters). 

Geographical features. Germany has an extraordinary var- 
iety of charming landscapes. Low and high mountain ranges 
intermingle with upland plains, terrace country, hilly regions 
and lakelands as well as wide, open lowlands. From north to 
south, Germany is divided into five regions with different 
topographical features: the North German Plain, the Central 
Upland Range, the terrace panorama of the southwest, the 
Alpine foothills is. the south and the Bavarian Alps. 

In the north are dry, aaycy jowlands with many lakes as well as 


heaths and moors. ‘ere is also the fertile land stretching 
southward to tee Gew.e1, Upland Range. These lowland pene- 
trations include “te {wer Rhenish Bight, the Westphalian 
Bight and the Saxsn/isiringian Bight. The marshes along the 


North Sea coast extend as far as the geest. Characteristic fea- 
tures of the Baltic Sea coastline are in Schleswig-Holstein the 
fjords, in Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania the lakes and the 
couriterbalancing coastline. 

The main islands in the North Sea are the East Frisian Islands, 
among them Borkum and Norderney, the North Frisian 
Islands of Amrum, Féhr and Sylt (and the Halligen), as well as 
Helgoland in the Helgoland Bight. Situated in the Baltic Sea 
are the islands of Rigen, Hiddensee and Fehmarn, Some 
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parts of the Baltic coast have flat, sandy shores; others haye 
steep cliffs. Between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea lies the 
low-hill country called “Holsteinische Schweiz“ (Holstein 
Switzerland). 

The Central Upland Range divides northern Germany from the 
south. The central Rhine valley and the Hessian depressions 
serve as the natural north-south traffic arteries. The Centra| 
Uplands include the Rhenish Schist Massif (Hunsriick, Eifel, 
Taunus, Westerwald, Bergisches Land and Sauerland), the 
Hessian Mountains, and the Weser and Leine Mountains in 
western and central Germany. Right in the heart of Germany 
are the Harz Mountains. Toward the east are the Rhén Moun- 
tains, the Bavarian Forest, the Upper Palatinate Forest, the 
Fichtel Hills, the Franconian Forest, the Thuringian Forest 
and the Ore Mountains. 


Mountains, rivers, lakes, islands: 
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Mountains: . 

Zugspitze (Northern Limestone A'ps: 2,962 Mm 
Watzmann (Northern Limestone Aizs: 2,713 m 
Feldberg (Black Forest) 1,493 m 
Grosser Arber (Bavarian Forest} : 1,456 m 
Fichtelberg (Erz Mountains) 1,215 m 
Brocken (Harz) 1,142 m 
rrr rrr ses rr 2 Sd 2 eee 


Rivers in Germany: 
no 


Rhine 865 km 
Elbe 700 km 
Danube 686 km 
Main 524 km 
Weser 440 km 
Spree 382 km 
Mosel 242 km 
ia eel 
Shipping canals: 
Se ea eer ereteenmeestngeenresieginsnessgnsnseserpsesiveressenersesesnepesensemnsmenmmnnenamnnennneninn 
Mittellandkanal 321 km 
Dortmund-Ems-Kanal 269 km 
Main-Donau-Kanal (Main-Danube canal) 171 km 
Nord-Ostsee-Kanal (North Sea-Baltic Sea canal) 99 km 
Lakes and dams: 

Lake Constance (German part) 305.0 sq km 
Miritz 110.3 sq km 
Bleiloch 215 million cubic meters 
Schwammenauel 205 million cubic meters 


Edertalsperre (Edersee reservoir) 


Islands: 
dcsideitniepesatememmtimnaereraettiiatt canta ceiesinemeeenneen, 


Rigen 

Usedom (German part) 
Fehmarn 

Sylt 


202 million cubic meters 


930 sq km 
373 sq km 
185 sq km 

99 sq km 
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The terrace landscape of the Central Uplands in the southwest 
embraces the upper Rhine valley with the adjacent mountain 
ranges of the Black Forest, the Oden Forest and Spessart, the 
Palatinate Forest with the Haardt, and the Swabian-Francon- 
ian terrace country with the Alb. 

In a narrow valley between Bingen and Bonn, the river Rhine, 
the main north-south axis, slices through the Rhenish Schist 
Massif, whose highland areas are less densely populated than 
the sheltered wine-growing areas on both sides of the Rhine 
valley which are very pepular with tourists. 

The Alpine foothills erabrace the Swabian-Bavarian highlands 


with their hills and (arce takes in the south, broad gravel 
plains, the hilly endscage of Lower Bavaria, and the Danube 
valley. Characterisiti iseiures of this region are the moors, 


dome-shaped hil! ranges and lakes (Chiemsee, Starnberger 
See) as well as small villages. 

The German part of the Alps between Lake Constance and 
Berchtesgaden is limited to the Allgau, the Bavarian Alps and 
the Berchtesgaden Alps. In this Alpine world lie picturesque 
lakes such as the Konigssee near Berchtesgaden and popular 
tourist resorts such as Garmisch-Partenkirchen or Mittenwald. 

Climate. Germany is situated in the moderately cool west wind 
zone between the Atlantic Ocean and the continental climate 
in the East. Sharp changes in temperature are rare, There is 
precipitation all the year round, In the winter, the average 
temperature is between 1.5°C in the lowland areas and -6°C 
in the mountains, In the warmest month of the year, July, 
temperatures are between 18°C in low-lying regions and 
20°C in the sheltered valleys of the south, Exceptions are the 
Upper Rhine Trough with its extremely mild climate, Upper 
Bavaria with its intermittently occurring warm Alpine wind 
(F6hn) from the south, and the Harz Mountains, a climatic 
zone of its own with cold winds, cool summers and heavy 
snow in winter, 
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The people 


| Germany has a population of approximately 82.1 million (inclu¢. 

| ing 7.3 million foreigners) and is one of the most densely 
populated countries in all of Europe (230 people per square 
kilometer). Only Belgium, the Netherlands and Great Britain 
have a higher population density (see chart, p. 498). 

The population is distributed very unevenly. The Berlin region 
has been growing rapidly since Germany’s unification and 
presently has more than 4.3 million inhabitants. More than 
11 million people (about 1,100 per square kilometer) live in 
the Rhine-Ruhr industrial region, where towns and cities are 
so close together that there are io distinct boundaries bet- 


ween them. 

Other concentrations are to be fe." |. ¢&= Rhine-Main area 
around Frankfurt, Wiesbade., “2°: 82042, the Rhine-Neckar 
industrial region around Mz... ancl Ludwigshafen, the 
industrial area around Stuti¢ 71 {he catchment areas of 
Bremen, Cologne, Dresden, !taiturg, Leipzig, Munich and 
Nuremberg/Fiirth. 


These densely populated regions contrast with very thinly popt- 
lated areas such as the heathlands and moorlands of the 
North German Plain, parts of the Eifel Mountains, the Bavatt 
an Forest, the Upper Palatinate, the March of Brandenburg 
and large parts of Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania. 

The western part of Germany is much more densely populated 
than the eastern part, where less than one fifth of the pop” 
lation (15.3 million) live on roughly 30 percent of the natio™ 
al territory, Of the 20 cities with more than 300,000 inhabr 
tants, three are in the eastern part of Germany. 

Nearly one third of the population (about 25 million people) 
in the 82 large cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants (s* 
chart, p, 499), But the majority of people in the Federal Re 
public live in small towns and villages: nearly 6.4 million in 

| municipalities with a population of fewer than 2,000 and 


live 
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Great fun 
for the small 
ones - 

a merry-go- 

round for kids 
50.5 million in towns with between 2,000 and 100,000 inhab- 
itants. 

The population in the old and new states began to decline in the 
1970s because the birthrate was falling. Germany had one of 
the lowest birthrates in the world in the year 1998: 10.2 
births per 1,000 inhabitants per year (in the western part of 
the country). The population increase after the Second World 
War was mainly due to immigration. Some 13 million 
refugees and expellees entered the present German territory 
from the former German eastern provinces and Eastern Europe. 
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There was a continuous strong flow of people who fled from 
eastern to western Germany until the Berlin Wall was €recteq 
by the regime in the former German Democratic Republic 
(GDR) in 1961, which hermetically sealed the border. Begin. 
ning in the early 1960s, large numbers of foreign workers 
came to the Federal Republic of old whose expanding econo. 
my needed additional labor which was not available at 
home. 

Regional disparities. The German nation essentially grew 
out of a number of German tribes such as the Franks, the 
Saxons, the‘Swabians and the Bavarians. These old tribes 
have of course long since lost their original character, but 
their traditions and dialects live on in their respective re- 


The new 
millennium - 
greeted on 
Jan. 1, 2000 
in front of 
the Branden- 
burger Gate 


gions. Those ethnic regions are ot, however, identical to the 
present states (Lander), rest of which were only formed after 
the Second World War in agreement with the occupying 
powers. In many cases the boundaries were drawn without 
any consideration for old traditions. Furthermore, the flows 
of refugees and the massive postwar migrations, but also the 
mobility of the modern industrial society, have more or less 
blurred the ethnic boundaries. 

Since time immemorial, different characteristics have been a> 
cribed to the various regional groups, Natives of Mecklen 
burg, for instance, are considered reserved, Swabians thrills 
Rhinelanders happy-go-lucky, and Saxons hardworking aie 
shrewd ~ traditional observations that are gladly perpetual” 
to this very day in a spirit of good-natured folkloric rivalry: 

The German language. German is one of the large grouP : 
Indo-Germanic languages, and within that one of the Gel 


Enjoying 
summer 
reading in 
the garden 
manic languages. It is thus related to Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Dutch and Flemish, but also to English. The emer- 


gence of a common High German language is attributed to 
Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible. 


Germany has a wealth of dialects. It is usually possible to deter- 


mine a German’s native region from his or her dialect and 

pronunciation. These dialects differ greatly: If, for instance, 
a Mecklenburger and a Bavarian or a Baden-Wiirttemberg 

native were to carry on a conversation in their respective 


pure dialects, they would have great difficulty understanding 
each other. 


German is also spoken as the native language in Austria, Liech- 


ny 
x 
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tenstein, most of Switzerland, South Tirol (northern Italy), 
northern Schleswig (De Daa and in small areas of Belgium, 
France (Alsace) and Luxembdoiure jeeeas the German border. 


The German minoriies °5 Polar, B eomania and the coun- 
tries of the former Sovce) Vanes Lave partly retained the Ger- 
man language as vie!) 

German is the native iang.eooe ©. soso chan 100 million people. 
About one in ten books suiisines throughout the world is 
originally written in German. ss regards translations into 


foreign languages, German is third after English and French, 
and more works have been translated into German than into 
any other language. 
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National minorities. Germany has signed the “European 
Council’s skeleton agreement for protection of national mj. 
norities” for the four national minorities residing in German 
from early times, the Sorbs, Frisians, Danes and the Germar, 
Sinti and Roma peoples, as well as the “European Charter for 
Regional or Minority Languages”. Both agreements come Un. 
der German law since 1998. 

The Lusatian Sorbs are the descendants of Slavic tribes. They 
settled the territory east of the Elbe and Saale rivers in the 
6th century in the course of the migration of peoples that 
occurred in the early centuries A.D. The first document in 
which they are mentioned dates from 631. In the 16th centy. 
ry, under the influence of the Reformation, a written Sorbian 
language evolved. In addition to the Institute for Sorbian 
Studies at the University of Leipzig, there are a large number 
of schools, associations and other institutions which are de 
voted to the cultivation of te Serbian language and culture. 
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The Frisians are the descendants of a Germanic tribe on the 
North Sea coast (between the Lower Rhine and the Ems Riv- 
er) and have preserved numerous traditions in addition to 
their own distinct language. A Danish minority lives in the 
Schleswig region of the state of Schleswig-Holstein, especially 
around Flensburg. 

The number of Sinti and Roma peoples with German citizenship 
is estimated at 70,000. The Central Council for German Sinti 
and Roma, which has received support from the German gov- 
ernment since 1982, gives strong voice to the compensation 
of holocaust survivors, minority rights and the preservation 
of the Romani language while tackling discrimination and 


prejudice. 

Foreign nationalitias. Of the country’s approximately 82.1 
million inhabitants (30°, 7.2 million are foreigners. They 
were all glad to come 2.) stey in Germany (see table, p. 499). 
For decades there wer: *s) yecis} problems. The category of 
“guest workers", initinsy consisting of Italians, was extended 
to include Greeks an? Spaniards, and then Portuguese, Yu- 


goslavs and Turks. 

Integration within the European Union and the Western world, 
the dissolution of the East bloc, and the immigration of 
people from Asian and African countries naturally meant a 
considerable increase in the number of foreigners of diverse 
origin in Germany. 

The Federal Republic has proved itself to be an open society not 
only by taking in asylum-seekers and war refugees. It has also 
always been a champion of the free movement of labor, free- 
dom of occupation and freedom of establishment within the 
European Union. Approximately 2.7 million German repatri- 
ates from the countries of the former East bloc, especially 
from the territory of the former Soviet Union, have come to 
the Federal Republic of Germany since 1987; in 1999 they 
numbered more than 104,916. 


a | 
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Germany’s willingness to open its doors to foreigners who have 
been persecuted on political grounds is unparalleled. The 
new Article 16a of the Basic Law, like the former Article 16, 
still guarantees protection from political persecution as an jp, 
dividual basic right. In 1989 the number of foreigners seek. 
ing asylum in Germany was 121,318; in 1991 the figure rose 
to 256,112 and in 1992 to 438,191. At the same time, the pro. 
portion of those who could be recognized as genuine victims 
of political persecution fell to less than five percent. In 1993 
some 322,600 asylum-seekers entered Germany. Their num- 
ber fell significantly when the new legislation on the right of 
asylum became effective on 1 July 1993: Only 127,210 people 
sought asylum in 1994, 127,937 in 1995, 116,367 in 1996, 
104,353 in 1997, 98,644 in 1998 and 95,113 in 1999. Under 
the new constitutional amendment in force since 1 July 1993 
(the “asylum compromise“), the right of asylum has been fo- 
cused on its true purpose — the narmai state of affairs in oth- 
er countries — of affording protection fo those who actually 
have been persecuted on political craunds and really do 
need protection. As a result, foreiqners whe enter Germany 

from a safe third country may no jenger invoke this basic 

right. Germany also reserves the right, nctwithstanding the 

Geneva Convention relating to the Status af Refugees, to 

draw up a list of countries where, according to official 

sources of information, no one is subject to persecution so 
that there is, as a rule, no ground for asylum. Nonetheless, 
anyone whose application for asylum has been rejected MY 


appeal, if necessary right through to the Federal Constitu- 
tional Court. 


Policy on foreigners and naturalization, More than hi! 
of the foreigners residing in Germany have lived here for @! 
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least ten years; almost one third of them have already lived 
here for 20 years or more. Of the foreigners who have resided 
here for at least ten years, about 870,000 are under the age 
of 25. More than two thirds of the children and adolescents 
were born here. 

On 1 January 2000, important regulations contained in the new 
law reforming citizenship came into effect. Essential aspects: 

— In accordance with the law, children born in Germany to for- 
eign parents now receive German citizenship at birth. The 
prerequisite is that the usual legal residence of one parent 
has been Germany for the prior eight years and that this par- 
ent possesses a residence certificate or has had an unlimited 
residence permit for the prior three years. When, by virtue of 
parentage these children acquire another citizenship, they 
must choose between German and foreign citizenship upon 
reaching maturity at age 18. 

— The law grants a special !imited right of citizenship under 
the same conditions to chiidren who have not reached the 
age of ten as at 1 january 2006. 

— Foreigners may nev <iaim citizenship after eight years (previ- 
ously 15 years). This clain: is dependent on a sufficient com- 
mand of the German iaiutuage and acceptance and know- 
ledge of the German constituGon. Citizenship for foreign po- 
litical extremists is excluded by way of a new protective 
clause. Fundamentally, in order to acquire citizenship, one’s 
previous nationality must be forfeited; exceptions are deter- 
mined according to law. 

— When an individual applies for and acquires foreign citizen- 
ship, he or she automatically forfeits German citizenship, 
regardless of whether or not he or she continues to reside 
within Germany. 

— At the same time, the opportunity to retain German citizen- 
ship in such cases of automatic loss has been extended by 
means of authorization of such retention. 

— Emigrants of German origin from Eastern European states 
are automatically naturalized upon issuance of an appur- 
tenant certificate confirming their special status or presenta- 
tion of a late repatriate certificate. The separate naturaliza- 
tion process hitherto in place is no longer valid. 

The interests of foreigners living in Germany are represented by 
the Federal Government’s Commissioner for Matters relating 
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to Aliens who is concerned with the eda 
vidual issues pertaining to policy on ! a ac aeiiddaes re 
end conducts talks with German and OPENS a ied a 
resentatives of the parties to collective bargal ata sia i 
ments, and other groups within anes mains ly ‘calves in 
| the person approached by organizations aaah aieiea 
| matters pertaining to es of the foreigners 
| supports initiatives to promote ha : 
| | seaaeatl residing in Germany. For this reason, oe 
| missioner is also constantly in contact oe iss labor 
| the countries in which Germany formerly recruited labor and 
| visits these countries and meets with government representa- 
tives there to discuss pertinent issues. . , 
One imnortant task of the Commissioner is to apes elas com- 
| orehensive and factual information on the history of employ. 
ment of foreigners in Germany and its economic sou 
cance, the origination and development of German policy on 
fareigners, humanitarian aspects of the actuai immigration 
situation for foreigners and Germans elike, av. the political 
and legal obligations assumed by Gerinany siic er interna- 
tional conventions and declarations. 


Further information: 


— Bundesministerium des Innern 
(Ministry of the Interior) 
Alt-Moabit 101d, 10559 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.bmi.bund.de 
E-mail: posteingang@bmi,bund.de 
Statistisches Bundesamt 
(Federal Statistics Office) 
Gustay-Stresemann-Rin 
Internet: http: 


g 11, 65189 Wiesbaden 
E-mail: presse 


//www.statistik-bund.de 
stell@statistik-bund.de 
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The states 


The Federal Republic of Germany consists of 16 states known as 
“Lander“ (capitals in parentheses): Baden-Wiirttemberg 
(Stuttgart), Bavaria (Munich), Brandenburg (Potsdam), Hesse 
(Wiesbaden), Lower Saxony (Hanover), Mecklenburg-Western 
Pomerania (Schwerin), North Rhine-Westphalia (Diisseldorf), 
Rhineland-Palatinate (Mainz), Saarland (Saarbriicken), Saxony 
(Dresden), Saxony-Anhalt (Magdeburg), Schleswig-Holstein 
(Kiel) and Thuringia (Erfurt). Berlin, Bremen and Hamburg 
are city-states. 

Germany has always been divided into states, but the map has 
changed its shape over the centuries. The most important 
changes in the modern age resulted from the Napoleonic 
wars at the beginning of the i@th century, the Austro-Pruss- 
ian War of 1866, the First World Var and the Second World 


War. After the iavier. Germany was divided and the country’s 
largest state, Prussia, wos disstuveri. Most of the states as we 
know them today were estritisned after 1945, but they have 


largely retained their etimic traditions and characteristics 
and some of the old boundaries. 

Until Germany was reunited in 1990, the Federal Republic con- 
sisted of eleven states which had been created in the former 
Western occupation zones and had adopted democratic con- 
stitutions between 1946 and 1957. 

In the Soviet-occupied zone, which later became the German De- 
mocratic Republic (GDR), five states were likewise formed, but 
these were soon replaced by a centralized administration. After 
the first free election in the former GDR on 18 March 1990, five 
new states were created with boundaries largely conforming to 
those of the period prior to 1952. On 3 October 1990 the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, and hence the states of Branden- 
burg, Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt 
and Thuringia, acceded to the Federal Republic of Germany. At 
the same time, Berlin (East) was merged with Berlin (West). 
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Baden-Wurttemberg 


Population 10.4 milllon 
Area 35,751 sq kin 
Capital Stuttgart 


State election 1996 


CDU 41.3% 
SPD 25.1% 
Alliance 90/The Greens 12.1% 
FDP/DVP 9.6% 
Republicans 9.1% 


Extremely diverse landscapes - state-of-the-art indus- 
try. Baden-Wirttemberg has some of the Federal Republic’s 
most scenic countryside. The Black Forest is one of the most 
popular recreation areas in Germany. Lake Constance, the ex- 
ceedingly varied valleys of tie Rhine, Danube and Neckar 


rivers, the rugged Swabien vue, tie gentle Markgrafler Land 
and the striking !siiv Ks oerciuh! revion in the Upper Rhine 
Plain (famous for iis wisi} are sxaeular heliday resort areas. 
Every year more fouwrisis core te baden-Wirttemberg than 
the state has inhabitants, 2ocer-¥sirtiemberg is an impor- 


tant business and industria! location as well; global compa- 
nies such as Daimler-Chrysler, Bosch, Porsche, SAP and IBM 
have their headquarters here. The state’s economic strength 
is manifest, for instance, in the fact that the volume of its ex- 
ports is nearly equal to that of Spain, Sweden or Singapore 
and that it exports more than any other German state. This is 
attributable not only to the productivity of large-scale indus- 
try: Hundreds of small and medium-sized businesses manu- 
facture highly specialized products which are in demand all 
over the world, The people of Baden-Wiirttemberg are born 
tinkerers ~— their ingenuity is legend, Thanks to the state's 
mild climate, cultivation of special crops such as ornamental 
plants, hops and tobacco is also possible in addition to tradi- 
tional agriculture, 

Investing in the future. In proportion to its gross domestic 
product, Baden-Wiirttemberg’s expenditure for research 
ranks near the top worldwide; endeavors presently focus on 
information technology as well as energy and environmental 
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technologies. Biotechnology and especially genetic engineer. 
ing are likewise playing a key role today: In this area the 
state’s research infrastructure ranks at the top in Germany 
and in Europe - in terms of both quality and quantity. 
Biotechnology departments have been established at numer. 
ous universities and industry-aligned research institutions, 
and several hundred firms are active in the field. A 
high-speed data transmission network links the state’s nine 
universities, 39 Fachhochschulen and roughly 130 research 
institutions (including the Research Centre in Karlsruhe, the 
German Cancer Research Centre in Heide!berg, and several 


Max Planck and Fraunhofer institutes). fiiterss..onal private 
universities opened their doors in Bruchsa) ss) Stuttgart in 
1998. There are also a number of vocation.) volleges as well 
as universities specializing in art and music. i the field of 
the humanities, special mention must be misce of the Ger- 


man Literature Archive in Marbach on the Neckar River, 
which among other things houses the literary legacy of most 
German writers. Scholarship and research have a long tradi- 
tion here: The University of Heidelberg, founded in 1386, is 
the oldest university in Germany; the first technical college 
was founded in Karlsruhe. 


Cities worth seeing. Situated in a picturesque basin, the 


state capital Stuttgart (582,000 inhabitants) enjoys an envi- 
able location, From the “Liederhalle* concert hall to the Wit 
helma Botanical and Zoological Gardens, from the airport © 
the folk festival “Cannstatter Wasen“, from the trade fair 
complex atop the Killesberg to the postmodern New State 
Gallery, the city offers all the attributes of a modern met” 
polis. 


The distinctive architectural feature of Mannheim (309,000 ine 


P . off 
habitants) is the geometrical layout of the city center. Tose" 
er with its twin city of Ludwigshafen on the left bank of the 
Rhine in the state of Rhineland Palatinate, Mannheim !s an 
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important industrial center, yet with its art collections in the 
Fine Arts Museum and the Reiss Museum, the State Museum 
for Labor and Technology as well as its longstanding National 
Theater it is also a city with a remarkable cultural flair. 


Karlsruhe (277,000 inhabitants), seat of the highest German 


courts — the Federal Constitutional Court and the Federal 
Court of Justice — has a layout which is just as distinctive as 
that of Mannheim: 32 streets of the former Baroque 
Grand-Ducal capital radiate in the shape of a fan from the 
palace dating from 1715. Favorably situated along major traf- 
fic routes, this industrial city has a busy Rhine port. 


Freiburg im Breisgau (201,000 inhabitants) with its university dat- 


ing from 1457, old city gates and Gothic Minster with a deli- 
cately articulated spire lies in a picturesque setting between 
the southern slope of the Black Forest and the Rhine Plain. 
Heidelberg (139,006 inhabitants} is a tourist magnet famed 


for its historic city center wit the Late Gothic Church of the 
Holy Ghost, the Off Beige «ith che Neckar Gate, the castle 
and quaint old sivsfejs: o/s 

The landmark of the ¢i/y #6 (Poy {776.28 indabitants) on the 
Danube River is its NWirsser itt: che aighest church tower in 
Germany; the Gothic ‘.v Mah boasts a famous astronomi- 


cal clock. Other important cities in Baden-Wirttemberg are 
Heilbronn (120,000 inhabitants), Pforzheim (118,000 inhabi- 
tants), Reutlingen (110,000 inhabitants) and Tibingen (81,000 
inhabitants). 


Land of philosophers and artists. Nearly a thousand mu- 


seums (such as the Clock Museum in Furtwangen with its un- 
paralleled collection of Black Forest cuckoo clocks), two state 
theaters, 150 municipal, independent and private theater fes- 
tivals, film festivals and the Solitude Palace Academy near 
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important industrial center, yet with its art collections in the 
Fine Arts Museum and the Reiss Museum, the State Museum 
for Labor and Technology as well as its longstanding National 
Theater it is also a city with a remarkable cultural flair. 

Karlsruhe (277,000 inhabitants), seat of the highest German 
courts — the Federal Constitutional Court and the Federal 
Court of Justice - has a layout which is just as distinctive as 
that of Mannheim: 32 streets of the former Baroque 
Grand-Ducal capital radiate in the shape of a fan from the 
palace dating from 1715. Favorably situated along major traf- 
fic routes, this industrial city has a busy Rhine port. 

Freiburg im Breisgau (201,000 inhabitants) with its university dat- 
ing from 1457, old city gates and Gothic Minster with a deli- 
cately articulated spire lies in a picturesque setting between 
the southern slope of the Black Forest and the Rhine Plain. 
Heidelberg (139,000 inhabitants) is a tourist magnet famed 
for its historic city center with the Late Gothic Church of the 
Holy Ghost, the Old Bridge with the Neckar Gate, the castle 
and quaint old student pubs. 
| The landmark of the city of Ulm (116,000 inhabitants) on the 

Danube River is its Minster with the highest church tower in 
Germany; the Gothic Town Hall boasts a famous astronomi- 
cal clock. Other important cities in Baden-Wiirttemberg are 
Heilbronn (120,000 inhabitants), Pforzheim (118,000 inhabi- 
tants), Reutlingen (110,000 inhabitants) and Tubingen (81,000 
inhabitants). 

Land of philosophers and artists. Nearly a thousand mu- 
seums (such as the Clock Museum in Furtwangen with its un- 
paralleled collection of Black Forest cuckoo clocks), two state 
theaters, 150 municipal, independent and private theater fes- 
tivals, film festivals and the Solitude Palace Academy near 
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heim district 
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Stuttgart: Cultural life finds exceedingly varied forms of ex- 

pression in Baden-Wiurttemberg. Literary memorials and lit- 

erature prizes recall the many great figures in Germany’s jn- 
tellectual history who were born here: Friedrich Schiller 

(1759-1805), Friedrich Hélderlin (1770-1843), Wilhelm Hauff 

(1802-27) and the philosophers Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 

Hegel (1770-1831), Friedrich Wilhelm Schelling (1775-1854) 

and Martin Heidegger (1889-1976). 

Today the Stuttgart Ballet, the International Bach Academy and 
the Center for Art and Media in Karlsruhe are internationally 
acclaimed. 6,400 music and choral groups as well as 90 ama 
teur orchestras by their very number attest to the joy that 
many people in Baden-Wiirttemberg derive from music. 

Qualified media location. The state is also an important 
media center and the domicile of major publishing compa- 
nies; 33 percent of Germany’s magazines and 22 percent of 
its books are published here, 

Growth areas such as telecoms, IT, entertainment and multi- 
media are being systematically developed. The state’s qualift 
cation as a media hub is attested to by the fact that there ale 
156 different media-related courses of study available. 


Further information: 
~ Baden-Wiirttemberg, Staatsministerium (Ministry of State) 
Richard-Wagner-Strasse 15, 70184 Stuttgart 
Internet: http://www.baden-wuerttemberg.de 
E-mail: poststelle@stm.bwl.de 
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Population 12.0 million 
Area 70,552 sq km 
Capital Munich 


State election 1998 
CSU 52.9% 
SPD 28.7% 
Alliance 90/The Greens 5.7% 


Tradition embedded in an earthy nature. The historical 
term “Free State of Bavaria“ indicates that Bavaria is a repub- 
lican rather than monarchical state. The largest state (in 
terms of area) and its twelve million inhabitants are proud of 
their history, which dates back to the 6th century. Nowhere 
else in Germany are customs preserved as much as if they 
were part of everyday life as they are here; people wear col- 
orful traditional dress not only during major folk festivals 
such as the annual Oktoberfest in Munich. Bavaria owes its 
great tourist appeal to both its rich cultural and historical 
heritage as well as the charm of its spectacular natural beau- 
ty. The Alps with the Zugspitze, Germany’s highest peak 
(2,962 meters), the Alpine foreland with its exquisite lakes 
such as the Chiemsee and the Kénigssee, the Bavarian Forest 
with its national park, the Franconian Jura, the Fichtel Hills, 
the Steigerwald, the Spessart and many other scenic areas 
around the state offer tourists incomparably enticing oppor- 
tunities for rest, recreation and enjoyment of nature. The 
jnountains are a hiker’s paradise; the lakes in the Alpine 
foothills and the new artificial lakes created in Franconia in 
the course of construction of the Main-Danube Canal invite 
vacationers to indulge in water sports. 

The state is richly endowed with extensive parks such as Schén- 
busch Park in Aschaffenburg, the Hofgarten in Ansbach and 
the English Garden in Munich, as well as magnificent 
Palaces, above all the great palaces of the “fairy-tale king” 
Ludwig I: Linderhof, Neuschwanstein and Herrenchiemsee. 
The royal residences in Wiirzburg and Bamberg are likewise 
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of imposing beauty, as is the Veste Coburg with its rich co}. 
lection of copper engravings. 

Agriculture and industry. Until 1950, agriculture was the 
principal economic sector in Bavaria, Over the following 
decades this primarily agrarian state has come to be a mod- 
ern industrial and service center. Bavaria is now the nurnber 
one high tech location in Germany. In scientific, economic 
and technical matters the free state has a first-class qualifica- 
tion in all major future-oriented segments ranging from in- 
formation and communication technology, through bio- and 
gene technology , all the way to medical technology. Howev- 
er, in large parts of Bavaria - not only in the Alpine forelar¢ 
- farming and forestry still play a key role. Bavarian beer 
(brewed according to the purity regulations of 1516) is 
world-famous; the hops used in its production are grown in 
Bavaria itself. Franconian wine is likewise prized by connois 
seurs. Today, approximately 35 percent of the state’s gross cc 
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mestic product stems from production industries and well 
over half from the service sector, The twin cities of Nurem- 
berg (487,000 inhabitants) and Fiirth (109,000 inhabitants), 
linked by Germany's first railway line in 1835, form an indus- 
trial region focusing on electrical, mechanical and vehicle en- 
gineering, the printing trade and the plastics, toy and food 
industries. Regensburg (125,000 inhabitants), which has a 
well-preserved medieval townscape (the Stone Bridge dates 
from 1146), today lives from automobile manufacturing and 
the textile, machinery and wood industries. It also has an ef- 
ficient Danube port. Ingolstadt (114,000 inhabitants) is the 
site of automobile manufacturing and oil refineries. 
Wiirzburg (126,000 inhabitants) boasts not only printing 
press, electronics and food industries but also the state’s 
three largest wine-growing estates. In eastern Bavaria, glass- 
works and porcelain manufactories carry on traditional 
crafts. International trade fairs such as “bauma“ and 
“SYSTEMS“ in Munich and the Toy Fair in Nuremberg are 
famous the world over. 

Lifestyle and high tech. The state capital Munich (1.19 mil- 
lion inhabitants) Jacks nothing as a major metropolis, yet the 
city also has its own distinctive atmosphere. In addition to 
the proverbial sociability to be encountered in the Hof- 
brauhaus, for instance, both the city and the surrounding re- 
gion have a vibrant and dynamic economic life: automobile 
and aircraft industries, electrical and electronics industries, 
insurance firms and publishing houses, With its renowned 
universities and other higher education institutions, the 
Bavarian State Library (with over six million volumes one of 
the largest libraries in Europe), the Max Planck Institute for 
Plasma Physics, the nuclear research reactor and many other 
institutions, Munich is an important center of science and re- 
search. Munich is now considered Germany's “Internet capi- 
tal”, As a media location, Munich need not fear measuring 
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up to any standard of comparison in Europe. Its airport is q 
major international air traffic hub. In February 1998 the ney, 
exhibition complex was opened at the former Munich-Riem 
airport. 

Culture and bygone eras. Bavaria spends well over DM 100 

million every year to conserve its cultural heritage. Munich 

boasts not only the Deutsches Museum, which houses the 
world’s largest collection devoted to the history of science 
and technology, but also many historic buildings and art mu. 
seums such as the Alte and Neue Pinakothek, Lenbach House 

and the Schack Gallery. Nuremberg, the city of Albrecht Di- 

rer (1471-1528) and Hans Sachs (1494-1576), preserves some of 

the finest examples of late medieval treasures in its churches. 

The National Museum of German Culture is itself worth a 
special trip to the city. The churches in the Banz and Ettal 
monasteries, the Vierzehnheiligen basilica and the 
Wieskirche near Steingaden, which appear in the UNESCO 
World Heritage List, are outstanding examples of Baroque 
and Rococo architecture, as is the former residence of the 

prince-bishops in Wiirzburg. The latter’s staircase, created by 

Balthasar Neumann (1687-1753) and graced with frescoes by 

Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, is one of the most beautiful in the 

world. Rothenburg ob der Tauber, Nérdlingen and Dinkels- 

biihl are virtually open-air museums, linked with other sights 
by the “Romantic Route“. There are 33 permanent stages and 

34 open-air stages in Bavaria. Every year the Bayreuth Festi- 

val showcases the operas of Richard Wagner, who lived in 

Bayreuth from 1872 to 1883. Other outstanding festivals in- 

clude the Munich Opera Festival, the Passau European Festi- 

val Weeks, the Ansbach Bach Week and the Wirzburg 

Mozart Festival. Folk music is popular all over Bavaria as well. 

especially during the many folk festivals such as the “Leon- 

- hardi-Fahrt* in Bad Télz, the Augsburg “Friedensfest“, the 
Wirzburg Festival of St. Kilian and the Kiefersfelden jousting 
tournament. A tradition since 1634 is the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, which is performed every ten years ( most re 
cent performance in the year 2000). 


Further information: 
— Freistaat Bayern, Bayerische Staatsregierung (Bavarian State Government) 
Franz-fosef-StrauB-Ring 1, 80539 Minchen 
internet: http://www.bayern.de 
E-mail: presse@stk.bayern.de 
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CDU 


A capital with a turbulent past. Within just a few cen- 
turies, Berlin — today the capital of the Federal Republic of 
Germany ~ grew from a fishing village and trading center at 
a crossing point on the Spree River into the Prussian capital 
city and royal residence. The town of Célln was first men- 
tioned in a document dating from 1237. It later merged with 
its sister city Berlin, profited from Prussia’s rise to the rank of 
4 great power, and after the founding of the German Empire 
in 1871 became the political, industrial, scientific, academic 
and cultural center of Germany. In the year 1939 the German 
capital had a population of more than four million. The Sec- 
ond World War unleashed by the National Socialists had cat- 
astrophic consequences for Berlin, resulting in the nearly to- 
‘al destruction of the city center and its industrial districts. 
After the War, the city was divided into four sectors by the 
Victorious powers. In 1948-9, the Soviet Union imposed an 
¢leven-month blockade of the land routes to Berlin in an at- 
tempt to bring the people of Berlin (West) to their knees and 
force the Western Allies to withdraw from the city. This at- 
tempt was thwarted by an airlift launched by the Western Al- 
lies. To stem the mass exodus of people from the German De- 
OCratic Republic (GDR) and the eastern part of Berlin, the 
COR communist leadership began construction of the Berlin 
Wall in 1961. It fell in 1989 when the communist bloc col- 
lapsed. On 3 October 1990, the unification of Germany was 
“Hsummated in Berlin with a state ceremony. Since then, 


United Berlin has once again been the capital of unified Ger- 
Many, 
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As the oppo- 
site of the Im- 
perial inscrip- 
tion on the 
Reichstag “To 
the German 
People", 

_ Hans Haacke 
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inner court- 
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the words: 
“To the popu- 
lation“. The 
goal is for the 
669 Members 
of Parliament 
to fill it with 
earth from 
their con- 
stituencies, 
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President 
Wolfgang 
Thierse 
comments; 
“Food for 
thought for 
German 
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A cultural metropolis in the heart of Europe. Cultura 
diversity is a long-standing tradition in Berlin. Its museum, 
and collections on the Museum Island - which in March 
2000 was included in the UNESCO list of cultural and naty;, 
heritages - in the Culture Forum and in the district of 
Dahlem are renowned the world over, receiving around six 
million visitors a year. The Philharmonic Hall, three opera 
houses and many theaters, concert halls and libraries, as we 
as the Berlin Festival, the International Film Festival and the 
Berlin Theatre Encounter are further highlights in this Euro 
pean cultural metropolis. Berlin has not only made a name 
for itself in these classical areas of artistic endeavor, however 
For many years it has also been very popular with young 
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artists who flock to the German capital from every corner ol 
the globe to enrich the city’s lively and progressive cultural 
scene. 

Economic, scientific and academic life. Berlin has und 
gone a process of radical economic change entailing paint 
adjustments, Yet its prospects for the future are good: Billi" 
of marks are being spent to improve the infrastructure. 2!" 
ate traffic congestion and rebuild the city. As the seat of 
Bundestag, the Bundesrat and the Federal Government ** 
the gateway to the markets of Eastern Europe, and endows 
with a first-class infrastructure, Berlin and the surroundily 
region need not fear measuring up to any standard of colt" 
parison. Its outstanding advantage as a business and ind 
al location is the network of close contacts between resea” 

and development, production and marketing. Three univ’ 

ties, four colleges of the fine arts, the European Schoo! © 
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Management, nine Fachhochschulen, some 250 non-universi- 
ty research institutions and a multitude of small and 
medium-sized technology firms constitute key potential for 
future economic growth and new jobs. One of Europe’s 
largest integrated technology parks, the Science and Business 
Technology Centre Berlin Adlershof (WISTA), is being built in 
the southeastern part of the city. The rising number of firms 
active in the communications sector and in the area of infor- 
mation technologies are making Berlin a productive and in- 
novative location for the media. Berlin, with its ten daily and 
four Sunday newspapers, eleven city and twelve advertising 
magazines, has the largest press selection in Europe. With 
210 book publishing companies, Berlin is the second largest 
publishing city in Germany. It broadcasts 25 regional radio 
programs. 

Berlin has for some years been the scene of the greatest building 
activity in Germany. Firms such as debis, Sony and ABB have 
been constructing spectacular office complexes on Potsdamer 
Platz. The large new federal buildings like the Federal Chan- 
cellery and the administration buildings for the Bundestag 
are nearing completion. The Tiergarten area, which is now 
largely free of vehicle traffic, is characterized by the reemer- 
gence of the embassy district, party headquarters, representa- 
tive state offices, federal associations of industry and com- 
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merce and foundations. The contours of the new Lehrter 
train station, the future central train station in direct prox. 
imity to the government district, are already recognizable. 
Friedrichstrasse has been transformed into an attractive sho, 
ping experience in the center of the city. But in the outlying 
districts of Berlin as well, cranes are in motion and old build 
ings are being restored. 

Berlin is an important venue for congresses and trade fairs. 
Events such as the International Audio and Video Fair, the Ir 
ternational Green Week Berlin and the International Tourisr 
Exchange make the city an attractive meeting place for over 
4.2 million visitors per year. 

The capital city settles into its new role. Berlin’s devel 
opment, transforming the city into the capital of Germany, 
has almost been completed. In accordance with plans and 
time schedules for moving the German government, the Bu! 
destag and the Bundesrat from Bonn to Berlin, moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the ministerial buildings has almost 
been fully carried out. The Reichstag building has been col 
verted into the seat of the German Bundestag and was offi 
cially opened in April 1999. Its dome is a new landmark in 
Berlin and open to visitors. In May 1999, the Federal Pres 
dent was elected by the Federal Assembly here. In Septemb? 
1999, the Bundestag was inaugurated and parliament stat 


to debate here. Since that time, Germany is once again bel” 
ruled from its old capital, Berlin. 


Further information: 


~ Berlin, Senatskanzlei (Senate Chancellery) 
Berliner Rathaus, Jdenstrasse, 10178 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.berlin.de 
E-mail: berlin@tonline.de 
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Brandenburg 


Population 2.6 million 
Area 29.479 sq km 


Capital Potsdam 


State election 1999 


SPD 39.3% 
CDU 26.6% 
PDS 23.3% 
DVU 5.3% 


Prussian heritage. The state of Brandenburg surrounds the 
German capital Berlin; the state capital Potsdam (130,000 in- 
habitants) lies southwest of the metropolis. During the Pots- 
dam Conference held at Cecilienhof Palace in the summer of 
1945, the political leaders of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union made far-reaching decisions 
concerning the future of Germany. 

Potsdam has been linked with Prusso-German history since time 
immemorial. Beginning in 1157, Albert I the Bear called him- 
self the Margrave of Brandenburg. In 1237, the city of Berlin 
was founded. In 1640, the Hohenzollern elector Frederick 
William, later called the “Great Elector", assumed power in 
Germany's largest electorate. He encouraged Huguenots from 
France as well as colonists from Holland and Switzerland to 
settle in Brandenburg, thus stimulating the development of 
commerce and the craft trades. The 1685 Edict of Potsdam 
granted the immigrants religious freedom; to this very day 
the “Dutch Quarter" and the “french Church" in Potsdam 
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evoke memories of these warmly welcomed foreigners, In 
1701 Elector Frederick Hl of Brandenburg crowned himsey, 
Frederick I, King in Prussia, thus laying the foundations fo, 
the Prussian kingdom; the Brandenburg March became Dan 
of Prussia. Under the reign of Frederick II the Great 
(1740-1786) Prussia emerged as a great European power, 
Frederick II made Potsdam his royal residence and oversay 
the evolution of the masterpiece Sanssouci Park with its 
palaces and other magnificent buildings. 
Nature reserves and industrial sites. Compared to othe, 
states, Brandenburg is sparsely populated. The Havel and 
Spree rivers meander through its hilly countryside. Nature 
conservation is practiced in the numerous nature parks, Jan; 
scape reserves and biosphere reserves in areas such as the 
Uckermark, the Elbtalaue, the Schorfheide and the Spree- 
wald; in the Lower Oder Valley National Park, nature conser. 
vation measures undertaken jointly with the neighboring 
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country of Poland transcend frontiers. In years past. Branden- 
burg’s poor sandy soil led it to be called the “sandbox of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation”. Today the back- 
bone of the state’s economy is increasingly shifting from agri- 
culture with its traditional crops of rye and oilseed to indus- 
tries such as vehicle construction, mechanical engineering, 
electronics, environmental technologies, the optical industry, 
and the energy, food and chemical industries. 


Now that visas are no longer required for travel between Ger- 


many and Poland, the city of Frankfurt an der Oder (76,000 
inhabitants) is acquiring ever greater importance as the place 
of transshipment for trade with the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Since 1991 a German-Polish intergovernmental Commis- 
sion has been working to promote good neighborly contacts. 


“Viadrina* and membrane research. Viadrina University 


in Frankfurt an der Oder already existed between 1506 and 
1811. Heinrich von Kleist and the Humboldt brothers studied 
there. In 1991 the institution was reopened as the European 
University Viadrina Frankfurt/Oder,; it places special emphasis 
on Polish-German cooperation in teaching and research. But 
2rencenburg’s other universities in Cottbus and Potsdam as 
well as its five Fachhochschulen and 15 technology centers al- 
8 take the region an important center of German research. 
Since 1992 the GFZ Potsdam has been engaged in basic re 
Saich on topics of global significance in the geosciences. 
The likewise unique Membrane Research Department of the 
GKSS Research Center in Teltow is devoted to the develop- 
ment of high-pertormance membranes for fields of applica- 
Gon such as environmental engineering, materials salvage, 
fecycing and medicine. The Potsdam Institute for Climate 
inapact Research studies today’s climate changes as problems 
énsing from a distorted relationship between mankind and 
talure. The Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences, which 
(40k wp its work in March 1993, cultivates not only the natu- 
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ral, biological and social sciences but also the humanities, ¢, 
its agenda are editions of the works of Jean Paul and Got- 
tfried Wilhelm Leibniz as well as a documentation of me- 
dieval stained glass painting in the new states. 

Theodor Fontane and Marlene Dietrich. The 19th-centur 

writer Theodor Fontane described Brandenburg’s beauty an¢ 

natural charm in his “Walks in the March of Brandenburg". 

Approximately 350 palaces and manor houses can be found 

here; particularly popular tourist destinations in addition to 

Sanssouci are the palaces in Rheinsberg (which Kurt Tuchols: 

made the subject of a short novel) and Branitz (with the Prin: 

Piickler Museum). Of the roughly 150 museums and memor- 

als, the Heinrich von Kleist Museum and Research Institutio: 

on Kleist in Frankfurt an der Oder deserves special mention. 

Cultural festivals take place throughout the year. Well known! 
yond the state’s boundaries are the Rheinsberg Music Days 
the concerts in the impressive former abbeys of Chorin am 
Lehnin, and the Potsdam-Sanssouci Music Festival. A distin’ 
tive kind of technical achievement is the world’s largest s* 
elevator in Niederfinow (built in 1934), which enables shi? 
to overcome a 36-meter difference in elevation along the 
course of the Oder-Havel Canal. 

The film city of Potsdam-Babelsberg with its film and televisi 
studios, the “Konrad Wolf* Academy of Film and Televisio® 
the High Tech Center and numerous firms active in the 
sector carries on the tradition of the Universum Film Ak | 
tiengesellschaft (Ufa), harking back to the days when st@?_ 
such as Marlene Dietrich and directors such as Friedrich " 
helm Murnau, Ernst Lubitsch and Fritz Lang made thelt a 
mous films here, 


on 


Further information: 
~ Brandenburg, Staatskanzlei (State Chancellery) 
Helnrich-Mann-Allee 107, 14473 Potsdam 
Internet: http://www.brandenburg.de 
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The Free Hanseatic City of 
Bremen 


Population 668.000 & i 

Area 404 oq km ~ ae 27%, 

Capital Bremen } 2 aaa, 
& 

State election 1999 AL 

SPD 42.6% 

cpu 37.1% 


Alliance 90/The Greens 8.9% 


A commitment to tradition. Together with Bavaria, Ham- 
burg and Saxony, the Free Hanseatic City of Bremen is one of 
the political entities which already existed prior to 1945: af- 
ter San Marino, it is the second oldest city republic in the 
world. The Free Hanseatic City of Bremen consists of the city 
of Bremen (543,000 inhabitants) and the city of Bremerhaven 
(125,000 inhabitants), which lies 65 kilometers farther down 
the Weser River. The territory in between the two cities be- 
longs to the state of Lower Saxony. 

First mentioned more than 1,200 years ago, namely in the year 
782, a bishopric since 787, and endowed with the rights of a 
free city by Emperor Frederick | Barbarossa in 1186, Bremen 
joined the Hanseatic League in 1358. With the erection of 
the statue of Roland in 1404 and the construction of the 
Town Hal] in 1405, the city demonstrated its claim to self-de- 
termination. In 1646, Bremen was granted the status of a free 
imperial city; since 1806 it has called itself the Free Hanseatic 
City. Bremerhaven was founded in 1827 and elevated to the 
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status of a city in 1851. The state parliament bears the trad). 
tional name “Bremische Biirgerschaft"; the state Jovernmey, 
is called the “Senat", and the president of the Senat is the 
Minister President of the state. Every year, on the second Eri. 
day in February, distinguished German public figures are jp, 
vited to the historic “Schaffermahlzeit" banquet held by Bre. 
men’s maritime community in the Town Hall. 
Ports and high tech. Ports and shipping, international traq, 
connections and products of highest quality manufactured b 
state-of-the-art industries are the foundations of Bremen’s 
economic life. The container terminal in Bremerhaven is fy. 
rope’s largest interconnected container transshipment facili. 
ty. Every year, nearly 10,000 ships link Bremen’s ports with 
roughly 1,000 ports all over the world. With an annual vol. 
ume considerably exceeding one million vehicles (1999 fig- 
ure), Bremerhaven is Europe’s most important automobile 
transshipment point. The Free Hanseatic City’s shipyards 
stand for quality in shipbuilding. Bremen is also one of the 
centers of the German food, luxury food and beverage indus 
tries: Coffee, chocolate, flour, milk products, spices, fish pro¢ 
ucts and beer are the best-known products. Key components 
for rockets, satellites and the Airbus are developed and built 
in Bremen, a hub of the aerospace industry. The electrical 
and electronics industries as well as high-tech industries like 
wise play a prominent role in the city’s economy. Symbolic ¢ 
Bremen’s expertise in the field of high technology is the 148 
meterhigh tower of the Center for Applied Space Technolog} 
and Microgravity, in which experiments can be conducted 
under conditions of weightlessness. The Bremen Securities E* 
change - which is over 300 years old — and the commodities 
exchanges handle trading for all of northwestern Germany: 
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arine research and the fine arts. Bremen’s university 
has about 18,000 students; its primary fields of emphasis are 
engineering and the natural sciences. Leaders in the area of 
basic research are the Bremen Institute of Applied Beam 
Technology (BIAS) and the Institute of Shipping Economics 
and Logistics. The Center for Tropical Marine Ecology and 
the Max Planck Institute for Marine Microbiology develop 
modern concepts for marine research. Bremen is also the 
home of the Alfred Wegener Institute for Polar and Marine 
Research. The Bremen Academy for Fine Arts and Music, 
which focuses on design, the fine arts and music, is national- 
ly renowned as well. The beginning of 1997 marked the re- 
opening of the renovated “Glocke", the concert hall with ex- 
traordinary acoustics. 

3remen’s sights attract millions of visitors to the city every 
year: the Market Square with the Renaissance Town Hall, the 
statue of Roland and the Gothic St. Peter’s Cathedral, the fa- 
mous “Béttcherstrasse” and the historic Schnoor Quarter. The 
Bremen Free Market, which has been held on the Biirgerwei- 
de for over 960 years, is one of Germany’s largest fairs. 

The Art Gallery, the New Museum Weserburg, the Gerhard 
Marcks House and the Paula Becker Modersohn House dis- 
play important works of art. The German Maritime Museum 
in Bremerhaven boasts impressive collections from all eras of 
seafaring as well as a number of historic ships in the muse- 
um’s own port. The Theater am Goetheplatz, the bremer 
shakespeare company, the annual Bremen Music Festival and 
the International Music Project Bremen are household names 
for music and theater aficionados. 


Further information: 


~ Freie Hansestadt Bremen, Senatskanzlei (Senate Chancellery) 
Rathaus, Am Markt 1, 28195 Bremen 
Internet; hitp://www.bremen.de 
E-mail: webmaster@bremen.de 
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- The Free and Hanseatic City 
of Hamburg 


Population 1,7 million 
Area 755 sq kin 
Capital Hamburg 


State election 1997 
SPD 36.2% 
cbuU 30.7% 
GREENS/GAL 13.9% 


Germany’s gateway to the world. Hamburg is the second 
largest German city, the country’s principal seaport and its 
largest overseas trade center. 220 firms from China (includ- 
ing Hong Kong) have offices here, along with 13 from Japan 
and 65 from Taiwan; all in all, more than 3,000 firms are er: 
gaged in the transaction of import and export business in 
the Hanseatic City. Traditional port-related industries are 
shipyards, refineries and processing plants for raw materials 
from abroad. Through a consistent policy of structural 
change, Hamburg has developed into a thriving service 
metropolis. Future-oriented sectors such as the civil aviation. 
microelectronics and communications industries are laying ® 
modern foundation for the future of this attractive site for 
business and industry. 
Founded around the year 811 (as Hammaburg), Hamburg beg@ 
to flourish as a commercial town in 1189, when it was grant 
ed customs and commercial rights, One of the first meme" 
of the Hanseatic League, it was the League's main transshiP 
ment port on the North Sea. Kings and princes never ruled 
Hamburg; It was always the citizens themselves who gov 
erned the city-state. The devastating fire of 1842, a readine® 
to continually modernize and World War II spared little ol A 
the crowded heart of the old commercial metropolis. prod 
nent structures include the Late Baroque St, Michael's cn 
(whose 132-meter-high tower ~ affectionately called “Mic 
~ is the city landmark), the 100-yearold Town Hall, and! : 
Chilehaus, an Expressionist brick building dating from ue 
1920s, A distinctive type of cultural monument is the ° 


| The green industrial city. Hamburg is Germany’s second 
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“speicherstadt™ in the port area, a complex of brick ware- 
houses erected toward the end of the 19th century. It is not, 
however, individual buildings which lend Hamburg its spe- 
cial flair but rather the expansive panorama afforded by the 
Alster, a body of water in the center of the city that has been 
dammed up to form two lakes, and the colorful picture pre- 
sented by the port and houses along the broad Elbe River. 


largest industrial center and the heart of a metropolitan area 
with a population of four million. It is nevertheless one of 

the greenest cities in Germany. 40 percent of Hamburg’s to- 
tal area consists of arable land and garden plots, parks and 
public gardens, woodlands, moors and heaths. Landscape re- 
serves and nature reserves cover 28 percent of the city’s area. 
In addition to the numerous park grounds, there are 240,000 
roadside trees. The Ohlsdorf Cemetry is the largest leafy 
cemetry in the world. As a result of the unification of Ger- 
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many and the opening up of astern Europe, the port of 
Hamburg has regained its old hinterland. This Enhances 
city-state’s prospects of once again becoming the hub oy 
trade, services and communications between East and wy, 
while being the southernmost metropolis of Scandinayja 
There are also new perspectives opening up south of the ¢ 
center. On the former port premises is Hafen City, a Mixey 
urban district with 6,000 apartments and 20,000 jobs With; 
direct view of the River Elbe. 
The port, one of the largest in the world, spreads out over 75 
square kilometers, occupying one tenth of Hamburg’s city 
area. In terms of container transshipment volume, Hamby; 
ranks second in Europe after Rotterdam. More than 200 
scheduled shipping lines offer about 12,000 departures eg: 
year from the port of Hamburg to points all over the globe 
Every day more than 250,000 people from the surrounding 
area commute to work in the Hanseatic City. Hamburg ist: 
banking center for northern Germany and one of German; 
largest insurance headquarters. With more than 95 con- 
sulates-general and consulates, Hamburg is the world’s pri: 
cipal consular city. The Congress Center conveniently locat: 
in the heart of the city is one of the most modern and mo: 
popular conference centers in Europe. The immediately a¢. 
cent trade fair halls further enhance its attractiveness as¢ 
fy venue for important trade exhibitions. 
Hamburg is the center of the German media industry. The 
roughly 9,000 firms active in this sector employ a work for 
of approximately 60,000 and utilize the services of numer 


free-lancers. Their annual turnover exceeds DM 50 pillion.: 
recent years the communications sector has been the city* 
most rapidly expanding economic sector. The electron'* id 
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dia are playing an increasingly important role in this devel- 

opment: the city’s major radio and television stations as well 

as the numerous firms engaged in the production of audio- 
visual and multimedia programs. Hamburg's advertising in- 
dustry and its award-winning agencies have steadily gained 
ground as well. Four of the twelve largest German advertis- 
ing agencies are located here while out of the 25 multimedia 
agencies with the highest turnovers, nine are represented in 

Hamburg. In both the German recording market and the 

newspaper and magazine market, firms headquartered in the 

metropolis on the Elbe command a market share of up to 50 

percent. 

Civic pride and a passion for the arts. The mercantile 
city of Hamburg is and always has been a place of freedom 
and tolerance and a city with a rich cultural tradition. It was 
here that Germany’s first permanent opera house was estab- 
lished in 1678: George Frideric Handel (1685-1759) staged his 
first opera (“Almira“) in the Hanseatic City. Both Georg 
Philipp Telemann and Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach lived and 
worked in Hamburg. One of the city’s famous sons was the 
composer Johannes Brahms (1833-97); the name of Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy (born in Hamburg in 1809) is likewise 
closely tied to the city on the Elbe. 

Influenced by England and France, Hamburg was a cradle of the 
Enlightenment in Germany. In 1767, the Deutsches Nation- 
altheater was founded here, an institution linked with the 
name of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (“Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie“, 1767-9), which became renowned especially for its 
performances of Shakespeare’s works. “Minna von Barnhelm“ 
(Lessing) and “Don Carlos“ (Schiller) were both performed for 
the first time here. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock (1724-1803) 
and Matthias Claudius (1740-1815) were Hamburg’s “literary 
institutions” at the time. During the period of reaction in the 
19th century, Julius Campe of Hamburg published the works 
of Heinrich Heine and other “rabble-rousing“ writers of the 
“Young Germany”. 

After World War II, the directors Rolf Liebermann and Gustav 
Griindgens gave the opera and theater a modern thrust with 
4 strong international appeal, Unforgotten is the Hamburg- 
born actor Hans Albers (1891-1960), Today, three state the- 
aters and roughly 35 private theaters enhance the city’s cul- 
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tural profile. In recent years, the Hamburg State Opera ang 
its qeneral musical director Ingo Metzmacher has become , 
renowned stage for 20th century works, Thalia Theater anq 
the Deutsches Schauspielhaus are becoming top-class the. 
aters in Germany under the quidance of Jirgen Flimim and 
Frank Baumbauer, with almost regular invitations to the 
Rerlin Theatertreffen. They are also regular recipients of the 
“Theater of the year” award. The new theater directors Ulric 
Khuon (Thalia) and Tom Stromberg (Schauspielhaus) are 


pushing ahead with the ambitious theater plans of their 


predecessors. 
The three state theater stages are backed up by Kampagnel, the 


former crane factory in Barmbek which is well suited to ex. 
perimental international guest performances due to its wor, 
shop nature. Especially successful in recent years were the 
musicals “Cats” and “Phantom of the Opera“ by Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, productions famous far beyond Hamburg's 
city limits. The Hamburg Ballet under the direction of John 
Neumeier is internationally renowned. It was here in Ham- 
burg that the graphic artist and painter Horst Janssen (who 
died in 1995) created his extensive and independent porto. 
of works. At the beginning of the 1960s the Beatles em- 
barked on their international career in the Hamburg enter 
tainment district of St. Pauli. Hamburg has recently becom: 
the stronghold of Germany's hip-hop culture: Bands such @ 
Fettes Brot, Absolute Beginner and Eins Komma Zwo have 
reached the top of the charts. 


Further information: 
— Freie und Hansestadt Hamburg, Senatskanzlei (Senate Chancellery) 
Rathausmarkt 1, 20095 Hamburg 
Internet: http://www.hamburg.de/StadtPol/welcome.htm 
E-mail: Rainer.Scheppelmann@sk.hamburg.de (Pressestelle) 
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Population 6.0 million # 5 
Area 21,114 sq km | . 


State election 1999 


cDU 43.4% 
SPD 39.4% i 
Alliance 90/The Greens 7.2% 
FDP 5.1% 


A future-oriented center of business and industry. 
With a population of six million and an area of about 21,100 
square kilometers, Hesse is Germany’s fifth largest state. To- 
day it is one of the country’s major centers of business and 
industry and ranks among the most dynamic regions in Eu- 
rope. Better known than the state capital Wiesbaden is the 
international financial center Frankfurt/Main, seat of the 
Deutsche Bundesbank and, since 1 January 1999, seat of the 
European Central Bank as well. Over 400 commercial banks 
are situated here, as is Germany’s largest stock exchange. 

Political unity since 1945. The region has a turbulent histo- 
Ty. In 1848-9, the National Assembly, the first democratic Ger- 
man parliament, convened in St. Paul’s Church (which is now 
a national monument) in Frankfurt/Main. This democratic be- 
ginning failed, however, as a result of the power wielded by 

Germany’s ruling princes. Prior to Bismarck’s wars of unifica- 
| tion, the territory which is now Hesse — like many other re- 
gions at that time - resembled a patchwork, encompassing 
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four principalities and duchies, an earldom and the free Cit 
of Frankfurt. After the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, Prussis 
absorbed all of this territory except the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. With the “Proclamation No. 2" of 19 sep, 
tember 1945, issued in the IG Farben complex in Frankfury 
Main, the American military government merged Hesse. 
Darmstadt and most of what had formerly been Prussian te: 
ritory to form the state of Hesse. 

Lush idyllic landscapes and vibrant cities. Geographi. 
cally the countryside between the Diemel and Weser rivers: 
the north and the Neckar River in the south has been char. 
terized as a colorful and confusing weave of uplands and & 
pressions. Western Hesse is part of the Rhenish Schist Massi 
the iron ore deposits on the Lahn, Dill and Sieg rivers were 
already exploited during the pre-Christian era. Eastern Hes: 
is geologically younger; the prevalent Bunter sandstone soil 
poor in minerals and unsuitable for cultivation so the east i 
barren and more sparsely populated. Typical of the region 
are its volcanic landscapes: Old massifs can be found in the 
Westerwald, in the Rhon, on the Hoher Meissner and in th 
Kaufunger Forest. Amidst charming landscapes are the unt 
versity towns of Marburg (77,400 inhabitants) and Giessen 
(72,400 inhabitants) as well as the city of Wetzlar (52,800 = 
habitants), famous for optics. The Bergstrasse and the Rhit* 
gau are among Germany’s best fruit and wine-growing we 
In eastern Hesse lies the bishopric of Fulda (62,300 inhabr 
tants), a Baroque town of considerable historical importan* 
The state capital Wiesbaden (267,000 inhabitants) is 0" e 
an administrative center but also an elegant spa. 

Modern industry with a long tradition. Together 
the service metropolis Frankfurt (644,000 inhabitants 
branches of industry - the chemical, vehicle, mechanic@! i 
gineering and electrical industries - have been instrume 
in propelling this state to a position of economic streng™ 
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Hesse’s per-capita gross domestic product is approximately 
pM 128,000. With their chemical products, pharmaceuticals, 
dyes, or special assembly components for the computer in- 
dustry, firms such as Aventis, Degussa and Riitgers in Frank- 
furt or Merck in Darmstadt (138,000 inhabitants) are firm fix- 
tures in the world’s markets just like the Opel main plant in 
Riisselsheim, the Volkswagen plant in Baunatal and the 
Thyssen-Henschel-Werke (machinery and transport technolo- 
gy) in Kassel (201,000 inhabitants). Teves in Frankfurt pro- 
duces asbestos-free brake linings used by vehicle manufactur- 
ers worldwide; VDO is the world’s second largest producer of 
automobile instruments and electronic regulation and con- 
trol instruments for vehicle engineering. Honeywell in Offen- 
bach (117,000 inhabitants) produces electronic measurement 
and control systems for climate control engineering. 

Crucial to Hesse’s economic success is the state’s central location 
with its many air, rail and waterway traffic junctions. The 
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a Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania was created after the So¢, 
ond World War as part of the GDR, but shortly thereafter j 
was dissolved and subdivided into three districts. In 1999, j, 
was reestablished as a state of the Federal Republic of Ger. 
many. Today about 1.8 million people live in Mecklenburg. 
Western Pomerania. The dialect known as Low German 
(Plattdeutsch) is common in everyday speech. 

Historic cities worth a special visit. Striking Brick Goth; 
architecture distinguishes the state’s old Hanseatic cities suct 
as Rostock, Wismar, Stralsund and Greifswald. For centuries | 
the Baltic Sea ports were centers for the transshipment of 
goods to and from Scandinavia. Rostock and Greifswald are 
university towns with a long, proud tradition. The capital of 
Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania is Schwerin (105,200 inha} 
itants). Its most prominent Jandmark is the palace, formerly 
the residence of the grand dukes of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and now the seat of the state parliament of Mecklenburg- 
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Western Pomerania. Other particularly noteworthy sights in- 
clude the Mecklenburg State Theater, the State Museum with 
its magnificent collection of Dutch and Flemish 17th-century 
paintings, and the cathedral, which is one of the most out- 
standing examples of Brick Gothic architecture. 

Rostock is the state’s largest city (207,400 inhabitants). Its Church 
of St. Mary has an astronomical clock dating from the 15th 
century. The city is known for its seaside resort Warnemiinde 
and for the “Hanseatic Port Days“. The medieval fortifications 
of Neubrandenburg (75,900 inhabitants) with the four old 
city gates have survived the centuries virtually intact. 

The economic base. Ten years after the transition from a 
state-controlled economy to a market economy, the restruc- 
turing of Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania’s economy is well 
under way. The most important branches are the shipbuild- 
ing industry, the food, luxury food and beverage industries, 
the construction industry, mechanical engineering, the 
building materials industry and the wood industry. Mecklen- 
burg-Western Pomerania’s seaports continue to figure promi- 
nently in the state’s economy. The largest of them is Rostock; 
the port of Mukran on the island of Rigen, which affords 
swift connections to the countries adjoining the Baltic, is tak- 
ing on increasing importance as well. A well-developed net- 
work of roads and rail lines links the state with its neighbors, 
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An autobahn along the coast 1s currently being improyeq 
and extended. 

Agriculture plays a more significant role in Mecklenburg-Wey, 
ern Pomerania than in other states, Principal crops are rai; 
oilseed (rape) and potatoes, 80 percent of the 1.3 million 
hectares given over to agriculture are farmed by operation, 
with more than 500 hectares, 

Tourism is an important economic factor for Mecklenburg-Wes. 

ern Pomerania. In 1999, 3.8 million people visited the stat. 

which offers more than 2,000 accommodations with over 

130,000 beds. The most famous tourist magnet is Rigen, Ge 

many’s largest island (930 square kilometers). Its white cha}; 

cliffs never fail to captivate the beholder. Many visitors are ; 
so drawn to the Granitz Hunting Lodge or the Stértebeker 

Festival. Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania takes particular 

care to ensure that the steadily growing tourism industry 

does not become a burden on the environment. 283 nature 
reserves, 110 landscape reserves, three national parks and 
two biosphere reserves attest to the importance which the 

state attaches to nature conservation and environmental p’ 

tection. 

| The arts and sciences. Prominent individuals linked with 
the area that is now Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania in 
clude the painter Caspar David Friedrich (1774-1840) of Gre: 
wald, who romantically transfigured the landscape of his 
homeland in numerous paintings. Writing in the dialect Le 
German, Fritz Reuter (1810-74) realistically described the! 
gion’s people and countryside. The aviation pioneer Otto 
Lilienthal (1848-96) conducted many glider flights here: Ths 
sculptor and poet Ernst Barlach (1870-1938) created hls le 
work in Giistrow, Uwe Johnson (1934-84) produced a liter 
monument to his native land with his novels and short al 
ries. 


Further inlormation: 
Mec Klenburg-Vorpommern, Staatskanalet (State Chancellery) H 
St hlotistrasse 24, 19054 Schwerin 
Iiteriet: Hip /Wwwnv-regherung.de 
Kanai; thanv@-ontine.de 
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state election 1998 
sPD 47.9% 
cDU 35.9% 
Alliance 90/The Greens 7.0% 


largest state in Germany (47,338 square kilometers). It stretch- 
es from the North Sea island of Borkum to the Harz Moun- 
tains; in between lie remote heathland regions, greater met- 
ropolitan Hanover and the Hildesheimer Borde with the 

most fertile arable soil in the Federal Republic. Lower Saxony 
has about 7.8 million inhabitants. They are joined every year 
by millions of visitors who seek rest and recreation on the 
seven East Frisian islands of Borkum, Juist, Norderney, Bal- 
trum, Langeoog, Spiekeroog and Wangerooge, in the Harz 
Mountains, in the Weser Hills, in the Teutoburg Forest or in 
the Liineburg Heath (Germany's oldest nature park) or who 
wish to keep abreast of the latest developments at the world’s 
two largest trade fairs held in the state capital. Another pop- 
ular attraction, especially when the apple orchards are in 
bloom, is the “Altes Land“, Europe's largest fruit-growing 
area. Here, just outside the gates of Hamburg, begins the 
“wet triangle“: the lowlands between the mouths of the 
Weser and Elbe rivers with the tidal mud flats known as the 
“Wattenmeer* (Germany's largest nature park), the fishing 
town of Cuxhaven and the artists’ colony of Worpswede, Low- 
er Saxony offers cyclists the most extensive network of cycle 
Paths in Germany. 


Production, Hanover (516,000 inhabitants), the state cap 
lal, is an industrial and service center, seat of a world-famous 
Manufacturer of writing materials and of TUL, Europe's 
largest tour operator. Each year, the latest developments are 
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presented at the Hanover Fair, the world’s largest industria) 
fair, and at “CeBIT“, the international fair for communica, 
tions technology. From 1 June to 31 October 2000, Hanove, 
played host to the World Exposition EXPO reid with its 
theme “Humankind - Nature - Technology”. 

Two thirds of the state’s total area is given over a farming; the 

food industry produces a wide variety of delicacies ranging 

from Oldenburg smoked ham to honey from the Ltineburg 

heath. Nevertheless, Lower Saxony cannot De classified as a, 

agricultural state: In addition to traditional industries such 

steel, chemicals and shipbuilding, (for example Meyer in Pz. 
penburg, who produces luxury Uners) it now also has thriy. 
ing electronics and computer industries. The be Beetle, 
made in Wolfsburg, is the most frequently built car in the 
world; it still rolls off the line in Mexico. Volkswagen AG is 
the state’s biggest company and has manufactured more 
than 50 million automobiles in Lower Saxony to date. The 

Volkswagen Foundation is the largest non-governmental 

foundation for the promotion of science and scholarship in 

Germany. 

Schimmel pianos and Rollei cameras are made in Brunswick 
(247,000 inhabitants). Brunswick is also the home of the Fe¢ 
eral Institute of Physics and Metrology, which determines t 
exact Central European Time (CET) by radio signal. Video 
recorders and CD players are built in Peine and in Osterode 
The firm MAN in Salzgitter (114,000 inhabitants) manufac 
tures trucks; Wilhelmshaven is the only German deepwate! 
port for supertankers. Natural gas from Lower Saxony satis 
fies one fifth of the Federal Republic’s requirement. Betwee 
the Ems and the Elbe rivers, the Lower Saxony Energy Age 
is already explor ing alternatives for the next millennium: 
Goslar’s 
Kaiserpfalz 
dates from 
the 11th-12th 
centuries 
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Maschteich 
electricity generated by wind power, solar power, landfill gas 


and biomass. 
Explorers and inventors, intellect and politics. Diederik 
Pining of Hildesheim landed in America 19 years before 
Columbus, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz developed the binary 
system of numeration in Hanover and built the world’s first 
functional calculating machine. Carl Friedrich Gauss of 
| Brunswick invented the telegraph, Robert Wilhelm Bunsen of 
Géttingen the carbon-zinc battery, Werner von Siemens of | 
| Lenthe the generation of electricity by means of a dynamo, 
and Emil Berliner of Hanover the gramophone. Karl Jatho 
completed the first successful powered flight at the Vahren- 
walder Heide in Hanover - three months before the Wright 
brothers’ attempt in the United States. Walter Bruch, also 
| from Hanover, developed the PAL color system for color tele- 
vision. 


1961 marked the appearance of the last volume of the “Deutsches 
Worterbuch", a comprehensive dictionary of the German 

language begun in 1838 by the brothers Grimm at the Uni- 

| versity of Gottingen. In 1837, the brothers Grimm and five | | 
other professors - the “Géttingen Seven” ~ had protested : 
against the sovereign’s decision to repeal the constitution. In i] 
| 1957, the “Géttingen 18“, a group that included the Nobel } 
Prize laureates Max Born, Otto Hahn, Werner Heisenberg . 
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and Max von Laue, warned against the dangers of nuclear 
rearmament. 
Stone witnesses to power. At the turn of the 10th century 
Hildesheim (105,000 inhabitants) was the center of the Otte: 
ian Empire; in the 12th century Bardowick was the most j im. 
portant hub of trade between East and West. Brunswick gre; 
to become one of the four major metropolises of the Late 
Middle Ages. At the end of the 16th century Emden boaste 
more ships than any other port in Europe; in the 18th cent: 
ry Clausthal-Zellerfeld in the Harz Mountains was one of the 
world’s principal industrial centers. 
Stone witnesses to the past are everywhere: The 900-year-old 
church in Idesen is considered the most outstanding eccles- 
astical structure of its time in Germany. The world’s largest 
medieval library, where Gotthold Ephraim Lessing and Gott 
fried Wilhelm Leibniz worked, is located in Wolfenbittel: 
Goslar, with its magnificent old townscape, is the site of the 
Kaiserpfalz, Germany’s largest medieval secular building. 
Brunswick’s Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum is the oldest att 
museum on the European continent. Celle is the home o! 
Germany's oldest theater in which performances are still 
staged. Notable collections of modern art can be found int 
gol. Art Gallery in Emden and the Sprengel Museum of Moder" 
Art in Hanover. A special attraction for archaeology butls® 
: Hildesheim’s Roemer-Pelizaeus Museum, which has 4 on 
! lection of ancient Egyptian art. The “Violinale“ in Hanovt 
one of the world’s preeminent violin competitions. 


: Further information: he ance! 
— Niedersachsen, Niedersdchsische Staatskanzlei (Lower Saxon state C 
Planckstrasse 2, 30169 Hannover 
Internet: http://www.niedersachsen.de 
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North Rhine-Westphalia 


Population 18 milllon 
Area 34,080 sq km 
Capita} Dilsseldorf 


State election 2000 
SPD 42.8% 
CDU 37.0% 
FDP 9.8% 
Alliance 90/The Greens 7.1% 


uropean industrial area. Industrial heartland, modern 
technology center, land of culture and the media: Formerly 
an industrial landscape dominated by factory smokestacks, 
winding towers and blast furnaces, North Rhine-Westphalia - 
with nearly 18 million inhabitants the most populous state —- 
has undergone a profound structural change in recent 
decades. The land of coal and steel has become a land of 
coal, steel and promising new industries, an attractive site for 
domestic and foreign investors not least because of its out- 
standing infrastructure. The International Building Show Em- 
scher Park has also played a role. Nearly half of its people live 
in large cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants; at 527 
persons per square kilometer, its population density is one of 
the highest in Europe. The nickname “Kohlenpott* (coal scut- 
Ue) is a thing of the past, for the state has long since satisfied 
the call of the 1960s for “blue skies over the Ruhr“. 


Nearly 52 percent of North Rhine-Westphalia’s land area is given 


The 


over to farming; 25 percent is woodlands. Nevertheless, the 
Ruhr, with a population of approximately 4.8 million, is Eu- 
rope’s largest industrial region. Many energy producers and 
suppliers have their headquarters here. North Rhine-West- 
Phalia is also a prime location for the large-scale power plant 
industry and the chemical industry, 

Creation of the state of North Rhine-Westphalia dates to the 
time of British occupation after World War II: In 1946, the 
greater part of the former Prussian Rhine province and the 
Province of West phalia were merged ~ and later augmented 
by the inclusion of the former state of Lippe-Detmold. 
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In 1949, the city of Bonn on the Rhine (305,000 inhabitants) wa, 
chosen as the provisional capital of the Federal Republic, At. 
ter the unification of Germany, Berlin became the perma- 
nent capital. The “federal city “ of Bonn, based on the Berlin. 
Bonn law of 1994, is presently on the way to becoming an jp. 
novative service center while retaining considerable signifi- 
cance in Germany’s political scene: Six government ministri« 
are maintaining their prime administrative functions here a; 
previously. The city also has a big future on an international 
level as the seat of major political institutions given the loca- 
tion there of three UN organizations, the traditional Rhein- 
ische Friedrich Wilhelms University, the not-yet-completed 
CAESAR Research Center and other major research institutes 
and rich cultural offerings. 
~ Coal, steel and the media. Today the state’s economy has é 
broader foundation than ever before. Since 1960 the perce! 
age of the work force employed in the coal and steel indust) 
has dropped dramatically: from 12.5 percent to four percent 
Only 12 coal mines are still in operation in the Ruhr, four o! 
‘ which are to be closed down or amalgamated with other 
; mines in the coming years. Many new jobs have bee? creat 
: in the media and cultural sector, which has become the wal 
Et tor with the highest annual increases in turnover. In 199 uy 
media conglomerate Time Warner opened a movie park a 
movie studio complex in Bottrop-Kirchhellen built at 4 cost 
more than DM 360 million ~ the largest investment ever 
made in this sector in Germany. The Academy of Media Mw 
in Cologne, the Institute for Media Practice and Media Tre 
fer at and Folkwang Academy in Essen and the academy 
sadshiist ba yh dealin examples of the endeav? 
situaice tok _ in this area, ewes 
phalia is employed 7 pesos ta ie ct 
ing process has bits he service sector, Here the Fon’ 
; ays been conjoined with ecologic 
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al as well: The state’s innovative firms active in the fleld of 
environmental protection have made it one of Europe's fore- 
most centers of environmental technology. 

yorth Rhine-Westphalia’ s bustling economic life is supported by 
a dense network of autobahns, rail lines and waterways con- 

necting the state’s numerous big cities such as Cologne 

963,000 inhabitants), Essen (603,000), Dortmund (592,000), 
Disseldorf (568,000), Duisburg (523,000), Bochum (393,000), 
Wuppertal (372,000), Bielefeld (322,000), Gelsenkirchen 
(284,000), Monchengladbach (265,000), Miinster (264,000), 
Krefeld (243,000) and Aachen (244,000). The Diisseldorf and 
Cologne/Bonn airports round out this network; Duisburg on 
the Rhine has the world’s largest inland port. 

44 of Germany’s 100 largest firms have their headquarters in 
North Rhine-Westphalia. In addition to industrial giants such 
as Bayer Leverkusen, E.ON AG or the printing and publishing 
corporation Bertelsmann, about 685,000 small and medium- 
sized businesses are engaged in production. Diisseldorf is one 
of Germany’s largest banking centers. Cologne is one of the 
nation’s leading insurance headquarters. With Diisseldorf, 
Cologne, Dortmund and Essen, North Rhine-Westphalia 
boasts four internationally competitive trade fair venues. The 
state generates more than one fifth of all German exports 
and consumes nearly one fourth of the Federal Republic's im- 
ports, 

Scholarship, culture and leisure. North Rhine-West- 
Phalia’s 52 higher education institutions and trade and tech- 
nical schools offer professional training for some 500,000 stu- 
dents at 70 locations. A network of technology centers and 
‘ransfer sites - including ten institutes operated by the Max 
Planck Society, five run by the Fraunhofer Society, and ZENIT, 


Bonn’s Art 
Museum, 
designed by 
Axel Schultes 
in 1993 
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a center for innovation and technology in Milheim an der 

Ruhr — ensures that small and medium-sized businesses are 

also able to profit from higher education know-how. 
Around 13 million people visit the state’s 602 museums every 
year, for example Bonn’s Museum Mile, the Wallraf-Richarv. 
Museum and Museum Ludwig in Cologne, the Diisseldorf 
State Art Collection and the Folkwang Museum in Essen, the 
Kunsthalle Bielefeld and the Westphalian Landesmuseum 
in Minster. The state of North Rhine-Westphalia contributes 
to the maintenance of more than 80,000 architectural and 
natural grounded monuments. Prominent representatives 0: 
the modern fine arts pursue their work at the academies of 
art in Diisseldorf and Minster. The state’s more than 160 
stages ensure cultural diversity and international renown, * 
do the Ruhr Festival, the NRW Theater Encounter and the 
Oberhausen Days of Short Films. Pina Bausch and her i 
theater are just as well known in New York and Tokyo 4s the 
are in their native city of Wuppertal. 
Given this wealth of offerings it is no wonder that nearly 13.9 
: million people (booking 34.7 million overnight stays) come’ 
hee North Rhine-Westphalia every year — as trade fair visito®” 
| instance, or as holidaymakers attracted by the unspoiled 
scenery of the Miinsterland with its charming moated pot 
and by recreational opportunities such as skiing in the a 


| s . *g8 jal 
: land or windsurfing on one of the state’s many artific 
lakes, 


Further information: 
~ Nordrhein-Westlalen, Staatskanzlei (State Chancellery) 
Stadttor 1, 40219 Disseldort 
Internet: http://www.nrw.de 
E-mail: poststelle@stk.nrw.de 
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Rhineland-Palatinate 


Population 4.0 million 


Area 19,849 sq km 


Capital 


State election 1996 
SPD 39.8% 
CDU 38.7% 
FDP 8.9% 
Alliance 90/The Greens 6.9% 


In the middle of Europe. The state of Rhineland-Palatinate 


was formed after the end of World War II, on 30 August 
1946, by the French military government. Traditional struc- 
tures were not taken into account; instead parts of Germany 
were merged that never before belonged together: parts of 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, the territory of Hesse on the 
left bank of the Rhine, and the strongly Bavarian-influenced 
Palatinate. These regions have become closely knit over time, 
however, and Rhineland-Platinate has acquired its own identity. 


Rhineland-Palatinate has profited greatly from its geographical 
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location. The extensive modernized network of autobahns 
and federal highways, the convenient rail connections bet- 
ween the cities of Mainz, Kaiserslautern, Trier, Ludwigshafen 
and Koblenz, the major waterways Rhine and Mosel, as well 
as the state’s proximity to three economically powerful cen- 
ters ~ the Rhine-Main, Rhine-Neckar and Rhine-Ruhr regions 
~ have created optimal framework conditions for the develop- 
ment of Rhineland-Palatinate into one of Germany's most dy- 
Namic regions. 

old European cultural heartland. The Rhineland was 
settled by Celts, Romans, Burgundians and Franks. In Speyer, 
Worms and Mainz, all on the Rhine, stand the great imperial 
Cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Construction of the oldest syn- 
agogue in Germany (built in the Romanesque style) began in 
Worms in 1034. It was in Worms, too, at the Imperial Diet of 
1521, that reformer Martin Luther refused to recant his the 
ses. Three hundred years later, in Koblenz, the liberal paper 
“Rheinischer Merkur“ inveighed against Napoleonic rule and 
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censorship of the press. In 1832 Hambach Castle was the 
scene of the first democratic-republican assembly in Ger. 
many. The worldfamous Gutenberg Museum displays its trey. 
ures in Mainz, the birthplace of Johannes Gutenberg (1409. , 
68), who invented the art of printing books with movable 
type and who was voted worldwide “Man of the Millenniy;; 
in 1999. The philosopher and father of scientific socialism, 
Karl Marx (1818-83), was porn in Trier. 
Viticulture and industry. products from the state of 
Rhineland-Palatinate are in high demand. With an export 
rate of around 41.2 percent, it ranks first in this category 
among Germany's states. Its economy is remarkably diversi. 
fied: Rhineland-Palatinate is a wine-growing center (two 
thirds of the country’s wine comes from here) and an impor. 
tant wood producer as well as a major center of the chemic: 
industry and a leading supplier of automobile components. 
Distinctive regional industries include the gemstone industr 
in Idar-Oberstein, ceramic and glass products from the West 
erwald. Small and medium-sized businesses form the back- 
bone of the Rhineland-Palatinate economy. The state’s princ 
pal industrial employer is the chemical and plastics process 
ing industry: BASF in Ludwigshafen is Europe’s largest chem 
cal factory complex and Rhineland-Palatinate’s largest mant 
facturing firm. Also situated on the Rhine are the state’s fou 
next-largest companies: Boehringer (pharmaceuticals) in In- 
gelheim, Joh. A. Benckiser (chemicals, cosmetics) in Lud- 
wigshafen, SGE Deutsche Holding (construction) in Lud- 
-: wigshafen and the Schott Glassworks in Mainz. Europe’s 
largest television network, ZDF (Channel Two), has its heat 
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my quarters in Mainz, the state capital, as does the broadcast" 

company SAT.1. 
Panorama 
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picturesque landscapes. Rhineland-Palatinate lies in the 
center of the Rhenish Schist Massif. One of the most beautiful 
landscapes in the world is the stretch of the Rhine Valley be- 
tween Bingen and Bonn. Dotted with castles, it is steeped in 
legend, and its praises have been sung by countless poets. 
Here and in the valley of the Mosel River grow wines which 
are prized by connoisseurs all over the world. At the foot of 
the Palatinate Forest runs the “German Wine Route“. 

The Rhine has been the region’s economic artery since time im- 
memorial. On it lie the cities of Ludwigshafen (165,000 inhab- 
itants), Mainz (186,000 inhabitants), and Koblenz (109,000 in- 
habitants). Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa built a castle in 
Kaiserslautern (101,000 inhabitants) in the 12th century. The 
city of Trier (100,000 inhabitants) is 2,000 years old; its build- 
ings dating from Roman times appear on the UNESCO World 
Heritage List, as do the cathedrals in Speyer, Worms and 
Mainz, the abbey church Maria Laach in the Eifel, Eltz Castle, 
the town of Oberwesel on the Rhine, St. Catherine’s Church 
in Oppenheim, the Church of St. Paulinus in Trier and the 
Ehrenbreitstein Fortress at Koblenz. 

Artists of yesterday and today. The unusual light above 
the lovely hilly countryside of the Palatinate was captured by 
Painters Max Slevogt (1868-1932) and Hans Purrmann (1880- 
1966). Prominent contemporary artists from Rhineland-Palati- 
hate include painters Heijo Hangen, Karl Otto Gétz and Otto 
Greis as well as sculptors Franz Bernhard, Erwin Wortelkamp 
and Michael Croissant. Every year, between 1 May and 3 Oc- 
lober, the “Rhineland-Palatinate Summer of Culture” features 


4 wide variety of cultural events which are held all over the 
Slate, 


F 
Urthey information: 


Peland Platz, Staatskanzlel (State Chancellery) 
sie lmelerAllee 1, 55116 Mainz 

Tel http: //www.stk.rip.de 

“Mail: Poststelle@stk.rlp.de 
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a rn 
Saarland 

Population 1,1 million i) 

Area 2,570 sq km +f 


Capital Saarbrticken 


State election 1999 
Cpu A5,5% 
SPD 44.4% 


An eventful history. The political evolution of the smallest 
German state (apart from the city-states) mirrors the vicissi- 
tudes of German history in the 20th century. After World 
War I, after the Treaty of Versailles came into force in 1920, 
this coal and steel region was detached from the German Re 
ich and placed under the administration of the League of Ne 
tions. In 1935 the people of the Saar voted by a majority of 
more than 90 percent in favor of its political reintegration in 
to Germany. 

The same thing happened after World War II. France, the occu: 
pying power, closed the border between the Saarland and 
the rest of Germany. In a referendum held in 1955, the Saar 
landers again voted by a large majority in favor of the Saat 
once more being returned to the Federal Republic, France's 
consent to this wish was a milestone in the process of Franc? 
German reconcillation. 

The reintegration of the Saarland on 1 January 1957 was effect 
in accordance with Article 23 of the Basic Law (the Germa? 
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constitution) = setting a precedent for the process of German 
unification tn 1990, 

City, state and river, The Saarland takes {ts name from the 
Saar River, a Uributary of the Mosel; the Saar also appears in 
the names of the state's largest cles. The Saar meanders 
charmingly through scente countryside = a popular destina- 
Hon for tourists and hikers Is the loop of the Saar near 
Orscholz, Grapes grown along the lower reaches of the Saar 
yleld a wine prized by connolsseurs, Saarlanders have a par- 
Hality for more than the wine, however: Thetr Jocal cuisine 
combines German tradition with French finesse = Just one ex- 
ample of the symbtosts of the French and German way of Iife 
which js typleal of the Saarland, The state capttal Saarbri- 
chen (185,000 Inhabitants) Is also an Industrial hub and a 
convention center, the venue of the International Saar Falr, 
One fine Baroque bullding Is the Ludwigskirehe bullt tn 
1702-75 by Urledrich Joachtm Stengel, The University of the 
Saurland in Saarbraecken, the colleges of art and music, and 
other higher education Institutions and Pachhochschulen are 
attended by many students from neighboring countries as 
well, Saarbricken olfers a wealth of cultural attractions tn- 
Cludhig flim and theater festivals, museums, orchestras and 
choral groups, The director Max Ophals (1902-57), who was 
born dn Saarbrdicken, made film history with his detlghttul 
Comedles, 

The name of the elly of Saarlouls recalls the fact that here, about 
JOO years ago, (he French king Louls XIV ordered his military 
engineer Sébastien le Prestre de Vauban to erecta fortress to 
defend his conquests in (he western part of Germany, Today 
Saarlouls tion dnportant dncdustelal elty (automoblles, steel, 
food and electromes), 

Volkiinigen was shaped by the fronworks founded here ta 187, 
which by 1890 had already become one of the former Ger 
nag Wnpire’s principal tron producers, This trouworks even 
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tually became unable to compete on the world’s markets ang 
was shut down in 1986; substantial parts of it, however, Were 
preserved. Today it is an industrial museum and is used {oy 
cultural purposes. In 1995, the Vélklinger Hiitte ironworks 
was placed on the UNESCO World Heritage List. 

One of Europe’s core regions. “The Saarlanders show us by 
their example how it is possible to be a good Saarlander, a 
good German, a good European and a good neighbor all at 
the same time.“ Thus the former Federal President Richard 
von Weizsacker characterized the people of the Saar. The 
Saarland in Germany, Lorraine in France, and Luxembourg - 
often referred to by the abbreviation “Saar-Lor-Lux* — are de 
veloping ever closer ties, not least as a result of extensive new 
transportation projects. Traditional branches of industry of 
supraregional importance are glass and ceramics as well as 
mechanical engineering, metal processing and chemicals. 
The Saarland also furthers research projects of great signifi- 
cance. Future-oriented areas of emphasis include informatio? 
and communications technologies, materials research, elec- 
tronics, production technologies and medical technology. Nt 
merous top-notch university and university-affiliated insti- 
tutes form the interface between research and practical ap- 
plications: the Max Planck Institute for Computers, for exalt 
ple, as well as the German Research Centre for Artificial Int 
ligence, the Fraunhofer Institute for Non-Destructive Testing: 
the Fraunhofer Institute for Medical Technology, the Institut? 


for Information Systems and the world-famous Institute for 
New Materials. 


Further information: 
— Saarland, Staatskanzlei (State Chancellery) 
Am Ludwigsplatz 14, 66117 Saarbriicken 
Internet: http://www.saarland.de 


/Menue_regierung.html 
E-mail: presse@stk.saarland.de . 
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The Free State of Saxony 


Population 


4.5 million 
Area 18,413 sq kin 
Capital Dresden 
state election 1999 
epi 56.9% 
PDS 22.2% 
SPD 10.7% 


idustrial center of the east. With approximately 244 in- 


habitants per square kilometer, the Free State of Saxony is the 


most populous of the new states. It is a state with a long in- 
dustrial tradition: Prior to the Second World War, the tri- 


angle formed by the cities of Dresden, Leipzig and Chemnitz 
was the industrial heart of Germany. Leipzig (437,000 inhabi- 


tants) was one of the main centers of peaceful resistance to 


the regime of the former GDR; the large Monday demonstra- 


tions culminated on 9 October 1989 in the chant: “We are 
the people!“ 

the fall of the Wall ushered in a massive restructuring of the 
Saxon economy. Today about 60 percent of the entire work 
force is employed in the service sector. A highly diversified 
and productive small and medium-sized business sector has 
emerged, comprised of more than 125,000 firms. 

Industry nevertheless plays a more important role here than in 
the other new states: 7.6 percent of Saxony’s inhabitants are 
employed in the industrial sector, accounting for roughly 33 
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percent of the industrial production in eastern Germa 
bulk of Saxony’s industrial output (manufacturing thai Th 
generated by the food industry (15 percent), the tieclig 
engineering industry (13 percent), metal production aan 
cessing (12 percent), and manufacturing of data Process br, 
equipment and installations (10 percent); automobile i 
facturing especially is in the midst of very dynamic develo 
ment, accounting for with 21 percent. At the same tim @ . 
Dresden and the surrounding area continue to be a Cente; 
for the microelectronics industry. 

The Meissen porcelain factory has been producing exquisite a 
chandise continuously since 1710. Its trademark ~ crosseq 
blue swords — are known the world over. Johann Friedrich 
Béttger (1682-1719) discovered the formula for this “white 
gold“ in 1708 while working in his laboratory in Dresden. 

The world’s first SLR camera was constructed in Dresden, and 
such everyday articles as the toothpaste tube, filter cigarette 
mouthwash, beer bottle caps and coffee filters were devel- 
oped here as well. 

With four universities in Leipzig, Freiberg, Dresden and Chem 
nitz, twelve Fachhochschulen and five colleges of art, the 
ternational Graduate School of Zittau, as well as the Paluce 
School Dresden - Academy of Artistic Dance, Saxony has thé 
most highly diversified network of higher education institt 
tions in the new states. Small seminars, state-of-the-art r& | 

sy search institutions and cooperation with business and in 

| try ensure a high standard of education and training. Ts ; 

| well as the strong technical and scientific orientation a 

. articY 

state’s higher education institutions make Saxony a P 
larly attractive location for firms engaged 
ment and distribution of technological pr 
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The Leipzig Graduate School of Management Is the only pri- 
vate university in eastern Germany. 


“florence on the Elbe" and “Paris in mintature“, Not 


only is Dresden (453,000 inhabitants) reconstructing substan- 


tial parts of the historical city, which was almost completely 
destroyed at the end of World War II, but it is emerging as 
a European high-tech location. The baroque Church of Our 
Lady (built 1726-43 by George Bahr) will be reerected from 
the rubble of war in time to celebrate the 800th anniversary 
of the city’s founding. For almost 50 years, the ruin has 
served as a cautionary reminder of the horrors of war. About 
one third of the original stones will be returned to their for- 
mer positions. 


Dresden is regaining its traditional center as old quarters and 


historical buildings are reconstructed. Avant-garde architec- 
ture like the St. Benno Gymnasium and the Ufa Kristallpalast 
will stand alongside magnificent old buildings like the Ta- 
schenberg and the Coselpalais. The city once referred to as 
“Florence on the Elbe“ because of its architectural elegance 
places great value on the preservation of its baroque tradi- 
tion; but that is not to say it has not recognized the signs of 
the 21st century in science and research and set its sights on 
future technology and high tech: firms such as Infineon, Mo- 
torola, AMD, Volkswagen, Gruner + Jahr and Daimler- 
Chrysler are investing in the state capital of Saxony so they 
can carry out research, manufacture and do business there. 


Dresden has once again become a tourist magnet, attracting 


around seven million visitors per year. As early as 1985 the 
Italian renaissance-style Oper, built by Gottfried Semper 1870- 
78, was re-opened. Another of the city’s landmarks is the 
Residenzschloss, It has been rebuilt with public funding ~ the 
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process now nearing completion. The castle will eventually 
house a museum of Saxony history and culture, 

Leipzig, referred to in Johann Wolfgang von Goethe's "Pause as 
“Paris in miniature”, has been a trade fair venue for more 
than 800 years. At a cost of about DM 1.3 billion, the former 
Mockau Airport was transformed into a modern trade exhihy 
tion complex that opened in 1996, Since time immemorial, 
Leipzig has been a center of the publishing Industry; the 
book fair held here each year has established Itself, along 
with the book fair in Frankfurt/Main, as a key fair for con: 
tacts with Eastern Europe in particular. The university was 
founded as early as 1409. The city is becoming more and 
more of a media location and has been endowed with the 
first German chair for public relations. 

The traditional and the modern. Saxony has helped to 
write many a chapter of German cultural history. The com 
posers Heinrich Schiitz, Johann Sebastian Bach, Carl Marla 
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A pearl of 
Dresden 
Baroque - the 
Wall Pavilion 
at the 
Zwinger 

von Weber, Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Robert Schumann, 
Richard Wagner and Richard Strauss lived, worked and per- 
formed famous pieces for the first time here. The Saxony 
state opera, Semper Oper, with its Staatskapelle in the Dres- 
den Kreuzchor, the St. Thomas Choir and Leipzig’s Gewand- 
haus Orchestra are all internationally renowned. 


The state boasts a wide variety of museums: In Dresden, the 


Green Vault displays the exquisitely crafted treasures accu- 
mulated by the Saxon electors, especially Augustus II the 
Strong (1670-1733); priceless art collections are to be found in 
the Old Masters Gallery, where Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna“ 
is On view, and in the New Masters Gallery, which features 
outstanding works from the Romantic period. Also worthy of 
special mention are the lace museum in Plauen, the automo- 
bile museum in Zwickau, the museum of industry in Chem- 
hitz, the mineralogical collection in Freiberg, the Lessing Mu- 
seum in Kamenz, and the Sorbian Museum in Bautzen, the 
center of the Lusatian Sorbs, a Slavic minority. 


Saxony has a wealth of magnificent palaces and elaborately land- 


scaped parks and gardens. Notable examples, in addition to 
the Dresden Zwinger, are Moritzburg Palace, Rammenau 
Palace, the moated Klaffenbach Palace, Pillnitz Palace and 
Pillnitz Park. Other tourist attractions include the “Silver 
Route“ in the Erz Mountains and the “Saxon Wine Route“ as 
well as festivals such as the Dresden Music Festival, the Inter- 
national Dixieland Festival and the Elbe Slope Festival in 
Dresden, the Karl May Festival in Radebeul, as well as the 
“Encounters” festival, in Chemnitz, the International Gottfried 
Silbermann Days in Freiberg and the euro-scene in Leipzig. 


Further information: 
_ — Freistaat Sachsen, Sachsische Staatskanzlei (Saxon State Chancellery) 


Archivstrasse 1, 01097 Dresden 
Internet: http://www.sachsen.de 
E-mail: info@sk.sachsen.de 
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Pop ton 2.65 million 
Area 20.455 2 5G km 
Capita} Masactars 


State in the heart of Germany. Saxony-Anhalt stretches 
from the Altmark heathland, which borders the state of Low: 
er Saxony to the north, across the fertile lowlands of the 
Magdeburger Borde and the industrial areas around Halle 
and Bitterfeld to the vineyards along the Saale and Unstrut 
rivers, the northernmost wine-growing region in the Federz 
Republic of Germany. The Elbe River flows through the sta‘? 
over a distance of about 300 kilometers. In the southweste™ 
portion of the Magdeburger Borde rise the Harz Mountain‘: 
their highest peak is the Brocken (1,142 meters). Extensive 
and extraordinarily scenic landscape reserves include the 
Hochharz National Park and the Elbe Reserve, where beave" 
can be found living in the wild. Saxony-Anhalt’s history 45 
state in its own right is brief: It existed only from 1947 to 
1952 and was not reestablished until the unification of Ge" 
many on 3 October 1990. Some of its regions are among t! 
heartlands of German culture, The Altmark in the north ¥” 
long under the influence of Brandenburg; the south and 
east were dominated by Saxony, Anhalt was constituted |" 
1212 under the Ascanian princes and experienced its cull 
zenith in the 18th century under Prince Leopold Il of 
Anhalt Dessau, The Russian empress Catherine the Great 8° 
4 descendant of the House of Anhalt-Zerbst. 

Cithes taken from a picture book. First mentioned I! 4 
document dating from 805, the state captital Magdeburg 
(249,000 Inhabitants) i9 the second largest city in Uhils path 
sparsely populated state, Here stands the first Gothic call 
dial built on German soil: Dedicated tn 1363, it contall 
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grave of Emperor Otto I. Magdeburg’s oldest structure is the ~~ 
Abbey of Our Lady, which was completed in 1160 and has 
survived the centuries virtually unchanged. The city of Halle 
(261,000 inhabitants), which prospered in the Middle Ages 
from salt extraction, is dominated by its cathedral, the 
Church of Our Lady and the Red Tower. In Dessau (86,700 in- 
habitants), Walter Gropius began setting global standards in 
architecture in 1925 with the “Bauhaus“. Especially pictur- 
esque are the Harz towns of Halberstadt, Wernigerode and 
Quedlinburg with their half-timber houses dating from the 
16th18th centuries. Quedlinburg’s Old Town graced with 
more than 1,200 half-timber houses (which are now being 
renovated one by one) has been placed on the UNESCO 
World Heritage List. Of particular interest in the city of 
Naumburg is the St. Peter and Paul Cathedral with the donor 
figures Ekkehard and Uta dating from the 13th century. 
Spread out over an area of 112 hectares, Worlitz Park near 
Dessau with the palace of Leopold III dedicated in 1773 is 
one of the most beautiful English-style gardens in Europe. A 
popular tourist attraction is the “Romanesque Route“, which 
winds through Saxony-Anhalt for about 1,000 kilometers and 
passes by more than 70 notable architectural monuments. 
\griculture and large-scale industry. The soils of the 
Magdeburger Borde and the Harz foreland are some of the 
most fertile farmland in Germany - mainly grain, sugar 
beets, potatoes and vegetables. Ten years after German unifi- 
cation, Saxony-Anhalt has developed into an innovative loca- 
tion in economic terms. Numerous well-known firms from in- 
side and outside Germany are now located here. Aspirin 
tablets, known the world over, are produced here in Bitter- 
feld. The glass for the Reichstag’s new dome in Berlin came 
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from the US flat glass producer, Guardi 
in Wolfen. 


Playing a dominant role in the economy of Saxony-Anhalt 
the chemical industry with its long tradition, the 
try and increasingly the automobile industry, The 
among the most modern of their kind in the world, Along 
with Saxony-Anhalt, the Halle-Leipzig region is 
ing a center for bio- and ge 
tion and communication te 
their presence in Saxony- 
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College of Education, and the Medical Academy. More than 
13,000 students are registered at the over 300-year-old Martin 
Luther University of Halle-Wittenberg. The College of Art and 
Design at Giebichenstein Castle in Halle is gaining increasing 
recognition. 

prominent individuals. Martin Luther (1483-1546) was born 
in Fisleben and died there as well. He was laid to rest in the 
castle church in Wittenberg, to the door of which he had 
nailed his Ninety-Five Theses in 1517. Working at Falkenstein 
Castle in the 13th century, Eike von Repgow wrote the “Sach- 
senspiegel“ (Saxon Mirror), the most important compilation 
of medieval law. The “Merseburg Charms", two linguistic 
monuments written in Old High German, date from the 10th 
century. 

George Frideric Handel was born in Halle, Georg Philipp Tele- 
mann was a native of Magdeburg, and Johann Sebastian 
Bach composed his “Brandenburg Concertos” at the royal 
court in Kéthen. Kurt Weill, one of the most expressive com- 
posers of our century, came from Dessau. 

The scientist Otto von Guericke discovered the principle underly- 
ing the air pump and demonstrated the effect of a vacuum 
using his “Magdeburg hemispheres“ in 1663. Quedlinburg 
was the birthplace of the first German woman doctor, 
Dorothea Christiana Erxleben, who earned her doctorate in 
1754 at the university in Halle. Otto von Bismarck, German 
Reich Chancellor from 1871 to 1890, was born in Sch6n- 
hausen in 1815; a Bismarck Museum was opened there in 
1998 on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of his death, 

Further information: 

— Sachsen-Anhalt, Staatskanzlei (State Chancellery) 
Domplatz 4, 39104 Magdeburg 


Internet: http://www.sachsen-anhalt.de 
E-mail: staatskanzlei@stk.sachsen-anhalt.de 
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re ypulation 2.7 million 
Area 15,729 sq kin 
Capital 


State election 2000 


rt 
SPD 43.1% ‘ <i 
CDU 35.2% ‘ 
FDP 7.6% \ 
Alliance 90/The Greens 6.2% c 
SSW 4.1% > 


Hub of the Baltic region. Schleswig-Holstein is the only Ge: 
man state bordered by two seas: the North Sea and the 
Baltic. The sparsely populated state (2.7 million inhabitants) 
makes the most of its geographical location between Scand: 
navia and Eastern Europe: It aims to be the hub for countrie 
encircling the Baltic Sea, which with a total population of 
more than 50 million constitute one of Europe’s regions of 
the future. In order to preserve Schleswig-Holstein’s natural 
beauty, great importance is attached to environmental pre 
tection measures. Efforts to keep the seas clean as well as 1@ 
ture and soil conservation measures are therefore key prioti 
ties of state policy. This conforms with a technological devel 
opment which has transformed Schleswig Holstein into 4? 2 
tractive high tech location in the Baltic region. 

Cities with long-standing traditions. Every summer dut 
ing “Kiel Week”, the state capital Kiel (237,000 inhabitan’s)* 
the meeting place for the international sailing elite and the 
venue of the popular cultural festival held in conjunction 
with the regatta, Shipbuilding and ferry traffic - especially : 
Scandinavia — are just as much a part of the city as the i 
posing sailing ship “Gorch Fock*, a training ship which 4°“ 
ments Kiel’s close ties to the navy. Liibeck (214,000 inhabk 
tants), the “Queen of the Hanseatic League“ graced with 
many notable medieval buildings, has been placed on the 
UNESCO World Heritage List. The novels of Litbeck’s fa™" 
sons Heinrich and Thomas Mann rank among the world’ 
in Mterary works. Liibeck-Travemiinde is one of EuroP e° 
most important ferry ports, Once a year, meticulously © 


An 
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stored sailing ships and replicas converge in Flensburg 
(86,600 inhabitants) for the “Rum Regatta”. 

economy in transition. In recent years Schleswig-Hol- 
stein has undergone a profound structural transformation 
from a region based on agriculture and fisheries to a modern 
location for business, industry and technology. The shipbuild- 
ing industry, which at one time dominated the economy of 
the state capital Kiel in particular, survived the structural cri- 
sis by focusing on construction of specialized ships amongst 
other things. Approximately one million hectares of the 
state’s land are given over to farming; the future, however, 
belongs to marine and medical technologies, software pro- 
duction, and energy and environmental technologies. With 
more than 1,500 wind turbines, Schleswig-Holstein is Ger- 
many’s number one supplier of wind power. It also ranks 
near the top in terms of technology centers and boasts well 
over 1,000 firms in the IT and communications sector alone. 
At the same time, the state has taken action to create the 
necessary infrastructure. Autobahns form not only the impor- 
tant north-south axis; links with the west coast are equally 
important for tourism, business and industry. Three universi- 
ties as well as four public and two private Fachhochschulen 
furnish facilities for training young scholars. All of the above 
have helped to solidify Schleswig-Holstein’s acknowledged 
strong position both nationally and internationally as an at- 
tractive site for business and industry. 


| “Gentle tourism". The North Sea island of Helgoland with its 


famous red cliffs was the backdrop for the poet August Hein- 
rich Hoffmann von Fallersleben in 1841 when he wrote the 
German anthem. The North Frisian Islands of Sylt, Fohr and 
Amrum are a holidaymaker’s paradise; the same is true of 
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The Free State of Thuringia 


Population 2.5 million 
Area 16,171 sq km 
Capital 


Erfurt 


State election 1999 

cDU 51.0% 
PDS 21.3% 
SPD 18.5% 


Germany's center. Thuringia lies in the geographical center 
of Germany and encompasses as its heartland the bowl-shaped 
Thuringian Basin and the Thuringian Forest. It stretches west- 
ward to the Werra River and southeastward past the Saale 
River to the Weisse Elster River. To the southwest lies the 
Rhon, and in the south the state abuts the Franconian Forest. 
Thuringia neighbors five states; further improvement and en- 
largement of the transportation network is consequently one 
of the paramount objectives of infrastructure plans. The auto- 
bahns A 4 and A 9, which traverse Thuringia in a west-east 
and north-south direction respectively, are presently being 
widened to six lanes. With the construction of a new traffic 
axis through the Thuringian Forest (an autobahn and a stretch 
of track for high-speed trains), an urgently needed link is be- 
ing created, one which will do justice to Thuringia’s central 
location and which would have been completed much earlier 
had Germany not been divided, Erfurt (203,000 inhabitants) 
the state capital, Is referred to as the “city of flowers sha 
Old part of the city is graced with an unusually large Co a 
Of patrician homes, churches and monasteries which virtually 
make it an architectural open-air museum. 

Territorial fragmentation and culture. 
Particularly affected by Germany's earlier te 
lation, The region's rulers competed Intense 


Other, especially in the cultural sphere, a , the most prom 
In their role as patrons of the fine arts. By fal 


‘ -Weimal 
iInent among them was Duke Carl August of cae al 
Lisenach (1757-1828), He brought to his court the Ps 
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translator of Shakespeare's works Christoph Martin Wielang 
an : S poet and philologist Johann Gottfried yop, 
(1733-1813), the poet and | a fahant Woltnane ye 
Herder (1744-1803), and above all Jo mee ) a sed 
Goethe (1749-1832). Thus at that time, arounc : ; Weim 
became a center of German and European intellectual life, I 
this city Goethe wrote some of peer famous a in- 
cluding the final version of “faust. Weimar was also home 
to Friedrich von Schiller from 1787 to 1789 a from 1799 y 
1805. Here he wrote, among other works, sis William Tell’, 
In the second half of the 19th century, eran a ieee Com 
posed and gave concerts in this city distinctive for its keen 
appreciation of the fine arts. Here, in 1919, Walter bse 
founded the Bauhaus, a school of architecture which sought 
to overcome the divisions between art, handicraft and tect: 
nology. In 1925, the Bauhaus moved to Dessau, and a few 
years later to Berlin. There, in 1933, it fell victim to the bar- 
barity that followed Hitler’s seizure of power and sealed the 
fate of the first German republic, the Weimar Republic. - 
whose constitution had been drafted and adopted in Wel™ 
in 1919. - 
Weimar (62,000 inhabitants) was selected as the Cultural City ” 
Europe for the year 1999, the 250th anniversary of Goeth’ 
birth. Johann Sebastian Bach, the scion of a renowned nat , 
of musicians, was born in Eisenach in 1685. Ensconced _ 
nearby Wartburg in 1522, Martin Luther translated the 
Testament into German ~ a key step in the emergence of 
modern German in written form. Thuringia marked the 
450th anniversary of the reformer’s death with a “puthel ; 
Year 1996", Meeting at the Wartburg in 1817, represent” 


of patriotic student groups known as “Burschenschalte! 
called for @ united Germany, 
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industry and crafts. In Thuringia, where important roads in- 
tersected, commerce and the craft trades found favorable 
conditions for growth. Woad, a plant yielding blue coloring 
matter, brought the region early prosperity. A tradition of 
weapons craftsmanship led Suhl to become the “armorer’s 
workshop“ for hunting and sporting guns. The industrializa- 
tion of Germany in the 19th century began in Saxony and 
Thuringia; important branches were mining (potash), porce- 
lain, glass, toys, and above all machine tools and the optical 
industry associated with the names Zeiss and Schott in Jena. 

Thuringia has once again picked up the thread of these old tradi- 
tions. In the wake of the wrenching economic changes 
brought on by the fall of the Wall and the end of the GDR, 
new structures in line with market conditions have been de- 
veloped which make it possible to attract future-oriented 
technologies to the Free State of Thuringia. Since the restruc- 
turing of JENOPTIK, for instance, the firm has grown to be- 
come a successful high-tech group with international opera- 
tions. With four universities (in Jena, Weimar, Erfurt and Il- 
menau), a number of Fachhochschulen, roughly 50 research 
institutions and 20 technology centers, Thuringia now has a 
strong academic and scientific base. Jena (99,000 inhabitants) 
continues to be the heart of the optical industry. Machinery 
is manufactured above all in Gera (116,000 inhabitants) and 
Erfurt. The state capital is also a center for microelectronics. 
In Eisenach the traditional automobile industry with its sup- 
pliers predominates; the new Opel plant there has the high- 
est productivity of any automobile factory in Europe. Other 
industries in Thuringia are the electronics, glass, fine ceram- 
ics, wood processing, textile, clothing and chemical indus- 
tries. The media sector in Thuringia is also becoming increas- 
ingly important, 

Half of Thuringia’s land area is given over to farming; some of its 

farmland has soil of the highest quality, Important crops are 
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grain, rape, potatoes and sugar beets. Thuringia has alsg 
long enjoyed an excellent reputation for the processing oj 
agricultural products into foods for human consumption, 
Germany’s “green heart”. Extensive forests and broad ey. 
panses of fields as well as romantic valleys and gorges mak: 
the Thuringian Forest an attractive hiking and winter spor; 
area. The Rennsteig, which runs along the crest of the ridge 
of the Thuringian Forest for a length of 168 kilometers, is - 
next to the Eselsweg in the Spessart region — Germany’s ol¢- 
est and most famous hiking path. The state’s wealth of me 
dicinal and mineral springs has fostered the growth of mar 
health resorts. Approximately 170 artificial lakes afford opt 
mal conditions for water sports enthusiasts. Of course visite: 
are also drawn to Thuringia by its rich cultural heritage. Thi 
300-kilometer-long “Thuringian Classical Route", which we 
opened in 1992, takes people to the state’s most beautiful 
spots, to castles and palaces, to museums and memorials ~? 
ways calling to mind the time when Thuringia was the ce 
id ter of German intellectual life. 
| _ Meiningen is once again the home of a flourishing theater. in 
the 19th century, this city became famous throughout Eur 
rope for its court theater troupe “The Meiningen Compa" 
Its spectacular success was attributable to the patronage cl 
the local sovereign, Duke George II of Saxe-Meininge”: whe 


4 also directed the company. Today this theater is one of the 
: most popular in Germany, 


Further information: 
, ~ Freistaat Thiringen, Thiri 
= : ; nger Staatske . j 
: Regierungsstrasse 73, 99084 eo oy —— 
* udemet; http://www. thueringen.de 
Bi. Eanail: Gnauck]@TSK.thueringen.de 
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History 


German history up to 1945 


Up to the last century, it was a widely held belief that German 
history began in the year A.D. 9, That was when Arminius, a 
prince of a Germanic tribe called the Cherusci, vanquished 
three Roman legions in the Teutoburg Forest (southeast of 
modern-day Bielefeld). Arminius, about whom not much else 
ts Known, was regarded as the first German national hero, 
and a huge memorial to him was built near Detmold in the 
years 1838-75, 

Nowadays a less simplistic view is taken, The gradual emergence 
of a distinctly German nation was a process which took hun- 
Greds of years. The word “deutsch* (German) probably first 
became common currency in the 8th century and initially 
Getined only the language spoken in the eastern part of the 
Franconian realm, This empire, which reached the zenith of 
its power under Charlemagne, incorporated peoples speaking 
both Germanic and Romance dialects, After Charlemagne's 
Seath (814), it was not long before it fell apart. In the course 
Cf Various divisions prompted by the respective lines of noble 
Inheritance, a Western and an eastern realm developed, 
Whose political boundary approximately coincided with the 
boundary between German and French speakers, Only gradu- 
aly did a feeling of cohesion develop among the inhabitants 
Of the eastern realm, Ht was not until then that the term 
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rred from the language to its speakers 


“deutsch* was transfe 
yey lived in, henceforth termeg 


and ultimately to the region tl 
“Deutschland”. 
d relatively early and re. 


The German western frontier was fixe 
frontier moved to and 


mained fairly stable. But the eastern 
fro for hundreds of years. Around 900 it ran approximately 


along the Elbe and Saale rivers. In subsequent centuries Ger. 
man settlement extended far to the east. This expansion 
stopped only in the middle of the 14th century. The ethnic 
boundary then made between Germans und Slavs remained 


until World War II. 
High Middle Ages. The transition from the East Franconian to 
the German “Reich* is usually dated from 911, when, after 
ut, the Franconian duke 


the Carolingian dynasty had died 0 

Conrad I was elected kin garded as the first German 

aie (The official title was 
King“; from the 11th century the 


g. He is re 
“frankish King“ and later “Roman 


name of the realm was “Ro 


ae pares # , Ka RULE = hi oa Emperor 
= Frederick |, 
Barbarossa, 
Romano- 
German 
emperor 
(1122-90); 
book minia- 
ture (c. 1180) 
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man Empire", from the 13th century “Holy Roman Empire“, 
and in the 15th century the words “of the German Nation“ 
were added.) It was an electoral monarchy; that is to say, the 
high nobility chose the king who then ruled over them. In 
addition, “dynastic right“ applied: The new king had to be a 
blood relation of his predecessor. This principle was broken 
several times. There were also a number of double elections. 
The medieval empire had no capital city; the king ruled from 
a court which moved from place to place. There were no im- 
perial taxes; the king drew his sustenance mainly from “im- 
perial estates" he administered in trust. His authority was not 
always recognized by the powerful tribal dukes unless he was 
militarily powerful and a skillful forger of alliances. Conrad’s 
successor, the Saxon duke Henry I (919-36), was the first to 
succeed in this complex tactical role, and to an even greater 
extent so did his son, Otto (936-73). Otto made himself the 
real ruler of the realm. His great power found obvious ex- 
pression when he was crowned Emperor in 962 in Rome. 

From then on, the German king could claim the title “Emperor. 

‘The emperorship was conceived as universal and theoretical- 
ly gave its incumbent control over the entire Occident. How- 
ever, this notion never became full political reality. In order 
to be crowned Emperor by the Pope, the king had to make 
his way to Rome and this inaugurated an ongoing orienta- 
tion toward Italy by the German kings. For 300 years they 
were able to retain control of upper and central Italy, but be 
Cause of this they were diverted from important tasks in Ger- 
Many. And so Otto’s successors inevitably suffered big set- 
backs, However, under the succeeding Salian dynasty a new 
upswing occurred. With Henry III (1039-56), the German 
kingship and emperorship reached the zenith of its power, 
Maintaining above all a supremacy over the Papacy. 

Henry jy (1056-1106) was not able to hold this position, In a 
qUarre} with Pope Gregory VII over whether bishops and oth- 
&r influential church officials should be appointed by the 
Pope or by the temporal ruler, he was superficially successful. 
But Gr egory retaliated by excommunicating Henry, who 
thereupon surrendered his authority over the church by do- 
ing Penance to the Pope at Canossa (1077), an irretrievable 
loss of Power by the emperorship. From that point onward, 
the Emperor and the Pope were equal-ranking powers. 
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pe In 1138 the century of rule by the Staufer, or Hohenstayfe 

| nasty began. Frederick I Barbarossa (1152-90), in Wars 
the Pope, the northern Italian cities and his main Germay,, 
val, the Saxon duke Henry the Lion, led the empire into » th 
new golden age. But under him began a territoria] fragme,, 
tation which ultimately weakened the central power. This ¢, 
cline continued under Barbarossa’s successors, Henry vy 
(1190-7) and Frederick II (1212-50), despite the great Power 
vested in the emperorship. The ecclesiastical and tempora] 
princes became semi-sovereign territorial rulers. The eng of 
Hohenstaufen rule (1268) also meant the end of the Emperor 
universal rule in the Occident. Internal disintegrative forces 
prevented Germany from becoming a national state, a proces 
just beginning then in other western European countries, 


Here lies one of the reasons why the Germans became a 
“belated nation“. 


n, dy. 
With 


Late Middle Ages to modern times. Rudolf I (1273-91) 
was the first Habsburg to take the throne. Now the material 
foundation of the emperorship was no longer the lost impet 
al estates but the “house estates“ of the dynasties, and house 
power politics evidently became every emperor’s main pre 
cupation. 

The “Golden Bull“ (imperial constitution) issued by Charles IV! 
1356 regulated the election of the German king by seven 

electors privileged with special rights. These sovereign elec 

tors and the towns, because of their economic powel, grat 
ally gained influence while that of the small counts, lords 
and knights declined. The towns’ power further increased ; 

when they linked up in leagues, The most important of il 


the Hanseatic League, became the leading Baltic power ss 
the 14th century, 


From 1438 the crown - although the empire nominally was 7 
electoral monarchy - Practically became the properly of at 
Habsburg dynasty, which had become the strongest tert 

al power, In the 15th century, demands for imperial rel ‘ 

increased, Maximilian | (1493-1519), the first to accePt t ; 

3 perial title without a papal coronation, tried to implem® 

| such a reform but without much success, The institutlo” 

! newly created or reshaped by him - Reichstag (impet!@ i 

Reichskreise (Imperial Counties), Reichskammergei? ewe 
rial Court) ~ lasted until the end of the Reich (1806) >" 
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not able to halt its continuing fragmentation. A dualism of 
“Emperor and Reich" developed: The head of the Reich was 
offset by the estates of the Reich - electors, princes and 
towns. The power of the emperors was curtailed and increas- 
ingly eroded by “capitulations“, which they negotiated at 
their election with the respective electors. The princes, espe- 
cially the powerful among them, greatly expanded their 
rights at the expense of imperial power. But the Reich contin- 
ued to hold together, the glory of the imperial idea remained 
alive, and the small and medium-sized territories were pro- 
tected in the Reich system from possible attack by powerful 
neighbors. 


The towns became centers of economic power, profiting above 


all from growing trade. In the burgeoning textile and mining 
industries, forms of economic activity grew which went be- 
yond the guilds system of the craftsmen and, like long-dis- 
tance trading, were beginning to take on early capitalistic 


The Luther : ae 
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traits. At the same Ume an intellectual change was taking 
place, marked by the Renaissance and Humanism. The newhy 
risen critical spirit turned above all on church abuses. 

Age of religious schism. The smoldering dissatisfaction Witt 
the church broke out ~ mainly through the actions of Martin | 
Luther from 1517 - in the Reformation, which quickly Spread, 
Its consequences went far beyond the religious sphere. Socja) 
unrest abounded. In 1522-3 the Reich knights rose up, and in 

25 the Peasants’ Revolt broke out, the first larger revolv. 
tionary movement in German history to strive for both Politi. 
cal and social change. Both uprisings failed or were bloodily 


quelled. The territorial princes profited most from the Refor- 
mation. 


After the changing fortunes of war, they were given the right to 
dictate their subjects’ religion by the 1555 Peace of 
Augsburg. This accorded the Protestants equal rights with 
those of the Catholics. The religious division of Germany was 
thus sealed. On the imperial throne at the time of the Refor 
mation was Charles V (1519-56), heir to the biggest realm 
since the time of Charlemagne. His international political it 
terests were too demanding for him to be able to assert hill 
self within Germany. After his abdication, the empire was 
split up. The German territorial states and the western Eure 
pean national states together now formed the new Europe” 
system of states. 

At the time of the Peace of Augsburg, four fifths of Germany “” 
Protestant, but the struggle between the faiths had not end 
ed, In the following decades, the Catholic Church was ¢ able" 
recapture many areas (Counter-Reformation). The differen 
between the faiths sharpened; religious parties - the Prot’ 
tant Union (1608) and the Catholic League (1609) - were 
formed. A local conflict in Bohemia then triggered the Thi” 
Years’ War, which widened into a European conflict over i 
gious and political differences, Between 1618 and 1648: “ 
of Germany was devastated and depopulated. The 1648 ie 
of Westphalia brought the cession of territories to prance ® 
Sweden and confirmed the withdrawal of Switzerland an 
the Netherlands from the Reich. The estates of the Reicl 
were accorded all major sovereign rights in religious ea 5 
temporal matters as well as the right to enter into allia” 
with foreign partners, 
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age of absolutism. The almost sovereign principalities took 


over the absolutist form of government modeled on the 
french. Absolutism gave the ruler limitless power while at 
the same time allowing tight administrations to be built up, 
an organized fiscal policy to be introduced and new armies 
to be mobilized. Many princes aspired to making their resi- 
dences cultural focal points. Some of them, representatives of 
“enlightened absolutism“, encouraged learning and philoso- 
phy, albeit within the confines of their power interests. The 
policy of state control of all economic life also allowed the 
absolutistically ruled states to gain in economic strength. 
Thus lands such as Bavaria, Brandenburg (the later Prussia), 
Saxony and Hanover were able to develop into power centers 
in their own right. Austria, which repelled the attacking 
Turks and acquired Hungary as well as parts of the formerly 
Turkish Balkan countries, rose to a large power. A rival to it 
developed in the 18th century in the form of Prussia, which 
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under Frederick I the Great (1740-86) grew into a first-ran, 
military power. Both states sought to assert their authority in 
Europe. 

Age of the French Revolution, The nudge which brought 
the crumbling Reich crashing down came from the west Rey. 
olution broke out in France in 1789. Under pressure from the 
middle classes, the feudal social order which had existed 
since the early Middle Ages was swept away; a separation of 
powers and human rights were to assure the liberty and 
equality of all. The attempt by Prussia and Austria to inter. 
vene by force in events in the neighboring country failed ig. 
nominiously and triggered a counter-thrust by the revolution. 
ary armies. Under the stormy advances of the forces of 
Napoleon, who had assumed the revolutionary heritage in 
France, the Reich finally collapsed. France took the left bank 
of the Rhine. 

To compensate the former owners of these areas for their losses, 
an enormous territorial reshuffling took place at the expense 

of the smaller and particularly the ecclesiastical principali- 

ties. Through the Final Recess (Reichsdeputationshaupt- 
schluss) of 1803, some four million subjects changed rulers. 

The medium-sized states were the beneficiaries. In 1806 mo 

of them grouped together under French protection in the 

Confederation of the Rhine (Rheinbund). In the same yeal 

Emperor Franz II laid down the crown and the Holy Roma! 

Empire of the German Nation ceased to exist. 

The French Revolution did not spread into Germany. Althoug? 
there, too, various individuals had over the years tried tim® 
and again to do away with the barriers between the aristo® 
racy and the common people, and although leading thinke® 
welcomed the overthrow in the west as the start of a new 
era, one major reason why the spark could not catch easl 
was that, in contrast to centrally oriented France, the feder 
istic structure of the Reich hampered the spread of ne 
ideas. Another big reason was that France, the mothetl@™ 
the revolution, opposed the Germans as an enemy and . el 
cupying power. Indeed, the struggle against Napoleo" a 


a new national movement which culminated in wats ° 
ation. 


rn 


Germany did not remain unaffected by the forces of social 


ie 
change. First in the states of the Confederation of the 
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G 
and then in Prussia (in the latter connected with names such 
as Stein. Hardenberg, Scharnhorst and W. von Humboldt) re 
forms were begun which were aimed at breaking down feu- 
dal barriers and creating a society of free, responsible citi- 
zens. The objectives were the abolition of serfdom, freedom 
of trade, municipal self-administration, equality before the 
law and general conscription. But many reform moves were 


pulled up short. Participation by the populace in legislation 
was refused almost everywhere. Only hesitantly did some 
princes grant their states constitutions, especially in southern 
Germany. 


The German Confederation, After the victory over Napo- 


leon, the Congress of Vienna (September 1814 to June 1815) 
redrew the map of Europe. The hopes of many Germans for a 
free, unitary nation-state were not fullfilled. The German Con- 
federation (Deutscher Bund) which replaced the old Reich 
was @ loose association of the individual sovereign states, Its 
sole organ was the Federal Diet (Bundestag) in Frankfurt, 
Which was not an elected but a delegated diet. It was able to 
act only if the two great powers, Prussia and Austria, agreed. 
It saw its main task in the ensuing decades in suppressing all 
aspirations and efforts aimed at unity and freedom. Press and 
publishing were subject to rigid censorship, the universities 
Were under close supervision, and political activity was virtu- 
ally impossible. 


Nevertheless, a modern economic development which worked 


against these reactionary tendencies had begun. In the year 
1834 the German Customs Union (Deutscher Zollverein) was 
founded, creating a single inland market. In 1835 the first 
German railway line went into operation. Industrialization 
began. With the factories there grew the new class of factory 
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y found better incomes, but the rapjq 

growth of the population soon led to a ener ae And 

¢ no social welfare provisions, 1€ Mass of fa, 

d in great misery. Tensions sane » 4 Violen) 
head, for example, in the 1844 uprising of the Silesian 
weavers, which was harshly put down be the Prussian mijj. 
tary. Very hesitantly at first, a workers’ movement began ty 
form. ‘ 

The 1848 revolution. In contrast to the revolution of 1789, 
the French revolution of February 1848 triggered an immedi. 
ate response in Germany. In March, there were uprisings in 
all states, and these forced many concessions from the 
stunned princes. In May, the National Assembly (Nationalver. 
sammlung) convened in St. Paul’s Church in Frankfurt/Main, 
It elected Archduke John of Austria as Regent of the Empire 
(Reichsverweser) and set up a Reich Ministry which, however 
had no powers or authority. The tune was called in the 
National Assembly by the Liberal center, which strove fora 
constitutional monarchy with limited suffrage. The splinter 
ing of the National Assembly from Conservatives to Radical 
Democrats, which already indicated the spectrum of parties 
to come, made it difficult to draw up a constitution. 

However, not even the Liberal center could overcome the differ 
ences between the protagonists of the “greater Germany’ 
and “smaller Germany“ concepts, in other words, a Germ" 
Reich with or without Austria. After hard bargaining, 4 det 
ocratic constitution was drawn up which attempted to com 
bine old and new ideas and required a government respo™ 
ble to parliament. But when Austria insisted on bringing - 
the future Reich its entire rea 
dozen different peoples, the “ 
the day and the 
William IV of pr 
The king turne 
Majesty to a re 
Saxony, the 
stitution “fre 

That was the se 


workers. At first the 


since there were 
tory workers live 


Im, encompassing more tne 
smaller Germany“ conceP! i 
National Assembly proffered Frederick 
ussia the hereditary German imperial ae 
d it down, not wanting to owe imperial 
volution, In May 1849 popular uprising? v 
Palatinate and Baden aimed at enforcing ' 
4M the bottom up" failed. 
its ie esa Me, lure of the whote revotution: 
individual states were rescinded, and the constituti? 1 
1850, the Gena Were revised along reactionary lines: 
“"Man Confederation was restored. 
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the rise of Prussia. The 1850s were years of great economic 
advances. Germany became an industrial country, Although 
its production output still lagged far behind England's, it was 
growing faster. Pacemakers were heavy industry and mechan: 
ical engineering. Prussia also became the predominant eco- 
nomic power of Germany. Industrial power strengthened the 
political self-confidence of the liberal middle class. The Ger- 
man Progress Party (Deutsche Fortschrittspartei), formed in 
1861, became the strongest party in the Prussian Diet and de- | 
nied the government approval of the funds when it wanted | 
to make reactionary changes to the structure of the army. 
The newly appointed Prime Minister (Ministerprasident), Otto 
von Bismarck (1862), took up the challenge and for some 
years governed without the parliamentary approval of the 
budget which was required by the constitution. The Progress 
Party dared offer no further resistance than parliamentary 
opposition, however. 

Bismarck was able to offset his precarious position on the domes- 
tic front by foreign policy successes. In the German-Danish 
War (1864), Prussia and Austria forced the Danes to cede the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which they initially ad- 
ministered jointly. But Bismarck had from the outset pursued 
the annexation of the two duchies and steered for open con- 
flict with Austria. In the Austro-Prussian War (1866), Austria 
was defeated and had to leave the German stage. The Ger- 
man Confederation was dissolved and replaced by the North 
German Confederation (Norddeutscher Bund) of states north 
of the Main River, with Bismarck as Federal Chancellor 


(prime minister). 

The Bismarck Reich. From then on, Bismarck worked towards 
“smaller German” unity, He broke France's resistance in the 
Franco-German War of 1870-1, triggered by a diplomatic 
conflict over the succession to the Spanish throne, Defeated 
France had to cede Alsace-Lorraine and pay huge repara- 
tions. In the patriotic enthusiasm of the war, the southern 
German states joined up with the North German Confedera- 
tion to form the German Empire (Deutsches Reich). At Ver- 
sailles near Paris, King William | of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor on 18 January 1871. 

German unity had not come about by popular decision "from be- 

— low" but by a treaty between princes “from above”. Prussia’s 
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predominance was stifling. To many, the new Reich seemed 
like a “greater Prussia”. The Reichstag (Imperial Diet) was 
elected by universal and equal suffrage. Although it had no 
say in the formation of the cabinet, it could influence gover, 
ment by its participation in Jawmaking and its budgetary 
power. Although the Reich Chancellor was accountable only 
to the Emperor and not to parliament, he did have to try to 
get majorities for his policies in the Reichstag. 

Suffrage in the individual Lander (states) still varied. In eleven jt 

was still class suffrage, dependent on tax paid; in four there 

was still the old division into estates. The south German 
states, with their longer parliamentary tradition, reformed 
their electoral laws after the turn of the century, and Baden, 

Wiirttemberg and Bavaria made theirs the same as the Reich 

laws. Although Germany’s emergence as 4 modern industria 

country strengthened the influence of the economically suc 
cessful middle class, the people who still called the tune in 
society were the aristocrats, above all in the army officer 
corps where they predominated. 

Bismarck ruled as Reich Chancellor for 19 years. Through a col 
sistent peace and alliance policy, he tried to give the Reich 4 
secure position in the new European balance of power. In 
contrast to this farsighted foreign policy was his home polis 
He had no feeling for the democratic tendencies of his tim* 
To him, political opposition was “hostility to the Reich’. Bit 
terly, but ultimately vainly, he fought the left wing of the! 
eral middle class, political Catholicism and especially the 
ganized labor movement, which for twelve years (1878-90) 
was practically banned by a “Socialists Act“ (Sozialistend® 
setz). Hence the vastly growing working class, despite pre 
gressive social legislation, was alienated from the state. BY 
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marck ultimately became a victim of his own system when h 
was dismissed in 1890 by the young Emperor William I], 

\illiam I wanted to rule himself, but he lacked the knowledge 

and staying power. More by speeches than by actions, he 
ated the impression of a peacethreatening dic 
him there took place a transition to “Weltpoli 
cy). with Germany trying to shorten the lead of the great im- 
perialist powers and thereby becoming more isolated, In his 
home policies, William soon took a reactionary course after 
his attempt to win the working class over to a “social emper- 
orship” failed to bring the quick success he had hoped for, 
His chancellors had to rely on changing coalitions of Conser- 
vatives and National Liberals. The Social Democrats, although 
one of the strongest parties, obtaining millions of votes, con- 
tinued to be excluded from participation in government. 

World War I. The assassination of the heir to the Austrian 
throne on 28 June 1914 triggered the outbreak of World War 
I. The question as to who was to blame for this war remains a 
matter of dispute. Certainly Germany and Austria on the one 
side, and France, Russia and Britain on the other, did not 
consciously seek it but they were prepared to risk it. From the 
start, all had definite war aims for which military action was 
at the least not unwelcome. The Germans failed in their aim 
to quickly vanquish France. After the defeat of Germany in 
the Battle of the Marne, the fighting in the west soon froze 
into trench warfare, ultimately peaking in senseless material 
attrition with enormous losses on both sides. With the out: 
break of war, the Emperor receded into the background. As it 
Progressed, the weak Reich Chancellors had to submit more 
and more to the will of the army supreme command, whose 
Nominal chief was Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg but 
Whose real head was General Erich Ludendorff. 

The entry into the war of the United States of America in 1917 
brought the decision which had long been developing and 
Which could no longer be changed by the revolution in Rus- 
sia and the peace in the east. Although the country had bled 
dry, General Ludendorff, completely misjudging the situa- 
tion, continued until September 1918 to insist on “peace 
through victory”, but then he surprisingly demanded an im- 
Mediate armistice, Military defeat also meant political col- 
lapse, Unresisting, Emperor William Il and the princes yield- 


cre- 
tator. Under 
tik“ (world poli- 
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ir thrones in Novernber 1918, Not a hand stirred to qp, 


vl the eps 
- which had lost all credibility, Germany be. 


fend a monarchy 
“ yare NIC, 
a Seine aren blic. Power fell to the Social Democrats, 
Their majority had long since abandoned the revolutionary 
notions of earlier years and saw their mission in securing ap 
orderly transition from the old to the new form of state, Py). 
vate ownership of industry and agriculture remained un- 
touched. The mostly antirepublican civil servants and judges 
were taken over without exception. The imperial officer corps 
retained command of the armed forces. Attempts by radical 
leftists to drive the revolution in a socialist direction were 
quelled by the army. In the National Assembly elected in Jan. 
uary 1919, which convened at Weimar and drew up a new 
Reich constitution, three unconditionally republican parties - 
the Social Democrats, the German Democratic Party and the 
Catholic Centre - had the majority. But during the 1920s, the 
parliamentary parties and popular forces which were more 
or less hostile to a democratic state became ever stronger. 
The Weimar Republic was a “republic without republicans’ 
rabidly fought by its opponents and only halfheartedly de- 
fended by its supporters. Especially the postwar economic 
misery and the oppressive terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
which Germany had to sign in 1919 made the people deep!) 
2h skeptical of the republic. Growing domestic instability was 
if the result, 
| In 1923, the confusion of the postwar era reached its peak (it! 
tion, occupation of the Ruhr by France, Hitler’s coup, corr 
munist attempts to seize government), This was followed bY 
economic recovery and with it some political pacificatio" 
The foreign policy of Gustav Stresemann regained political | 
equality for defeated Germany through the Locarno Pact | 
(1925) and accession to the Leaque of Nations (1926). phe : | 
and sciences experienced a brief, intensive {lowering |" the | 
“golden 20s", After the death of the lirst Reich president 
Friedrich Ebert, former [eld Marshal Paul von Hindendu" 
was elected head of state in 1925 he , 
Nght. Although he 
er deve 


{lv 


as the candidate oft 
abided strictly by the constitutlons ne “i 
loped a personal commitment to the republict! a 
The ultimate Collapse of the Weimar Republic begat witht | 
world economic crisis In 1929, Lettwing and rightwit! yi! 
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calism exploited unemployment and the general recession. 
No more majorities capable of government were to be found 
in the Reichstag, the cabinet being dependent on the sup- 
port of the Reich President. From 1930, the up to then in- 
significant National Socialist movement of Adolf Hitler, 
which fused extreme anti-democratic tendencies and a rag- 
ing anti-Semitism with pseudo-revolutionary propaganda, 
grew ever stronger and by 1932 had become the most power- 
ful party. On 30 January 1933, Hitler became Reich Chancel- 
lor. Apart from members of his own party, his cabinet includ- 
ed politicians of the right and non-partisan specialist minis- 
ters, so it was hoped that sole rule by the National Socialists 
could be prevented. 

The National Socialist dictatorship. Hitler soon rid him- 
self of his allies. An “Enabling Act“, approved by all the mid- 
dle-class parties, gave him practically limitless power. He 
banned all parties but his own. The trade unions were 
smashed, basic rights virtually removed and press freedom 
abolished. The regime exercised ruthless terror and violence 
against anyone who stood in its way. Thousands disappeared 
without trial in hastily constructed concentration camps. Par- 
liamentary institutions at all levels were abolished or made 
powerless. When Hindenburg died in 1934, Hitler assumed 
the roles of president and chancellor. By this he gained con- 
trol as commander-in-chief of the armed forces, which up to 
then had still had a certain inner life of their own. 

In the few years of the turbulent Weimar Republic, the majority 
of Germans had not acquired any deeprooted affinity to 
democracy. More than anything else, years of political tur- 
moil, violence between the various camps ~ including bloody 
street battles - and the mass unemployment engendered by 
the world economic crisis had shattered confidence in gov- 
ernment. 

Hitler, on the other hand, succeeded with jobcreation and arma- 
ment production programs in reinvigorating the economy 
and quickly reducing unemployment. He was helped by the 
fact that the world depression came to an end. 

The fact that initially Hitler was also able to achieve his foreign 
policy aims virtually without resistance further strengthened 
his postion. In 1935, the Saar region, until then administered 
by the League of Nations, returned to Germany, and in the 
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same year the Reich reqained its defense sovereignty, fn 14 
German troops moved Into the Rhineland, which had beep 
demilitarized since 1919. in 1938 Austria was jolned to the 
Reich, and the Western powers allowed Hidler to anney the 
sudetenland. All this made It easier for him to achieve tis 
further aims, even though there were people from all walks 
of life who courageously resisted the dictator, 

Immediately after taking power, the regime began to carry out 
its anti-Semitic program. Step by step, the Jews were stripped 
of all human and civic rights. Those who could tried to e¢ 
cape the persecution by fleeing abroad. The persecution of 
political opponents and the suppression of free speech also 
drove thousands out of the country. Many of the best Ger- 
man intellectuals, artists and scientists fled the country. 

World War II and its consequences. But Hitler wanted 
more. From the outset he prepared for a war he was willing 
to wage to subjugate Europe. He demonstrated this as early 
4s March 1939 when he had his troops march into Czechosle — 
vakia. With his attack on Poland on 1 September 1939, he | 
unleashed World War II, which lasted five and a half years. | 
devastated much of Europe and killed some 55 million pee 
ple. 

The German armies first defeated Poland, Denmark, Norway; 

Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Yugoslavia and 

Greece, In the Soviet Union they advanced to a position just 

short of Moscow, and in North Africa they threatened the 

Suez Canal. Harsh occupation regimes were set up in the oll 

quered countries, They were fought by resistance moverne? | 

were aie 10 pene ie aedapalks _ ae 
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were executed in the following months, Outstanding figures 
ol the resistance, whose names stand for all the victims, were 
General Ludwig Beck, Colonel Claus Graf Schenk von Stauf- 
fenberg, the former lord mayor of Leipzig Carl Goerdeler, 
and the Social Democrat Julius Leber. 

The war continued, Hitler pursued it under enormous losses until 
the entire Reich area was occupied by the Allied forces. Then, 
on 30 April 1945, the dictator killed himself. Eight days later, 
the successor he had appointed in his will, Grand Admiral 
Karl Dénitz, signed the country’s unconditional capitulation. 
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From 1945 to the present 


wing the unconditional sy;. 

Reorientation after sane a 1945, the last go, 
render of the German een neaded tot-Admiral of the 
ernment of the oe for another two weeks, Its 
Fleet Dénitz, remained in power ith other Nazi 
members were then arrested and, hearenet bic ewer ee 
leaders, brought before the International Military ‘una 
Nuremberg and tried for crimes um peace and humanity 

On 5 June, the victorious powers ~ the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and France ~ assumed supreme 
authority in the territory of the Reich. Their main objective, 
according to the London Protocol of 12 September 1944 and 
subsequent agreements, was to exercise total control over 
Germany. This policy rested on dividing the country into 
three zones of occupation and Berlin, the capital, into three 
sectors; there was to be an Allied Control Council composed 
of the three commanders-in-chief, 

_ At the conference held in Yalta (Crimea) in February 1945, the 
Big Three decided that France should be involved as the 
fourth controlling power and allocated its own occupation 
zone. Territorial reparations were agreed for Poland to the | 
detriment of Germany; there was initially dissent as to the® 
act borders to be adopted. The three powers agreed on 4 ¥ 
Claration on liberated Europe” which foresaw establishing 
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transitional governments in the countries in eastern Central 
Europe “on a broad democratic basis” and free elections soon 
thereafter; in the years that followed, the Soviet Union did 
not honour this declaration of intent, as it wished to create 
around it a cordon sanitaire of states friendly to the Soviet 
Union. The agenda of sub-dividing Germany into several 
states, initially voiced by Stalin in 1941, was again fundamen- 
tally confirmed, without a consensus being reached on how 
it should be implemented in practical terms. In the months 
that followed, first the Soviet Union distanced itself from this 
plan for political and economic reasons, and the Western Al- 
lies then followed suit, as they were interested in the medi- 
um term in having a stable Germany as the core of a Europe 
strongly in need of stability. U.S. President Roosevelt there- 
fore quickly discarded the notorious Morgenthau Plan Sep- 
tember 1944), which had initially been approved and would 
have reduced Germany to an agricultural country, divided in- 
to a north German and a south German state. 

Differences between the victorious powers continued to grow, 
however. As a consequence, the original aim of the Potsdam 
Conference (17 July to 2 August 1945), namely the creation of 
a New postwar order in Europe, receded into the back- 
ground. The four powers were only able to agree on the mat- 
ters of denazification, demilitarization, economic decentral- 
ization and the re-education of the Germans along democrat- 
ic lines, although the actual substance to the concept re- 
mained contentious. The Western powers also gave their fate- 
ful consent to the expulsion of Germans from the eastern 
German territories that had been placed under Polish admin- 
istration as well as from northeastern Prussia, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The West had insisted that the transfer be carried out in a “hu- 
Mane“ fashion, but in blatant contrast to this in the following 
years some 12 million Germans were brutally expelled. They 
Were made to suffer both for Germany's war crimes and for 
the shift in Poland’s western border as a result of the Soviet 
Union's occupation of Kénigsberg and eastern Poland, A min- 
imum consensus was at least reached in the form of an 
agreement to treat Germany as an economic entity and in 
the medium term to establish central administrations tor Ger- 
Many as a whole, This resolution in fact had no effect, as the 
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different developments in the zones occupied by the Sovio, 
Union and the Western Allies respectively as well as the 
dling of the reparations issue to all intents and PUTPose 
cluded any uniform arrangement. 

The question of reparations was of crucial importance Specific, 
ly for the Soviet Union, which had suffered substantially rep 
the German invasion. Moscow demanded that Germany be 
made to make overall reparations payments = above ql] by 
disassembling plant and by contributions from Ongoing pro. 
duction - of USD 20 billion, of which USD 10 billion shouty 
go to the USSR. The solution that was finally devised entajle, 
each of the victorious powers drawing the reparations due ty 
it from the zone it respectively occupied and, in addition, the 
USSR was to receive 25 percent of the plant and equipment 
to be removed from the Western zones. This move contri 
buted to the economic division of Germany. In actual fact, a 
cording to Western calculations, the SOZ/GDR made repara: 
tions and occupation payments to the Soviet Union of a total 
of USS 14 billion, in other words far more than the USSR ha‘ 
originally demanded from Germany as a whole, 

With the arrangement for reparations and by linking the four 
zones to different political and economic systems Germany 
became the country where the Cold War manifested itself 
most of all it came to be divided by the front line in that bt! 
licose period. By this time, the task of establishing Germa!l 
political parties and administrative authorities had begw!! 
the individual zones of occupation, This happened very 
quickly in the Soviet zone,where it was subject to rigid co” 
trol, with the result that even before the end of 1945 patll® 
and several central administrative bodies had been forme’ 
At the same time, with the assistance of the German com" 
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— Germany within the borders of 1937 
E Western zones and Western sectors of Berlin 
(Federal Republic of Germany from 1949) 


oO Soviet zone and Eastern sector of Berlin 
{German Democratic Republic from 1949) 


i German eastern territories under Polish or Soviet administration 


nist Party leadership, which had returned from exile in 
Moscow, the Soviet occupying power pushed ahead with po- 
litical and social change. Termed an “anti-fascist democratic 
upheaval”, this concentrated all key political and social func- 
tions in the hands of the German communists and persons 
they trusted (Ulbricht: “It must look democratic, but every- 
thing must be in our hands.”) 
n the three Western zones the development of a political system 
was a bottom-up process, that is to say, political parties were 
permitted only at the local level at first, then at the state lev- 
el after the Lander had been created. Only later were they al- 
lowed to form associations at the zonal level. Zonal adminis- 
trative structures were materializing very slowly, and as the 
destroyed country’s material needs could only be overcome 
by means of generous planning across state and zonal bor- 
ders, and as the Four Powers’ administration was not func 
| Honing, the United States and the United Kingdom decided 
; in 1947 to merge their zones economically into what was 


known as the bizone. 
the divergence in the systems of government in Bast and West as 
_ Well as the very different approaches to reparations in the tte 
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torm the Socialist . Ww v cu) . he elective powers of al the 
such measure was to eliminate the | 
other parties within the block of parties led by the commu 
nists - 
in pe the intensitying conversion of the Soviet zone of - 
pation into a communist dictatorship, the British and Amer 


cans began to work harder to promote the development an’ 
merger of their own zones, The Western powers were intent 
on alleviating misery and need in the Western zones and . 
Paving the way for the creation of a democratic state struc 
ture based on freedom, 
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ance, a rizone was established as a unified Western econerm: 
ic area. The threat of another Soviet advance westwards fol- 
jowing the coup d'état in Praque on 25 February 1948 in- 
duced the French to fall into line. Byrnes’ views were reflect. 
ed first in the Brussels Pact of 17 March 1948 and ultimately 

in the North Atlantic Treaty of 4 April 1949, 

por such an organization to work, western Germany had to have 
a coherent political and economic system, Thus, at the She 
Power Conference in London (23 February to 3 March and 20 
April to 1 June 1948), which was attended for the first time 
by the Benelux countries, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States agreed that the Western zones of occupa- 
tion should have a common political structure. 

At the 82nd meeting of the Allied Control Council on 20 March 
1948, the Soviet representative, Marshal Sokolovski, asked for 
information on the London Conference. When his Western 
colleagues answered evasively, Sokolovski walked out, never 

to return. 

While the Western powers were still finalizing their recommen- 

_ dations for a constituent assembly to be convened by the 
western German minister-presidents (the heads of govern- 
ment of the states), Stalin used the introduction of the 
Deutsche Mark (DM) in the west (currency reform of 20 June 
1948) as a pretext for imposing a blockade on Berlin (West) 
with the aim of annexing it to the Soviet-occupied zone. Dur- 
ing the night of 23 June 1948, all land routes between the 
Western zones and Berlin (West) were closed. Supplies of en- 
*tgy and food from the Eastern sector of Berlin and the Sovi- 
*l-occupied zone were discontinued, Until 12 May 1949, 
Berlin (West) was kept supplied by an Allied airlift, This visi- 
ble solidarity with Berlin (West) as a Western Outpost, togeth- 
“fF with America’s demonstration of strength, lurthered a 
Willingness in western Germany to Cooperate with the occu- 
PYG powers, 

The founding of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Western Gerinany had already begun receiving American tor- 
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ferring industry to public ownership continued, the systor, 
Alfred Miller-Armack in 1947 termed the “social market 

economy” system continued to gain ground in the west wy, 
the currency reform. The new economic order was Intended 
to prevent, on the one hand, what Walter Eucken termed t}, 


f capitalism” and, on the other, a centrally 


ch would be a hindrance to creativity 

and initiative. This economic goal was supplemented by the 

tional and welfare-state principles embodied in the 
Basic Law and by the federal structure of the Federal Repub. 
lic of Germany. The newly drafted constitution was deliber- 
ately termed the “Basic Law* in order to emphasize its prov- 
sional character. The idea was that a definitive constitution 
should only be adopted after Germany’s had been reunited 
(Art. 146 of the Basic Law). This was also outlined in the 
pledge to the goal of German Unity in the Preamble to the 
Basic Law (Art. 23, old version of the Basic Law). Upon its for 
mal proclamation by the Parliamentary Council in Bonn, the 
Basic Law entered into force on 23 May 1949, 

The Basic Law naturally included many of the intentions of the 
Western occupying powers, who, on 1 July 1948 (Frankfurt 
Documents) had instructed the western German minister 
presidents to draw up a constitution. But the document als? 
reflects past experience with the Weimar Republic and the 
unjust Nazi state. The constitutional convention at Her- 
renchiemsee (10-23 August 1948) and the Parliamentary 
Council which met in Bonn on 1 September 1948 (65 dele 
gates of the state parliaments) incorporated into the Bas!¢ 
Law provisions requiring future governments, parties ant ; 
other political groupings to uphold democratic-constitul?” 
principles. 
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| In the post-1945 period, most of the “politicians of the Federal 
Republic's first hour” had suffered at the hands of the Nazis. 
These men and women now set about rebuilding Germany 
on the democratic traditions of 1848-9 and 1919 and in the 
spirit of the “revolt of the conscience” of 20 July 1944. All of 
them personified in the eyes of the world the “other Ger- 
many” and won the respect of the occupying powers. They 
included the first Federal President Theodor Heuss (FDP), the 
first Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer (CDU) and Econom- 
ics Minister Ludwig Erhard (CDU), the “father” of the “eco- 
nomic miracle“, as well as the outstanding leaders of the SPD 
opposition such as Kurt Schumacher, Erich Ollenhauer, or 
Carlo Schmid. It was they who gave the new party system in 
western Germany its unmistakable shape. Gradually, German 
involvement and political influence increased (Occupation 
Statute, Petersberg Protocol, GATT membership, accession to 
the European Coal and Steel Community). 

In July 1951, the United Kingdom, France and the United States 
declared that the state-of-war with Germany was terminated. 
The Soviet Union did the same in January 1955. In the Soviet 
Occupation Zone on 7 October 1949 a separate state had 
been declared, named the “German Democratic Republic”. 
This was formally a reaction to the foundation of the Federal 
Republic, although in factual terms it had been long since 
Prepared by the fundamental changes initiated in the Soviet 
Occupation Zone and the constitution devised there ~ initial- 
ly with a thrust geared to Germany as a whole. This state fol- 
lowed the pattern of the “people’s democracies” set up as So- 
Viet protectorates in east central and southeast European 
States ~ with elections based on “Unity” lists of candidates 
4nd strict control and direction of government and society by 
the Socialist Unity Party. As of 1952, the foundation of sacial- 
isin (Officially) commenced, and the border to the Federal 
Republic was simultaneously closed. 
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As a result of the East-West conflict, two states had arisen in Ger. 
many, each of which claimed to be the core ane model for z 
single united Germany that was to be created in me future, 
The growing number of refugees fleeing the Soviet Occupa- 
tion Zone/GDR and the June Uprising of 1953 showed, howe 
er, that the SED state did not rest on the support of the great 
majority of the population and its external stability depetit 
ed above all on Soviet hegemony, which guaranteed its exis 
tence. This fact essentially remained unchanged until 1989. 

Security through integration with the West and Euro 

pean reconciliation. In the eyes of Federal Chancellor 

Konrad Adenauer, who personally played a strong part in 

defining Germany's domestic and foreign policy until 1963. 

(“Chancellor's Democracy”), securing the Federal Republic 

against the extension of Soviet power, allying the county 

with the West’s ethical and defence community, and reunilt 

cation in peace and freedom were the foremost political 0” 

jectives. Accordingly, the repeal of the Occupation Statul® or 

5 May 1955 coincided with the Federal Republic joining Ns , 

TO. At the same time, efforts to further develop the Europ 

Communities were intensified (Treaties of Rome, 1957). 0" 

joining NATO, the Federal Republic and the three wester? 

é Occupying Powers concluded the “German Treaty’: acco! a 

to Art. 7 thereof, the parties to the treaty commit thems! 
to jointly bringing peaceful means to bear to achieve the 


goal of a united free constitutional German state integt 


into Europe, 
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suspicion seemed only (oo justified when, on 17 June 195%, 
the people's uprising In the GDR in protest against their lack 
of freedom and against what Hans Mayer has termed the 
“unbearable output norms” Imposed by the regime was put 
down by Soviet tanks, It was, however, also evident that with- 
out Moscow litte progress could be made on the German 
question, Thus for sober raison d'etat it was expedient to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union as the 
Jargest power in Europe. 

The crushing of the popular revolt In Hungary by Soviet troops 
in November 1956, as well as the “Sputnik shock" (4 October 
1957), signaled a considerable growth of Soviet power. This 
was also expressed in further compulsory measures carried 
out in the process of setting up a socialist system in the GDR 
but above all in the Berlin ultimatum issued by Stalin’s suc- 
cessor, Nikita Khrushchev, who demanded that the Western 
Allies leave Berlin (West) within six months. 

The Western powers admittedly rejected the ultimatum, but un- 
der President Eisenhower (Khrushchev visited the United 
States in 1959) and his successor John F. Kennedy they indi- 

- cated a certain willingness to concede some of the Soviet 
Union's demands. However, the solution to the crisis served 
to further rigidify the status quo. The Soviet Union allowed 
the GDR government to erect barricades between the eastern 
section of Berlin and the western section and surrounding ar- 
eas, and it was not long before these barriers were replaced 
by the Berlin Wall. 

At the same time, the border between the two Germanies was in- 
creasingly sealed tight (13 August 1961). The Soviet leader: 
ship thus respected the “three essentials” Kennedy had speci- 
fied (freedom of access, presence of the Western Allles and 
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security of West Berlin), but the barriers, death strips and re. 
pression prevented the people from ever “voting with their 
feet" against the GDR regime. Prior to the building of the 
Wall, almost three million people had left the GDR. In July 
1961 alone, more than 30,000 had fled. 

Despite the building of the Wall and the tensions triggered by 

the Bay-of-Pigs Crisis of 1962, the two superpowers continued 

to seek a better understanding - they had to on account of 
the nuclear stalemate. Bonn therefore had no option but to 
look for other ways by which it could strengthen joint West- 
ern rejection of the Soviet pressure in Berlin, adapt to the 
trend toward detente in the East-West conflict, and yet pre- 
vent divided Germany becoming a permanent fixture created 
by the victorious powers in the Second World War. The sign- 
ing of the Elysée Treaty in January 1963 marked the culmina- 
tion of the process of Franco-German reconciliation. This 
treaty laid the foundations for better understanding between 
the people of both countries and for close cooperation in 
many areas. 

the Federal Republic became increasingly integrated into the 

Western community, the atmosphere also began to improve 
in the relationship with Eastern Europe. In December 1963, 
at a ministerial meeting in Athens, NATO had signaled this 
change with its new strategy of “flexible response” in place 
of that of massive retaliation. 

In an attempt to soften the rigid East-West relationship, the Fe¢- 
eral Republic tried to improve contacts at least with the Sov 
et Union’s satellite countries. Without officially abandoning 
the Hallstein Doctrine as a brake against diplomatic recog™ 
tion of the GDR - Bonn’s policy of refusing to establish dip!” 
matic relations with any country that maintained or estab 
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lished diplomatic relations with the GDR - in order to pre- 
yent diplomatic recognition of the GDR and thus the perma- 
nence of Germany's division, during his final years as chan- 
cellor Adenauer and then his successors, Ludwig Erhard and 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger, tried to lock into efforts to forge East- 
West detente (in 1966 the Erhard Government offered to 
waive the resort to force in its “Peace Note”, and took its cue 
from the “European Peace Order” devised by the Grand Coali- 
tion 1966-9). They were prompted to do so not least by the 
new approach adopted by the SPD opposition, which promot- 
ed Egon Bahr’s formula of “change through rapprochement 
(15 July 1963). 

In the West, there were increasing efforts to merge the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community (EURATOM) and the European Economic 
Community (EEC) into one European Community (EC; both 
based on the Treaty of Rome of 25 March 1957). The estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with Israel despite pan-Arab 
protests was a major step in the Federal Republic’s policy of 
rapprochement. At the beginning of 1967, Bonn established 
diplomatic relations with Romania, and in June 1967 the Fed- 
eral Republic and Czechoslovakia opened trade missions in 
their respective capitals. The Harmel Report of December 
1967 at least prepared the way for further steps towards dé- 
tente by laying down the Western Alliance's twofold aim of 
maintaining its military strength while at the same time be- 
ing ready to talk to the Eastern bloc. At the same time, the 
NATO partners specified that a European Peace Order pre- 

tn Bis that the division of Germany would be revoked. 

tion to the policy of reconciliation with Germany's Euro- 
Pean neighbors and its integration into the Western commu- 
Adenauer had attached special importance to restitution 
: a Jews. Six million Jews had been systematically exter- 

ated by the National Socialists. It was not least the close 
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jationship between the Federal Republic's first 


personal re 
I's first Prime Minister David Be 


Chancellor and Israe N-Gurloy 
which fostered the process of reconciliation between the lewys 


and the West Germans. Addressing parliament in 1961, Ale. 

nauer stressed that the Federal Republic could only proye 

that the Germans had broken completely with their Nationa 

Socialist past by making material restitution as well, 

early as 1952, the first agreement had been signed in Luxem, 

bourg. It provided for assistance for the integration of Jewish 

refugees in Israel. Of the total sum of about DM 90 billion 
provided for restitution purposes, roughly one third went to 

Israel and Jewish organizations, and especially to the Jewish 

Claims Conference, a hardship fund which helped Jews all 

over the world who had been persecuted by the National So- 

cialists. However, diplomatic relations between Israel and the 

Federal Republic of Germany were not established until 1965, 

German-German dialogue in spite of the GDR’s demar- 
cation of its borders. In spite of the GDR’s continuing ¢ 
forts to cut itself off completely from the West (e.g. by requir 
ing passports and visas for persons in transit between the 
Federal Republic and Berlin (West)) and in spite of the War 
saw Pact’s crushing of attempted reforms in Czechoslovakia 
(the so-called Prague Spring) in 1968, efforts to bring about 
detente also persisted in Germany. In April 1969, Bonn said lt 
was ready to enter into agreements with the GDR below the 
level of international recognition. 

On 21 October 1969, the new government of Social Democts® 
and Liberals went a decisive step further - namely as" far® 
recognizing the GDR as a second German state, although! qi 
accepting its recognition under international law as a for" 
country, 

A few months previously (5 March 1969), Gustav Heinemal"™ : 
who even in Adenauer’s day had been a strong adlvor 
East-West rapprochement, had been elected Federal | pres ‘ett 
dent. Willy Brandt, who had played an active pat! int 
sistance against the Hitler dictatorship, was NOW heat 
Federal Government which directed its energles © <, 
struction of a peaceful order throughout Europe: ~ ag" 
onal constellation was favorable. Moscow and was “gall 
were negotiating on the limitation of strategic aris i cl 
and NATO proposed negotiations on mutual and bae 


As 
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force reductions (MBFR). On 28 November 1969, the Federal 
Republic became a party to the Treaty on the Non-prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons (NPT). Following the turbulence ex- 
perienced by its predecessor, the so-called grand coalition 
government (Vietnam conflict, Auschwitz trials, ExtraPartia- 
mentary Opposition and student revolts), the new cabinet, by 
embarking on its “Ostpolitik”, placed itself under consider- 
able pressure for their consensus policy to produce results, 
whereby the focus was initially necessarily on reaching agree- 
ment on the hegemony of the Eastern bloc. 

hile talks on a non-aggression agreement were being conduct- 

ed in Moscow and Warsaw, Bonn and Berlin (East), too, ex- 

plored the possibilities of improving relations. On 19 March 

1970, the heads of government of the two German states, 

Willy Brandt and Willi Stoph, met for the first time in Erfurt, 

This was followed by another meeting on 21 May 1970 in 

Kassel. 

12 August 1970, a treaty on the renunciation of force and 

recognition of the status quo was signed in Moscow. Both 

sides proclaimed that they had no territorial claims against 

“anyone”. Part of the treaty was the “Letter on German uni- 

ty”, later appended to the Inner-German Basic Treaty, in 

which the Federal Government declared that the treaty did 

not contradict its political goal of endeavoring to bring about 

peace in Europe by the German people re-achieving its unity 
in a process of free self-determination. 

n 7 December of that year the Treaty of Warsaw was signed, 
which reaffirmed the inviolability of the existing border (the 
Oder-Neisse line). Warsaw and Bonn, too, gave an assurance 
that they had no territorial claims against one another and 
declared their intention of improving mutual cooperation, In 
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ane time It proposed arms control negotia, 
soviet Union. This was the “two-track" decision, 
invasion of Afghanistan, the United States, 
Canada, Norway and the Federal Re. 
part in the Moscow Summer Olympics 


1983. put al {he si 


tions to the 
In protest at the 
United Kingdom, 


the 
fused to take 


public re 
(1980). 

a new initiative, the “zero” solution, by 
t Union would remove its intermediate-range 


which the Sovie 
romise not to deploy its Persh. 


missiles while NATO would p 


ing I and the new cruise missiles. 
ellor Schmidt insisted on the missile modernization 


alternative so as not to leave any gaps in the Western seculi- 
ty shield, he at the same time tried to minimize the damage 
to the German-German relationship. Despite GDR leader 
Erich Honecker’s demand for recognition of a separate GDR 
citizenship and for the “Permanent Missions” to be upgraded 
to the status of full-fledged embassies (i.e. elimination of the 
symbols of the special German-German relationship), and d¢ 
apie the drastic increase by the GDR government jn the mit 
imum daily exchange requirement for visitors from the West 
schinige visited the GDR - but without getting any substan 
HAE CONCESSIONS from Honecker. The regime’s hardening ide 
logical fans was not least a reaction to the growing protest 
ea in neighboring Poland, where more and more 
ere demanding economic reform, freedom and di 


armament. 
he East 


In Bonn ; 

icy and ee nee i eek dance econom 4 
SPD followers, largely b ay from the coalition. Grass" 
movement and som ee ee a 
from Schmidt for i enamel anal _ we 
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head of a pecan a replaced him as Chancellor @ 
no confidence on 1 P coalition after a constructive ¥° F 
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operation with ; Government's security policy aM © F ; 
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Western Alllance was thus strengthened and a crisis within 
NATO averted, 

Anew dialogue on disarmament between the superpowers be- 
qan as early as the mid-1980s, It was soon possible for the 
missiles which bad Just been deployed in the Federal Repub- 
lic to be removed once again. 

from the decline of the GDR to German unity. The Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, which had been founded on 7 Oc- 
tober 1949, was a product of the Soviet Union. It was from 
the outset a communist dictatorship built on the foundations 
of the rule of the Socialist Unity Party (SED) and the presence 
of the Red Army. The command economy, the secret police, 
the all-powerful SED and strict censorship increasingly alien- 
ated the people and the regime. However, very inexpensive 
housing, health care and social services - made possible by 
government price-fixing and subsidies - gave this self-con- 
tained system that flexibility which enabled numerous 
lifestyles to be adopted in niche area. Major successes by the 
GDR on the international sports stage provided compensa- 
tion as well as satisfaction for the “working people” who, de- 
spite the extremely high reparations payments to the Soviets 
had soon staked the GDR’s claim within the Eastern bloc to 
being the country with the highest industrial output and the 
highest standard of living. 

In spite of all the propaganda, it became increasingly clear to 
the people that GDR’s original intention of overtaking the 
Federal Republic economically would remain a dream, De- 
pleted resources and loss of productivity as a consequence of 
central planning forced the SED regime to water down its 
promises, It increasingly had to raise large loans in the West. 
Improvisation became the order of the day with regard to 
consumer goods, The quality of life and infrastructure (hous- 
ing, transport, environment) thus deteriorated, 

‘Omprehensive spy network kept close watch on everyone, and 
the system’s incessant propaganda and mendacious appeals 
for solidarity made the claim about the leadership role of 
“the working elass and their Marxist-Leninist party” (Article 1 
Of the GDR constitution) sound like hollow rhetoric, especial 
ly to the young generation, The people began to demand a 
say In running their own lives, more Individual freedom, and 


> 
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hore and better consumer goods, 
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11a last-diteh effort to preserve the underlying pillars of thes 

Erich Honecker was forced to resign his offices i. ‘. 
head of state and General Secretary of the SED on 18 Octo 

ber 1989. He was succeeded by figon Krenz, but the latter, 
promise of “change” was drowned out by the protests of 14, 
people, who did not trust him. Under the pressure of event 
the Council of Ministers and the SED Politburo resigned ay 


regime, 


bloc. 
The peaceful revolution seemed to paralyze the authorities, As, 


result, a casual and awkwardly worded announcement that 
travel restrictions were to be eased prompted the opening o§ 
the border crossings in Berlin on the evening of 9 November 
1989, ushering in a night of indescribable joy. 

The upheaval in the GDR opened up the opportunity for Ger- 
many’s reunification after a wait of decades. Helmut Kohl 
therefore published a ten-point program on 28 November 
1989 which envisaged a path toa confederal reunified Ger- 
many entailing several stages — starting with current eco- 
nomic aid on the condition that there was a fundamental 
change in political and economic system, a contractual com 
munity, confederal structures. 

On 15 January 1990, 150,000 people demon 

chanting “Germany — united Fatherland 

GDR distrusted their new government, which 

Hans Modrow. They became increasingly draw 

and the process of destabilization in the GDR acce 

idly. But still Gorbachev held back, particularly since Pola” 
and Hungary were escaping Moscow’s grasp, Romania's Nev 
lac Ceausescu had been overthrown in December 1989, ané 
the GDR’s departure from the Warsaw Pact would inevita?® 

upset the balance of power. From Western quarters, 10% 

came exhortations to the Germans to “take account of the / 

gitimate concerns of neighboring countries” (U.S. secrete 

State James Baker, speaking in Berlin) as they pursued na 

al unity, The U.S. government emphatically supported the 

policy of re-unification to the extent that Germany's nati 
borders were not changed and that Germany remaine® - | 
nen . Hs _ alliance and, in the case of th’ Ks | 
rae Riacah saci rae became part of NATO. : nel | 
, the first free elections in 40 years WEP" 9) 
in the GDR, Lothar de Maiziere became Pri ministe” pe 
, ame Prime 


strated in Leipzig. 
“ The people in the 
was headed } 
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lerated !2? 
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_ ing a grand coalition made up of the CDU, DSU, DA, SPD 
and FDP. The Bonn government agreed a timetable with 

_ this new government for monetary, economic and social 
union with effect from 1 July 1990, it having become palpa- 

_ bly clear that the GDR had no economic basis on which to 

- continue alone and that the majority of the people in the 

_ GDR wanted accession to the Federal Republic. In August 

| 1990, the Volkskammer (the GDR parliament) voted in favor 

of accession as soon as possible, and on 31 August GDR State 

- Secretary Ginter Krause and Federal Minister of the Interior 

_ Wolfgang Schauble finally signed the “Unification Treaty*. 

_ Thus, on 3 October 1990, the German Democratic Republic 

_ Officially acceded to the Federal Republic in accordance 

I with Article 23 of the Basic Law. The — newly reestablished — 

__ GDR states of Brandenburg, Mecklenburg-Western Pomera- 

P nia, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt and Thuringia became states (Lan- 

_ Ger) of the Federal Republic of Germany. Berlin was made 

_ the capital and the Basic Law, after appropriate amend- 

_ ments, entered into force in the territory of the former GDR 


_ the use of ABC weapons and reduce its standing armed 
_ forces to 370,000, and that NATO's military organization 
would not be extended to GDR territory as long as Soviet 
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Gorbachev's agreement cleared the way for signature Of the go, 
called Two-plus-Four Treaty in September 1990. Within tha 
framework the Soviet Union, the United States, France ang 
the United Kingdom as well as the representatives of the two 
German states confirmed the unification of Germany congjg. 
ing of the territories of the former GDR, the Federal Republic 
and Berlin. Germany's external borders were recognized as 
definitive. Bonn and Warsaw concluded a separate treaty to 
take account of Poland’s special security needs in the light of 
history. Both agreed to respect each other’s territorial integri- 
ty and sovereignty. 

The ratification of the Unification Treaty and the Two-plus-Four 
Treaty marked the termination of the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the four victorious powers “with respect to Berlin and 
Germany as a whole”. Germany thus regained the complete 
sovereignty over its internal and external affairs which it had 
lost after the fall of the National Socialist dictatorship. 


In Dec. 1999, 
thousands 
of people 
celebrated 
German 
Unification on 
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setting the stage for the future. Following the restoration 
of German unity and the massive political changes which oc- 
curred in the wake of the collapse of the communist states in 
Eastern Europe, Germany and its partners faced formidable 
challenges. Although considerable progress has been made, 
major tasks still lie ahead. 

_. The recovery process in eastern Germany needs to be acceler- 
ated and the internal unity of Germany completed. 

—The European Union must be further developed, deepened 
and enlarged. 

— A global structure promoting peace and security must be es- 
tablished and maintained. 

National, European and global responsibilities are inseparably in- 
tertwined. Recovery and consolidation in eastern Germany 
cannot take place unless the states there are closely tied into 
the process of European integration. Europe cannot retain its 
new structure without opening itself up to the reformist 
states in Central and Eastern Europe. Economically as well as 
politically, the states of eastern Central Europe must be led 
step by step towards membership of the joint European and 
Atlantic organizations. In this spirit, a Partnership and Coop- 
eration Agreement was signed between the European Union 
and Russia in Corfu on 24 June 1994. The extensive aid pro- 
vided by the Federal Government to Russia is in keeping both 
with its vital interest in the success of the democratic trans- 
formation process and with the newly shared political values. 
Since 1989, Germany's financial contributions and existing 
obligations to the former Soviet Union and the present CIS 
states have totaled more than DM 90 billion. The greater part 
of the German support for the political and economic reform 
Process in the CIS states has consisted of the credit guaran- 
lees and sureties of the Hermes-Export-Kreditversicherung 
(export credit insurance scheme) amounting to DM 47.1 bil- 

lion. 

Despite drastic cuts in public spending, the Federal Republic will 

_ Continue to stand by its financial commitment to the devel- 
oping countries as well in the coming years. It helps them to 
help themselves in order to improve the economic, social and 
Political conditions experienced by the people living there. 
Respect for human rights, participation of the people in the 
Political process, the guarantee of the rule of law, the intro- 
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a socially oriented market economy, and the dey 


opment orientation of government Benen in the recipien; 
ries are important criteria used by the Federal Govern, 
ment in the giving of development aid. 

The fact that the Federal Republic of Germany ranks third 
among contributors to the United Nations (9.857 percent of 
the U.N. budget) and pays 21.2 percent of the NATO budge; 

and 16.75 percent of the WEU budget emphasizes the ongo. 

1 the Federal Governments to date to cop. 


ing willingness of a 
tribute to stability and the maintenance of peace within a bj 


lateral and multilateral framework. 

At the request of the secretary-General of the United Nations, a 
transport unit of the Bundeswehr took part for the first time 
in a United Nations blue helmet operation in the summer of 

f Somalia. This operation was the 


1993 in “pacified areas’ O 
subject of controversial political discussion in Germany. Then, 


in July 1994, the Federal Constitutional Court ruled that Ger: 
man armed forces could participate in operations within the 
framework of NATO or WEU activities in support of the im- 
plementation of resolutions of the United Nations Security 
Council. According to the judgment of the Court, the same 
applies to the participation of German armed forces in Unit 
ed Nations peacekeeping troops. On 6 December 1995; the 
Geman Bundestag voted by a large majority to approve the 
mission of 4,000 Bundeswehr soldiers within the framewor 
of the U.N. operations in Bosnia. At the beginning of 1997 
pales vane of Defence, with the approval of the 
the mean seeded Bundeswehr soldie! ~ 7 
national san is Stabilization Force (SFOR). NATO’S inter | 
Germany has as as rce for Bosnia and Herzegovin® 
gent for the nein coe pole a 
in former Yugoslavia. aero il 
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Area, The first stage for achteving monetary union began in 
mid-1990. During this perlod capttal transfers among EC 
states were liberalized, and coordinatton of economic policy 
between the partners as well as cooperation between their 
central banks were Intensified, In the second stage, which be 
qan in 1994, the European Monetary Institute (EMI) made 
preparations for the establishment of a Huropean Central 
Bank (ECB) with headquarters In Frankfurt/Main, 

After the Heads of State or of Government resolved on 2-3 May 
1998 to initlally have eleven Member States enter the third 
stage of Economie and Monetary Union, the European Cen- 
tral Bank took up Its work on 1 June 1998, Consistent adher- 
ence to the convergence eriteria, above all maintenance of a 
high degree of monetary stability and budgetary discipline, 
is a precondition for the suecess of the third stage, which be- 
ganon | January 1999 pursuant to the Treaty on European 
Union. The natlonal currencies In Euroland cease to be legal 

| tender at the latest on 1 March 2002, 

_ The Federal Government attached parucular significance to the 
fact that in 1991 in Maastricht the Heads of State or of Gov- 
Smiinent not only negotlated the Treaty on Economic and 
Monetary Union but furthermore agreed on European Union, 
Which provides a superstructure for the further deepening of 
he turopean Community, The Treaty came bnto force in No» 
veinber 199%, In the view of the Federal Government, (he 
deepening of Mie European Union must go hand in hand 
Willy jas enlargement — after the accession of the former EETA 
Hates Vitand, Austria and Sweden (on | January 1995) also 
bay Dringing the states of Central, astern and Southeastern 

sae Wope closer to the EU, | - 

“1 Uiis dn nind, at the BU summit which took place in bssen 
” Deceiiber 1994 and was attended by 21 Heads of State or 
W Goveriinent: a concept was adopted tos snocthing the 
Pah towards the Kuropean Union tor the emerngiig Cental 
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and Bastern Burepean warket economies linked to the py 
Europe Agreements, 

In recent Vea, thanks to the Treaty ol Amsterdam and the 
pean Councils ol Cologne, Berlin, Tampere, Helsinki anid | 


hon, considerable progress 


(justice and domestic policy, © 
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defense policy). In 1997 
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iropean Council In Luxem- 


bound resolved to 
eastern European count 
March 30 1998, the expansion progre 


covered 11 candidates: Bulgaria, Cy 


Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 

kia, and Slovenia. In 1999, Malta w 
didate for accession. 

The Schengen Agreement has bee 
1995, Personal identification papers are Ni 
the borders between Austria, the Benelux coun 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Sp 
customs controls have been intensifie 
ders. The Treaty of Amsterdam foresees this Coop 


d into the EU Treaty. The heads 
7, 1997. 


n in force since March 26, 


ing incorporate 
government agreed on this treaty on June 16- 
The EU Special Summit in Berlin in March 1999 a 
da 2000", which entails a budget of DM 1.3 tr 
which the EU will prepare for the accession 0 
states, At the Cologne Summit in June 1999, il 
new concept for a joint external and security policy; 
mer NATO Secretary general Javier Solana was apP? 
“Foreign Minister", Plans are for the preparato 
ing the EU to be complete by 2003, At the Dece 
Helsinki Summit, Turkey was accorded the status 0 
date for membership, The Lisbon Summit (Marc! 
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for sustainable development, such as is lald down In Agenda 
21, today form the overall framework for German polleymak- 
ing. Overcoming sull existing economic and social differ: 
ences in living conditions In eastern and western Germany 
remains @ major challenge to the nation, and the top priority 
is to reduce unemployment, 

“Renewing Germany” Is thus the motto the Federal Government 
adopted when tackling the backlog of reforms which con- 
fronted it when it took office In October 1998. In less than a 
year it laid the foundations for Innovations in government, 
the economy, and society as a whole in the form of a future 
agenda for work, growth, and social stability. 

The policy turn toward securing the future generated a federal 
budget for 2000 which initiated the largest savings program 
in the history of the Federal Republic. It foresees savings of 
DM 30 billion, and the medium-term financial planning for 
the next four years envisages saving a total of more than 
DM 160 billion. With the tax reform enacted in July 2000 the 
next step has been taken in this agenda for the future. The 
tax reform package will ease the tax bill Germans face — in 
several stages, by the year 2005 tax payers will have to con- 
tribute DM 93 billion less than in 1998, without this endan- 
gering the consolidation of public-sector budgets. 

On the basis of budget consolidation and the tax reform, the 
strategic goals of the sustained promotion of growth and em- 
ployment look very realistic as early as the short- and medi- 
um-term: 

~- Economic growth is becoming ever stronger, a success that 
even independent experts attribute to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s financial policy. The reform of corporation tax is ex- 
pected to give investment activity a massive boost. 
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in order to guarantee functional viability even once the BU is ex. 

panded, comprehensive adjustments and changes to the RU’s 

institutional framework are necessary. A continuation of the 
stablished for the EEC with its six 


institutional structures © 
members will no longer be necessary once the next set of 
new members accedes. In february 2000, the EU accordingly 


convened a government conference to prepare its institutions 
for the forthcoming expansion at the latest for early 2003 


(see chart, P- 508). 


ist century. since their founding, the EC 


Europe in the 2 
siderable influence not only as 


and the EU have acquired con 
an economic community and as a community of affluence 


but also as a political force and as a champion of democratic 
values. In 1997, the EU marked the 40th anniversary of the 


adoption of the Treaty es 
Community. Over the years, 
have been joined by the United 
Greece, Portugal. Spain, Austria, 
the European Union now has 15 Member States. 

The successful negotiations on the new Treaty of Amsterdam 
have clearly shown that the Europeans are in the process of 
writing a new chapter in their common history. The success 
of these endeavors will determine which role Europe and 
each European country will play in the mext century. 

Europe faces two major challenges which «wast all others: All of 


tablishing the European Economic 
the six signatory states of 1957 
Kingdom, Denmark, Ireland, 
Sweden and Finland, so that 


Europe must enjoy the freedom, peace =~ arosperity which 
the EU has already attained for its part ‘se continent. The 
task of the EU is to overcome the legacy © "he decades of di- 


Patani a Dali’ ast and West and 
complish this, Europe cones i ig = par to help ac 
of globalization. It must be ss old its own in the process 
in the increasingly stiff oe — : successtul contender 
costs and business eal al competition of products, labor 
from the industrial wre brought on by the transition 
possible at tl al to the information age. This is no longet 
fie ecannun - national level alone, 
Copenhagen ho as resolved at the European council in 
cial division of Ruro 7 ill overcome the decades-long artilr 
Europe Treaty with a The BU has concluded the so-called 
rope (CEE), intended vernments in Central and Eastern BU 
ed to help them on their way to EU acces" 
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sion, and in 1998 it initiated the accession process. Alongside 
the 10 CEE states (Poland, Czech Republic, Slovakia, Hungary, 
Slovenia, Romania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania), 
Cyprus, Malta and Turkey have also filed admission applica- 
tions. In the form of its so-called “Copenhagen Criteria”, the 
EU has laid out the conditions for accession: 

— institutional stability, democratic and constitutional rule; 
preservation of human rights, protection and respect for mi- 
norities (so-called political criteria); 

— a functioning market economy and the ability to withstand 
competition within the EU; 

— the ability to integrate the duties and goals arising from EU 
membership. While the economic and administrative precon: 
ditions can be fulfilled in the course of the EU accession 
process, the political “Copenhagen Criteria” constitute a pre- 
condition for the initiation of negotiations. Accession negoti- 
ations are individual and can be started and concluded with 
each candidate at different points in time. Candidates which 
embark on negotiations at a later date can in certain circum- 
stances conclude the process earlier. The status of seisin (“ac- 
quis”) which has ariser: over the decades — i.e. EU law, as en- 
coded in some 86,000 pages of legal stipulations, must be 

_ taken on by countries acceding to it. 

— Negotiations were initiated in 1998 with a group of the six 
countries which had made more progress (Poland, the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Slovenia, Estonia, and Cyprus — 
the so-called Luxembourg Group). Now, the EU is negotiat- 
ing with a further six states (Slovakia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Malta — the so-called Helsinki Group). 
In 1999, the European Council in Helsinki gave Turkey the 
status of a candidate; however, negotiations have not yet 
started as Turkey still does not fulfil the political Copen- 
hagen Criteria, 

The negotiation materials, namely the EU seisin, are sub-divided 
into 31 chapters (e.g. agriculture, customs union, taxes, etc.). 
Negotiations presently cover all chapters for the Luxembourg 
Group (except institutions and miscellaneous), and this is tar- 
geted for the Helsinki Group for 2001, At present, for each 
country between four (Bulgaria) and 16 chapters (Cyprus) 
have been preliminarily concluded (status: July, 2000). No res- 
olutions have yet been taken on the date of accession. Howev- 
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er, the EU has resolved to be in a position ey the end of 2002 
to incorporate new members. 

The European Council of Luxembourg in 1997 established the 
“Europe Conference”, a multilateral forum for EU member 
states, countries seeking accession, as well as other European 
countries which come into question for accession. The Con- 
ference discusses issues of joint political interest and has con- 
vened three times to date. The next conference will take 
place in the second half of 2000 under the French EU Presi- 
dency and will focus, among other things, on institutional re- 
forms within the EU. 

On 2 May 1998, the European Council decide 
states could introduce the euro as # ¢ 
uary 1999: Austria, Belgium, Finlar: 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portus 
tion proceeds as follows: 

— From 1999 to 2001, cashless financial transactions may be de- 
nominated in euro as well as in the national currencies. 
Moreover, the euro can be used in business transactions, e.g. 
in contracts, to the extent that the business partners so wish. 

— On 1 January 2002, the new euro banknotes and coins will 
be issued as legal tender. 

— On 1 March 2002, at the latest the old currencies will cease 
to be legal tender; in Germany this will occur on 1 January 
2002, Deutschmark notes and coins can then be exchanged 
for euros at any time. 

Those Member States which initially cannot or do not wish to 
participate can be tied to the single European currency by a 
new Exchange Rate Mechanism ERM II. Since 1999, the Dan- 
ish krona and the Greek drachma have participated in this. 
Greece will be introducing the euro on 1 January 2001. 

The decision on the Economic and Monetary Union (EMU) of 2 
May 1998 will go down in history, Economic and monetary 

union lends a new quality to the European unification 


2c] which member 

currency on 1 Jan- 
ve, Germany, Italy, 
“nd Spain. Introduc- 
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process, With the Introduction of the euro, the member 
states participating In EMU have rescinded their responsibili- 
ty for monetary and exchange-rate policy, Their central 
banks have become part of the European System of Central 
Banks, led by the European Central Bank (RCM) in Frank- 
furt/Main, This is referred to as the "Kuro system”. The ECB 
Council as the key deciding body in the Euro system decides 
a single monetary policy for Euroland, The primary goal is to 
ensure price stability and ~ to the extent that this does not 
impair this goal ~ to support the general economic policy 
within the EU. 

Economic relations between the states participating in the EMU 
have become more intensive thanks to EMU and the mutual 
interdependence of their national economic policies and 
trends will rise, The euro has the potential to emerge as the 
world’s most important trading, investment and reserve cur- 
rency alongside the US dollar. The euro capital market is the 
second largest in the world and it is backed up by a major 
economic power. 

Euroland with a population of more than 300 million accounts 
for 19.4 percent of the world GDP and 18.6 percent of world 
trade. The United States of America, by comparison, accounts 
for 19.6 percent of world GDP and 16.6 percent of world trade; 
Japan accounts for 7.7 percent and 8.2 percent respectively. 

In order to fulfill its functions, the European Union has a number 
of institutions, some of whose decisions become directly ap- 
plicable law in the Member States, The most important insti- 
tutions are: 

-~ the European Parliament (EP), which since 1979 has been 
elected directly by the people; upon the entry into force of 
the Treaty of Amsterdam, the EP will acquire many new 
codecision powers and will thus become an equal partner of 
the Council of Ministers; 

~ the European Council, the meeting of the heads of state or of 
government, the ministers for foreign affairs and the Presi- 
dent of the Buropean Commission, in which basi¢ issues ot 
European policy are decided: 

~ the Council of Ministers of the Ruropean Union, which de- 
cldes Union policy, It meets in various compositions of spe- 
clalized ministers (such as the Transport Council and the Bue 
vironment Council), The General Affairs Council (composed 
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of the foreign ministers) is responsible for foreign policy and 
is also the Council's central control and coordination instru- 
ment; 

— the European Commission, a supranational institution which 
is independent of the national governments; it ensures that 
the treaties are applied and drafts proposals for the further 
development of common policy; 

— the European Court of Justice, which ensures that the law is 
observed in the interpretation and application of EU law. Its 
decisions play a large part in further developing European 
law and ensure that the legal instruments of the EU do not 
infringe basic rights; 

— the Committee of the Regions, to which 24 representatives of 
the German states and municipalities belong, which advises 
the Council and the Commission in areas of policy affecting 
regional and municipal jurisdiction; 

— the Economic and Social Committee, which advises the 
Council and the Commission on matters pertaining to em- 
ployers and unions; and 

— the European Court of Auditors, which examines the ac- 
counts of all revenue and expenditure of the Community anc 
of all bodies set up by the Community. 

The European Union is increasingly developing into a political 
union. Every citizen of an EU Member State is at the same 
time a citizen of the European Union. This citizenship of the 
Union above all gives him or her the right to move and re- 
side freely within the territory of the Member States of the 
Union, subject to certain limitations and conditions. It also 
gives him or her the right to vote and stand as a candidate in 
both municipal elections and elections to the European Par- 
liament even if he or she resides in a Member State other 
than that of which he or she is a national. A citizen of the 
Union enjoys the right to consular protection by the em- 

-bassies or consulates of other EU Member States in a third 
country in which the Member State of which he or she is a 
national is not represented, Citizens of the Union also have 

no the right to address a petition to the European Parliament 

~ and may, through an ombudsman designated by the EP, file 
ey a complaints: concerning the work of EU institutions. 

ip the fields of justice'‘and domestic policy, the Member States 

-above all work together to combat organized crime, which 
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operates across frontiers on a massive scale and Poses an in- » 
creasingly serious threat to Europe's internal security. Drug 
dealers and traffickers in persons cannot be permitted to be 
come the winners in a united Europe. Another important 
_area is harmonization of asylum and refugee policy within 
the EU. 

In accordance with the principle of subsidiarity, the Community 
only then takes action in areas not falling within its exclusive 
competence if the goals of necessary measures cannot be suf- 
ficienuy achieved by action taken at the level of the Member 
States and therefore due to their scope or their effect can be 
better achieved by action taken at the Community level. 
There is thus a sensible balance between the European and 
national levels of action. 

One of the Union's core elements is the Common Foreign and Se- 
curity Policy (CFSP). It constitutes, as it were, the successor 
outlined in the EU Treaty to the European Political Coopera- 
tion (EPC), which was initially located outside the terms of 
the Treaty and after a modest start 20 years ago has become 
a major instrument of European foreign policy and a key as- 
pect of the unification process. CFSP is the “second pillar of 
the EU" since the Maastricht Treaty on the foundation of the 
EU came into force (1992). 

The Treaty of Amsterdam moved the CFSP forward in several re- 
gards (see page 211). 

Since first coming into effect in May 1999, there have been deci- 
sive changes to the CFSP, which, following the completion of 
EMU, is now the next large EU integration project. In October 
1999, the “High representative for Common Foreign and Se- 
curity Policy”, Javier Solana, took office, a move designed to 
strengthen the coherence and visibility of CFSP to the outside 
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world. He is supported by the newly-created Strategtc rate 
ning and Early Warning Unit attached to the Sovnet: Secre. 

- tariat. The new instrument of CFSP has already been brought 
to bear in three instances: Common Strategies were resolved 
for Russia, the Ukraine, and the Mediterranean, in individual 
cases, measures have already been passed by qualified majori- 
ty to implement these resolutions. 

Finally, the resolutions of the European Council in Cologne of 
June 1999 heralded a new era in European security and de- 
fense policy. The EU intends to draw up the relevant resolu: 
tions by the end of 2000 to enable it to carry out future au- 
tonomous operations in the entire area covered by the so- 
called Petersberg operations (humanitarian, peacekeeping, 
and peace-founding steps). The functions the WEU has in this 
regard will then be incorporated into the EU. The goal: a 
comprehensive ability by the EU to act in the entire field of 
civilian and military crisis management. Accordingly, at the 
European Council in Helsinki in December 1999 establish- 
ment of a military planning target by the end of 2003 and es- 
tablishment of an action plan to strengthen civilian crisis 
Management were both passed. It bears mentioning here 
that the Cologne resolutions expressly do not cover the issuc: 
of common defense by the EU member states. 

Economically, the European Union has become the most impot- 
tant internal market in the world. All customs and trade bar- 
riers between the 15 EU Member States have disappeared. 
The four fundamental freedoms of the European internal 
market are the free movement of goods, persons, services 
and capital. 

The European Union pursues an outward-looking trade policy. It 
advocates a market-oriented world economic order and pur- 
suey these trade policy objectives within the framework ol 
the World Trade Organization (WTO), Together with the 


United States, the European Union plays a leading role in the 
WTO. The EU also develops its economic 
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The central element of EU relations with developing countries is 
the cooperation with the countries of Africa, the Caribbean 
and the Pacific in existence since 1975, On 23 June 2000, a 
new partnership agreement with the now 77 ACP states was 
signed in Cotonou, Benin, It covers & period of 20 years and 
must still be ratified by ali the EU member states. This coop- 
eration will be financed by allocating EUR 13.5 billion to the 


9th Furopean Development Fund for the first live-year peri: 
od, Ao additional FUR 1.5 billion loan will be provided by the 
Ruropean Investinent Bank, 

As the economically strongest Member Sate, Germany renders 
substantial net payments to the Furopean Union, Ht will com 
tinue fo support the further integration of (he Union to the 
best of its ability, An equitable distribution of the financial 
burden remains a goal of Germany's huropean policy. 

On the basis of the "New Transatlantic Agenda”, Germany | 
working within the FU to further develop the Euro-Atlantic 
partnership for the 21st century, Central fields of activity ii 
this process are industry and trade, especially the disman- 
Hing of transatlantic barriers to rade, cooperation in foreign 
policy, above all in regard to joint action in regions fraught 
with crises, the mastering of global issues such as the envi- 
roninent, migration and the war against organized crime, 
and intensification of cooperation between groups in society 
in the context of “people-to-people dialogue’. 

The Council of Europe. At its founding in 1949, the Council 
of Europe stood at the very beginning of European integra- 

on and cooperation. 

From its inception, the Council of Europe has staunchly advocat- 
€d the basic principles of pluralist democracy, protection of 

human rights and promotion of the rule of law and has thus 
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as the Caucasus. Azerbaijan, Armenia, Bosnia and Hercegov- 
ina, the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, Monaco, and 
Bielorussia have all filed membership applications. The orga- 
nization’s reach extends in fact beyond the geographical bor- 
ders of Europe. Observer status has been accorded to the 
United States, Canada, Japan, and Mexico. States from outside 
Europe have acceded to the CoE’s conventions and sub- 
treaties or take part in them. 

The institutions of the Council of Europe are the Committee of 
Ministers, the Parliamentary Assembly and the Congress of 
Local and Regional Authorities of Europe. 

In addition to striving for improved protection of human rights. 
the Council of Europe is presently focusing its endeavors on 
facilitating the integration of the new member states from 
Central and Eastern Europe into European structures. 
Through a comprehensive consulting and assistance pro- 
gram, parts of which it implements jointly with the European 
Union and the OSCE, the Council of Europe is expediting the 
democratic reform process and the adjustment of legal stan- 
dards in the Central and Eastern European states to meet 
those in West. 

Among the 174 conventions which have meanwhile been adopt- 
ed by the Council of Europe are the European Convention for 
the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, 
the European Convention for the Prevention of Torture and 
Inhuman or Degrading Treatment or Punishment, the Euro- 
pean Social Charter, the European Cultural Convention, the 
Framework Convention for the Protection of National Minori- 
ties, and the ieratenae for the Protection of Human Rights 
and Dignity oF the Human Being with Regard to the Applica 

a tion of Biology and Medicine, 
ng vi olations of nee rights can be brought before the now stand: 
-: ing European Ourt Of Human Rights which starte 
3 November 1998. 
a. 
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Oe | Rewwary 2OCO, the Spaniard Gil Robles was appointed to the 
newtycreated office af CoE Commissioner on Human Rights. 

Effective monitoring of the obligations undertaken by the mem- 
ber states at the time of their accession has likewise been fur- 
ther developed. Ongoing, major violations of the CoE's princi- 
pies car lead to sanctions against the respective country or 
even its expulsion, 

Germany has been a member of the Council of Europe since 
1950 and takes an intensive active part in its programs at all 

tevels. As one of the five main financial backers alongside 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Russia, Germany makes a 
contribution to the Council of Europe budget of 12.8 percent 
or some DM 45 million in 2000. Alongside this material con- 
tribution, its substantive contribution is also significant. 

Each of the chief goals of the Council of Europe - the promotion 
of human rights, democracy and the constitutional rule of 
law - are equally important. Moreover, Germany has a special 
interest in promoting the transformation process in the new 
member states. It is only logical that Germany is Standing 
Representative attached to the CoE Chairman on “Reporting 
Group on Democratic Stability”, which concerns itself with 
the specific problems of the new democracies and, among 

_ others, decisions of the Council of Ministers on support in 
the form of a wide variety of programs. However, in view of 

- Stagnating financial resources, an intense cost/benefit analy- 
sis is in order here. 

Germany used its period as Chair of the Committee of Ministers 

_ {beginning of November 1997 to beginning of May 1998) in 
order to bring its own priorities to bear, for example in the 
form of a follow-up meeting to the 1996 Stockholm World 
Congress against Commercial Sexual Exploitation of Children 
which took place in Strasbourg. 

in the field of protection of minorities are the Frame- 
work Agreement for the Protection of National Minorities as 
‘well as the European Charter on Regional and Minority lan- 
Guages, both initiatives which Germany played a consider- 
~ able part in establishing. The two initiatives came into force 
eoae in: 1998, ‘The Federal Government remains committed to 
bs ES More strongly emphasizing the role of German in the day-to- 
be a “day y work of the Council of Europe ~ alongside the official 
See * fotincil of Europe languages English and French, Today, Ger- 
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man translations are provided actively if required and other. 
wise passively not just at the meetings of the Committee of 
Ministers and the specialist ministerial conferences, but also 
the conventions of the steering committees. In 1998, with the 
financial support of the German Foreign Ministry the Council 
of Europe published a trilingual edition (German, English, 
and French) of all its conventions. The long-term goal re- 
mains to give German strong roots as the third official Cok 
language, yet this would require a two-thirds majority of the 
member states to change the CoE Statutes. 

The Organization for Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (OSCE; until 31 December 1994 CSCE). With 54 
participating states (all the European countries, the United 
States, Canada and the successor states of the former % viet 
Union; the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia has been su: pend- 
ed from participation for the time being) the OSCE Is | +c on- 
ly forum for pan-European cooperation. The core docu: ents 
of the OSCE are the Helsinki Final Act (1975) and the Carter 
of Paris (1990), as well as the “Charter on European Security” 
resolved at the OSCE summit in Istanbul in 1999. The partic 
pating states are committed to human rights, democracy, the 
rule of law, economic freedom, social justice and European 
unity. They have thus obligated themselves to observing high 
common values in their dealings with one another and in 
their treatment of their citizens, 

The OSCE is the roof under which the 54 participating states 
seek to agree on mechanisms for peaceful resolution of col 
flicts, on norms for safeguarding human rights and the rights 
of-minoriaes, and on rules governing cooperation betwee” 

_ equal partner states. In carrying out its tasks, the OSCE wor 

_. dlosely with NATO, the WEU, the EU, the Council of Europ? 

. and the United Nations. The Charter on European Security 

es lays down the principles for such cooperation: avoid dupli- 

‘tate work, se comparative advantages, create synergies 
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and pale outany hlerarchy or competition between the vir! 
ous ORANTATONS 

Asan organization, the OSCE © in contrast to the CSR, whieh 
was largely a Conference process © has permanent bodies and 
institutions, The Perinanhent Comrulttee of (he OSCek requlurly 
vets at the headquarters of the Secretariat tn Vienna, the 

- OSCE Representative on the Freedom of the Media ts alse 
peadquartered in Vienna; the Office for Democratic Institu: 
tions and Human Rights is in Warsaw, and the High Commis: 
sionet on National Minorities is in The Haque. 

The OSCE now fullills a number of Operational functions, espe- 
cially in the areas of early warning, conflict prevention and 
crisis Management, Among the OSCE’s most important in 
struments are its missions, 

One of the major, and most difficult missions is that which the 
OCSE has taken on in the framework of the UN mission in 
Kosovo, where it is in charge of reconstruction in the areas 

among other things of democratization, constitutional rule 
by law, and human rights, as well as the implementation of 
elections. The lessons learned from the Kosovo mission have 
also led to the OSCE carefully expanding its range of instru: 
ments for responding swiftly to crisis situations, By devising 
its REACT program of Rapid Expert Assistance and Co-Oper.: 
tion Teams and setting up a planning unit In the OSCE in (his 
regard the key preconditions have been established to facil 
tate rapid deployment of crisis response forces, 

More than 200 international staff members work in each of the 
two long-term OSCE missions and other activites in the Heid 
{in Bosnia and Herzegovina and in Croatia), The OSCE has or 
ganized and supervised the elections which have been taking 
place in Bosnia and Herzegovina since 1996, Among tt other 
tasks, pursuant to the Dayton Agreement on implementing 
the federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, are to help err 
force respect for human rights and, by supporting arms core 
tol and confidence-building measures, to help prevent a hew 
Sutbreak of hostilities, In Croatia, the OSCE is continuing the 

es Work of the UNTAES mission of the United Nations, canteibub 
eae {ig among other things to the reintegration and rea ut 
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Arbitration, which was prompted by a Franco-German initia. 
tive. This Convention was ready for signing at the eng of 
1992, entered into force on 5 December 1994 and has Mean 
while been ratified by 25 states. The Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration created by the OSCE on the basis of this Con 
vention is headquartered in Geneva. 

It is in the Federal Republic’s interest that the OSCE has created 
wide-ranging obligations in the field of human rights. Al. 
though not legally binding, they are of a very mandatory na 
ture politically owing to the fact that they have been adopted 
by all participating states by consensus. To ensure continuous 
monitoring of OSCE standards, regular meetings are held at 
which the human rights situation in member countries js 
critically examined and publicly discussed. 

~ The High Commissioner for National Minorities, an office created 

with strong German support at the 1992 Helsinki summit, 
identifies potential ethnic tensions at the earliest possible 
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time and helps to contain and reduce therm through direct 
consultations with the affected partes, 

the office of the OSCE Representative on the Freedom of the Me- 
dia was established as of 1 fanuary 1996 at Germany's initia. 
tive. The Representative functions as an appeal instance for 
journalists and works to ensure better adherence by the OSCK 
participating states to OSCE commitments in the area of free- 
dorm of the press and media, 

‘The OSCE will continue to serve as a forum for dialogue, negotia- 
tion and cooperation in order to give fresh stimulus to the 
process of arms control, disarmament and confidence- and 
security-building, as well as to improved consultation and co- 

operation in security matters and to the reduction of the risk 
of conflict. The 1992 Helsinki summit established the CSCE 
Forum for Security Cooperation for this purpose, At the sum- 
mit in Budapest (December 1994) it was already possible to 
adopt a code of conduct that elaborates the prohibition of 

the use of force presently in effect by establishing norms SOv- 
ering the democratic control of armed forces and their de- 
ployment both inside and outside frontiers, A declaration on 
the principles of nonproliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction was likewise adopted, 


Further information; 
~ Luropaische Kommnission, Vertretung der Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
(Lusopean Commission, Representative Office in Germany) 
_ Unter den Linden 78, 10117 Bertin 
Internet: http://www.eu-kommission.de 
fanail; eu-kommissioncledcec.eu,int 
—~ Mandige Vertretung der BRD beim Rat der Burop4ischen Union . 
[Standing Representation of the Federal Republic of Germany to the Council of 
the European Union) 
Kue Jacques de Lalaing 19-21, 1040 Brssel, Belgien 
». Iternet: hup:/fwwwue cu dint 
- Pamail: public. nto@consilium.eu,int 
‘Homepage der EU: Internet: http://europa.eu.int 
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External security 


The framework. The Basic Law obliges Germany to serve 
peace in the world as an equal member of a united Europe, 

Article 24 of the Basic Law stipulates that Germany shall take a 
position within a system of mutual collective security and can 
in this context approve to limit its sovereign rights in order 
thus to achieve and secure a peaceful and durable order in 
Europe and between the peoples of the world. As a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), Western 
European Union (WEU), and the European Union, Germany 
makes a contribution on the basis of a secured ability to de- 
fend itself to security provisions in the Euro-Atltanic region 
commensurate with its economic and political power. This in- 
cludes the oblgiation to participate in measures to preven‘ 
conflicts and manage crises in the framework of alliances 
and the United Nations, as well as to stand up for interna: 
tional law and human rights. 

The fundamental definition of the mission of the German Ariied 
Forces is laid down in Article 87a of the Basic Law as being to 
defend the country. In addition, Germany has pursuant to 
section 5 of the NATO Treaty and Article V of the Brussels 
Treaty on Support committed itself to Participating in collec- 
tive defense, 

The situation for security policy. Following the end of the 
East-West conflict, Germany’s geostrategic situation has im- 
proved immensely. A massive attack on NATO as a whole is 
improbable for the foreseeable future, That said, the situation 
as regards security entails any number of trends that are 


hard to forecast given a broad | range of military and non-mili- 
tary risks, 


Securing peace is-the:prime alm of German foreign and security 


policy, Security in Europe Is indivisible from security for Eur 
ig tc _ Tope and calls: for comprehensive, multinational provisions. 
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the United Nations, the Organization for Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe, the North Atlantic Alliance and the Euro- 
pean Union and consistently pursues the path of expanding 
and strengthening European integration and cooperation in 
the Euro-Atlantic security organizations, 

This goes hand in hand with the obligation to make a due mili- 
tary contribution to preserving stability and security in Eu- 
rope and promoting world peace. 

NATO will in the future remain the backbone of the European 
peace order on the basis of joint democratic values. 

The German Armed Forces plays a key part in stabilizing the se- 
curity policy situation by means of its confidence-building ef- 
forts and cooperation. As the preferred partner of numerous 
Eastern European countries, Germany is thus also an engine 
driving overall European cooperation forwards. 

The Bundeswehr and its mission. The Bundeswehr 

— defends Germany and its citizens from political blackmail 
and external danger; 

— defends Germany and its allies; 

— contributes to securing peace and stability in the Euro-At- 
lantic region; 

— serves the cause of world peace and international security in | 
accordance with the UN Charter; and 

— provides support in the event of disasters and other emergen- 
cies, including humanitarian aid programs. 

The tasks and abilities of the German Armed Forces are defined 
in the Constitution and in the commitments and internation- 
al treaties signed jointly with our allies. Primarily, the scope 
and structure of the Bundeswehr is defined by the desire to 
defend the country and provide collective defense. Currently, 
the shape this shall take is being debated. 
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Citizens in uniform. The guideline for the future wi) contin, 
ue to be the effort to integrate soldiers as citizens into SOcie. 
ty, to ensure they align themselves to the basic rights anq the 

application of constitutional legal principles, as well as to the 
notion of humanity and the values enshrined in our Constity. 
tion. 

Liberty and responsibility have been and remain the Political. 
moral points of reference for the concept of inner leadership 
adopted and the role model of citizen in uniform. They are 
the core of our own tradition and the source of the TOOts the 
Bundeswehr has in society. At the beginning of the 21st cep. 
tury the soldier continues to require convincing values which 
give him a sense of place and orientation. He must know 
what he is being deployed to uphold and defend - human 
dignity, justice and liberty. 

The Bundeswehr is bound to the constitutional rights and laws 
and serves to protect the rights and liberty of our people and 
our state. It is an army ina democracy and championing a 
democracy. The Bundeswehr is subject to the primacy of poli- 

tics. 

An important parliamentary control function is played by the De 
fence Commissioner of the German Bundestag. His task is to 
protect the constitutional rights of servicemen. Every mem- 
ber of the armed services has the right to complain to him 
direct without going through his superiors. The Commission 
er may demand information and access to files from military 
units and visit any Bundeswehr facility unannounced. He sub 
mits an annual report to the Bundestag on the complaints he 
has received. 

General conscription. The core mission of the German 

| Armed Forces is to defend the country. In the future, too. this 
can only be guaranteed by general conscription. This remail’ 
-an indispensable part of the provisions for security policy: 
General conscription involves a severe intervention in the — 
rights of young male citizens. The time required for consciP 
tion must not last longer than is necessary to ensure the Ss ; 

- ternal security of our country and the readiness of our ar™ 

forces, : eee 2 | take 

‘The shape given general-conscription must on principle ate 

ee cats _ Into account the career and personal plans of those ells! 
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Development policy 


Development policy is an element of the Federal Government's 
policy of furthering international cooperation in order to se- 
cure the world’s future. It is, to quote the words of former 
Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt, “the peace policy of the 21s 
century*. As part of a global structural policy, its task is to 
help improve the economic, social, ecological and political 
conditions in our partner countries in t 
and to balance interests, on the one ha 
gions of the world and within them an 
tween today’s generation and future g 
ona sense of ethical, humanitarian, global and ecological re- 
sponsibility, on our interest in ensuring regional and global 
political stability and a process of global economic structural 
change which is beneficial to all. The aims of the develop- 
ment policy of the Federal Government are to 

— promote social justice all over the world, alleviate poverty, 

— support respect for human rights and democratic principles; 

— move equal opportunities for men and women forwards; 

— contribute to the peaceful resolution and management of 

~. conflicts; 

— protect the environment and ensure sustainable use of natu- 
ral resources; 

~ promote economic development in our partner countries. 

Germany is one of the biggest donors of assistance provided 
within the framework of development cooperation. In a spirit 

Of equal partnership, the Federal Government focuses on Co- 
operation with 70 countries and within these on focal areas. 

As early as 1961, a special Federal Ministry for. Economic Coopera- 

tion was created (in 1993 the words “and Development” were 

oe Added to the title) — the first time any country had appointed 
be *Beabinet minister with sole responsibility for development 

b i “operation, This showed the determination of the German 

mics aament, government and a people to help other nations in 


| 
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need in light of their own country’s experience after World 
War Il, when only help from abroad made it possible to Te. 
build the economy so swiftly. 

Following the collapse of the former East bloc, the scope of con 
eration has been enlarged to include not only the traditionay 
developing countries but also new partners: the transition 
countries of Central, Eastern and Southeastern Europe ang 
the former Soviet Union. 

In the course of more than 40 years of development Cooperation, 
the Federal Government, together with non-governmental or. 
ganizations (NGOs) and private institutions, has accumulated 
valuable experience and created a broad range of instru- 
ments for assisting our partner countries in the South and 
the East. Through close cooperation with our partner coun- 
tries, assistance measures have been adapted to the differing 
political, economic and social conditions in Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, the Middle East, and Central and Eastern Europe. 

Development cooperation cannot and must not relieve our part- 
ner countries of their responsibility for their own develop- 
ment and for making their own contributions to safegiard- 
ing the world’s future. Inputs from outside are intende« to 
provide impetus and start-up assistance but not to repisce 
the efforts of our partners themselves. Development cv pera 
tion can thus make an important contribution to sustainable 
development in our partner countries and to the solution of 
global problems. Development policy also helps to create the 
global framework conditions conducive to economically, S& 
cially and ecologically sustainable development in all parts of 
the world. 

Helping to alleviate mass poverty and remove its structural caus 
es is a central aim of German development policy. The world 
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sorrow will only be able to live in peace if it proves pos- 
sible to alleviate hunger and need, reduce the prosperity gap 
between North and South, protect and preserve the natural 
sources of life, and ensure respect for human rights. 

It is NOW common knowledge that people In rich and poor re- 
gions of the world are interdependent. This is clearly illustrat- 
ed by the alarming extent of environmental destruction and 
its repercussions on industrial countries, developing countries 
and the countries in transition. The Federal Government 
therefore not only pursues a progressive environmental poli- 
cy at home but also supports our partner countries in imple- 
menting ecologically sustainable development programs. 

As a leading export nation, Germany is committed to free, liber- 
al, and socially and ecologically responsible world trade. 
Healthy economic progress in our partner countries is thus 
not least in our own interest. The more efficient a country’s 
economy becomes, the more attractive that country becomes 
as a partner for trade and investment. 

But there is another motive for development cooperation as well. 
Improved living conditions in the countries of the South and 
the East open up better economic, political, ecological and 
social prospects for many people who otherwise might be 
forced to leave their native countries in quest of a new life 
elsewhere. Development policy thus also serves to combat the 
causes of refugee flight and crises; it is a pre-emptive peace 
policy. 

Aims of development policy. It is our partner countries 
themselves who must decide - within the framework of the 
guidelines formulated by the world community inter alia at 
the major international conferences of the 1990s ~ what they 
want from development cooperation. Experience in recent 
decades has shown that the success or failure of development 
Measures is determined by the internal political and econom- 
Ic conditions in our partner countries. 

Development cooperation can only be effective if national frame- 
work conditions exist which enable the people to employ 
their skills inva meaningful and worthwhile manner, Experi- 

See has shown that such conditions are most likely to be 
ig found in countries which have a system that is based on the 
bas ule of law and has elements of a social and-ecological mar 
= a “economy offering especial achievement incentives. 
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The Federal Government has therefore designated the five 
nal conditions most conducive to development as crite 
the deployment of instruments and resources, These live 
teria, which influence both the type and scope of develop. 
ment cooperation, are: 

— respect for human rights; 

— popular participation in political decisions; 

— the constitutional rule of law and the certainty of the law; 

— the creation of a socially-oriented, ecologically-sustainable 
economic order based on the market economy (taking into 
consideration the core ILO labor norms: prohibition of com- 
pulsory and child labor; freedom of association for all em.- 
ployees; right to collective wage bargaining; no discrimina. 
tion at the place of work; equal pay for men and women) and 

— a development orientation to government actions (including 
a reduction of exaggerated outlays for arms). 

Development cooperation not only entails changes in the part- 
ner countries. Instead, structures must also be created at the 
other two levels, namely in Germany and in other donor 
countries, as well as on the international stage. These r= 
quirements are summarized in the concept of global structur- 
al policy. 

Development cooperation therefore supports specific measures 
undertaken by our partner governments and groups within 
society with the aim of improving the internal conditions for 
development. 

It also logically supports the creation of international conditions 
‘conducive to development. Important aspects of a global 
structural policy are thus the reform and strengthening of 
the United Nations and its development programs as well a 
the establishment of international structures for “global 9 

ernance”*. — 

Development policy starts in Garihatiy itself, In the interest of 
herence, changes are necessary here at home in areas affect 
ing global sustainable development, such as protection of the 

; climate, Measures to promote foreign trade are according 

ae "greater attention to ecological, social and development ppt 

ee “ey concerns, Educating the German public In matters Pe? 

; ‘laining. to development policy. is a priority as well. 

4 ‘Development cooperation is carried out through 

sin alrecs bilateral. assistance from goverment: to governi 
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_ multilateral assistance through international organizations, 
for example the United Nations, its specialized agencies, and 
the World Bank; 

— the European Union, whose development cooperation has 
been a treaty-based commitment since the entry into force of 
the Maastricht Treaty; 

— support for the activities of non-governmental organizations, 
who have many years of experience in cooperation with their 
partners abroad; and 

— promotion of private-sector cooperation. 

In 1999 the Federal Republic of Germany spent a net total (i.e. af- 
ter deduction of repayments on loan principal) of DM 10.1 
billion on official development cooperation. This amount, 
which included assistance provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as assis-tance furnished by the states, was equiv- 
alent to 0.26% of the gross domestic product and was thus 
above the average for all industrial countries. 

Financial, technical and personnel cooperation. With 
its development policy, the Federal Government sets out to 
promote economic, social, ecological and political develop- 
ment in our partner countries and thus contribute to improv- 
ing living conditions there. 

“Luxury goods and military goods and installations or contribu- 
tions destined for such use are excluded from economic co- 
Operation,” state the Federal Government's guidelines on bi- 
lateral financial and technical cooperation. As a rule, the 
Principle of least intervention applies, This means that proj- 
€cts should be planned and implemented as far as possible by 
Our partner countries, The Federal Government determines 
the framework for cooperation, bears the political responsi- 

coin and takes control of development policy, | ie 

os Pelence within the Federal Government lies with the Federal 
ae Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development, Ongo- 
Be se dog Contact with the governments of the developing coun- 
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tries is the responsibility of Germany's representations 
abroad. In cases involving financial cooperation, which Usual. 
ly takes the shape of granting concessionary loans, the Feder. 
al Government charges the Development Loan Corporation 
with the appraisal and implementation of its contributions, 
Technical cooperation is made available to our partner coun. 
tries free of charge, usually by means of direct contributions, 
In most cases involving technical cooperation, the Deutsche 
‘Gesellschaft fiir Technische Zusammenarbeit GmbH (GTZ) is 
charged with implementation, but occasionally the Federa] 
Institute for Geosciences and Natural Resources or the Feder- 
al Institute of Physics and Metrology. German business and 
industry are informed of opportunities to provide supplies 
and services within the framework of financial and technical 
cooperation projects, and especially of upcoming invitations 
to tender and prequalification procedures. 

Personnel cooperation is the third level of bilateral cooperation 
with developing countries. On the basis of subsidies, a whole 
series of government and non-government organiziations are 
active in development cooperation. 

Under the 1999 federal budget, the Federal Ministry for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development was allocated DM 2.3 bii- 
lion for financial cooperation and DM 1.2 billion for technical 
cooperation. Of significance are the budget’s appropriations 
for commitments; within the framework of these the Min- 
istry can make commitments which are binding under inter- 
national law and which will for the most part be fulfilled 
from cash appropriations of the following years. The 1999 ap- 

‘ propriations for commitments totaled DM 2.3 billion for fi- 


nancial cooperation and DM 1.15 bi 


llion for technical cooper 
ation, 


Within the framework of financial cooperation, 
vided for materials and installations, This financing takes the 
form of low-interest loans for specific projects and, generally 


for the world's poorest countries, interest-free and non-re- 
- Payable grants, 


Technical Cooperation sets out to Improve the capacity of person’ 
and organizations, particularly those of poorer population 

Groups, in our Partner countries by transferring or mobiliz- 
Ing know-how and skills or by improving the conditions tor 


" ., their application, “The spectrum ranges from counselling 


financing is pro 


government through to supporting self-help groups and co- 
operatives.” Experts, appraisers, advisers and instructors are 
seconded to our partner countries and paid by the German 
government; equipment and material for the promoted insti- 
tutions are either supplied or financed; and training is pro- 
vided for local experts and managerial personnel who are to 
later carry on the tasks of the German experts. 

personnel cooperation is intended to give people in the partner 
countries the opportunity to develop their existing abilities 
and knowledge. This includes providing training and ad- 
vanced training for local experts in developing countries. In 
this context, among other organizations, in particular the 
Carl Duisburg Society and the German Foundation for Inter- 
national Development bear mentioning. Promoting the es- 
tablishment of small businesses in developing countries and 
careers for specialists who have received training or further 
training in Germany is another focus of such work. The third 
aspect is to find, post, and deploy specialists from Germany. 
In this field, alongside GTZ and the Center for International 
Migration (CIM), six organizations are active which have 
joined forces to form the “Working Party for Development 
Services“. The term “development worker“ describes the Ger- 
man specialists who emigrate through these six organiza- 
tions. The German Development Service (DED) provides the 
largest number of development workers (1998: 894), more 
than the other five, generally Church organizations, together. 

At the end of 1996, about 7,900 local experts (including local 
Staff) were already working alongside about 1,400 German 
experts on technical cooperation projects financed with Ger- 
man funds. These figures were for technical cooperation as a 

Whole, i.e. not just projects involving the GTZ but also those 
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involving other organizations engaged in development Coop. 
eration, such as the German Development Service and politi. 
cal foundations. Of the 1,800 or so working on financial co- 
operation projects, approximately 900 were experts from our 
partner countries. 


Focal areas of development cooperation. Global struc. 


tural policy is geared toward improving economic, social, 
ecological and political structures. None of these objectives 
can be enduringly achieved without the others also being at- 
tained, They mutually encourage and constrain one another. 
The area of crisis prevention is of over-arching importatice. 
Approaches here, especially by reducing the causes of crises 
and promoting peaceful mechanisms for conflict manége- 
ment, are encountered at all four levels. An expression of this 
expanded notion of security policy is the fact that the federal 
Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development is a 
member of the Federal Security Council. 


Biven if the understanding of development has long ceased to fo- 


cus solely on economic progress, economic growth and insti- 
tutional stability, for example of the financial sector, still pl 
a major role. This is evidenced by the impact of world eco 


‘nomic crises (for example, the Asian crisis in 1997) and by 
the stagnation of many countries in which existing structure? 


make investments and trade difficult. The foreign debt of the 
poorest countries is of overarching macroeconomic impor 


tance ~ it was reduced in the framework of the HIPC intet™ 


tonal debt reduction initiative exe the G7/G8 summit 
in Cologne, 


A new international financial and trade architecture is just 


necessary as are macroeconomic reforms in the tramewor” 


___ Socially and ecologically oriented structural adjustment PF 

eRe grams, improving national and local institutional structure 
5, es facilitating access to. consultancy. and loan providers, OF 

ze prokering specialist economic. knowledge, Strengthenil9 
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sMEs plays a special role above all in economically weaker 
partner countries as regards creating jobs and income. The 
pilateral German promotion of the private sector therefore 
extends from consultancy on reforms to boost the market 
economy through loan programs to consultancy in the infor- 
mal sector. Promotion for individual corporations is as a rule 
granted in the framework of development public-private 
partnerships. These bring public funding together with the 
capital of German and local corporations in the developing 
‘countries to run a joint project. 
The point of departure when enhancing economic structures is a 


qualitative and as broad as possible growth concept which 
factors environmental strains, and ecological consumption, 
as well as social costs into the economic calculation. Topics 
such as working standards or land reform point up the close 
linkage between the economic, social and political dimen- 
sion. When improving social structures, the goal must be to 
directly reduce poverty, create humane living conditions that 
are more dignified and social justice. To this end, invest- 

~ ments in basic social services and systems securing nutrition, 
in education and health are necessary. Here, at the Copen- 
hagen World Summit in 1995 the so-called 20-20 Initiative 
was founded. On a voluntary basis, donor and developing 
countries undertake to invest 20 percent each - the donor 
country commits 20 percent to development aid and the 
partner 20 percent of the national budget to the afore-men- 
tioned sectors in the developing countries. 

Many social and societal issues are of major political significance, 
for example where labor rights are concerned. Here, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is providing sterling work, by 
acting asa central international forum together with govern- 
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ments, employer associations and trade unions, to draw yp 
rules for improving conditions in the world of work, e.g, min. 
imum requirements for protection at the place of work, 9; 
the prohibition of exploitative child labor. Poverty and Viola 
tions of human rights affect women and girls to a dispropor. 
tionately high extent. It is therefore a key task to help them, 
For this reason, all development projects are assessed to 
establish their impact on women and equal opportunities 
issues. Participation and self-help are key principles when it 
comes to combating poverty. Impoverished sections of the 
population have a direct part in planning and shaping projects, 

Poverty is one of the greatest challenges as regards maintaining 
the natural environment; at the same time, industrial devel- 
opment and the economic exploitation of natural resources 
such as the tropical rainforest in many partner countries is 
spawning new problems. The collapse of the East European 
economies has brought to light additional gigantic ecological 
problems which can only be overcome if nations work to- 
gether. By promoting a global ecological balance, climate 
protection, and combating desertification, development poli- 
cy plays a key role in securing the common global basis for 
sustained life and helps secure a place for human life and 
health in our partner countries in the future, too. This is 
achieved by promoting national ecological policies, programs 
and projects in the partner countries that are dedicated to 
environmental protection, as well as taking part in interne 
tional initiatives to protect Especially endangered eco-syste™ 
and by the ecological design of all plans for development ¢ 
operation. 

The political dimension receives greater weight in the new wr 
derstanding of development policy and is no longer per 
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ceived 8s merely the underlying condition for development 
Good govermance, human fights, democracy, and develop 
mentorionted adininistrative and management structures 
are aise a topic for projects, political dialogue, and interne. 
gonal conventions, Additional importance is also qranted to 
supporting peaceful contlict management: special mecha. 
nisms to allay conilicts, (0 Menitor crives, or to Support potice 
and military reforms are ail to be classified as part of this po 
titical dimension as they assist in Strengthening human 
rights and democracy. 

‘Gwen the highly differing state of development in the world’s re 
gions and individual countries, the German Federal Goverp- 

- ment is aspiring to differentiate within its development coop 
eration, a task long since necessary. Core problems and deve! 
‘opment potential, the priorities of partner countries, and 
Germany's comparative advantages, as well as the involve 

ment of other donors are all factors determining cooperation 
with the partner county. Fostering projects and programs in 

’ the content of bilateral, European, and multilateral Geveiop- 
ment cooperation is just one of the fields requiring a focus 
on the political level. Indeed, action in this area must be ac- 
companied by progress in the nwo other dimensions, nameiv 
# commitment to shaping international regulations and con- 
cepts as well as information and coherence work inside Ger- 

_. ‘Many. 

“The “Center for International Cooperation” emerging in the ted- 
*ral city of Bonn offers those in Germany who are involved in 
peresticeal and development cooperation a new platiorm 
: for increasing their effectiveness through cooperation with 
one another and with international partners. They can thus 
: heighten the German public’s awareness and recognition of 
“heir Work and improve their opportunities for influencing 
‘ rs in the formulation of pertinent national and 

= nm Ministries remaining in Bonn, the many in 
= an involved in development policy which are situated 
— the City's $s infrastructure and international experi- 
# City of Bunn and the surrounding region 
Re sien tc location for additional organizations and bastitur 
Sea 106 xan -Haraty surprisingly, important UN organiza 


meng, have already relocated to Bonn, As the 
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venue for politically important national and internationay 
conferences, as a forum for dialogue and as a hub of develo 
ment policy and international cooperation, the Center wil] 
soon become renowned far beyond Germany's borders, 


Further information: pcg 

~ Bundesministerium fiir wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit und Entwicklung 
(German Federal Ministry for Economic Cooperation and Development) 
Friedrich-Ebert-Allee 40, 53113 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.bmz.de 
E-mail: poststelle@bmz.bund.de 

~ Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Technische Zusammenarbeit Gmb 
(German Society for Technical Cooperation) 
Dag-Hammarskjéld-Weg 1-5, 65760 Eschborn 
Internet: http://www.gtz.de 
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The economy 


Economic system and policy 


The Federal Republic of Germany is one of the major industrial 

countries. In terms of overall economic performance it is the 

third largest, and with regard to world trade it holds second 
place, It is one of the seven leading western industrial coun- 

-%, tries (the Group of Seven, or “G7“) who hold a summit meet- 

z ing every year at which they coordinate their economic and 

} financial policies at the level of the heads of state or of gov- 

ernment, In 1999, the gross domestic product (GDP), that is to 

say, the value of all finished goods produced and services in 
the course of a year, came to a record DM 3,8771.1 billion in 

Germany, Statistically speaking, this amounts to DM 107,400 

per gainfully employed person. Expressed in 1995 prices, that 

is a growth from DM 3,346,0 billion in 1991 to DM 3,732.3 

billion in 1999 (see charts, pp, 502-3), 

After the Second World War, people often spoke of the German 
“economic miracle", Ludwig Erhard, the Federat Republic's 
Minister of Economics from 1949 to 1963, disliked Chis tern, 
He sald it was no miracle, “merely the result of honest en- 

-deayor on the part of a whole nation who were given the op- 
portunity and freedom to make the best of human initiative, 
~ dreedom and energy’, 

~The social market economy. Since the war, the Federal Re- 

: public has developed a socially responsible market economy, 
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This system rejects both the laissez-faire doctrine Of the 
chester school and government intervention jn business an 
investment decisions. The state plays a mainly regulatory ‘ 
in the market economy. It creates the general CONditions for 
market processes, Within this framework, the millions of 
households and companies decide freely what they want to 
consume and produce. The question as to which and how 
many goods are produced and who gets how much of what; i 
decided above all in the marketplace. The government large. 
ly forgoes any direct intervention in price and wage fixing, 

The prerequisite for a well-functioning market system is compet. 
tion. Without it there can be no market economy. Competi- 
tion ensures that the individual pursuit of profit translates jp. 
to a maximum supply of goods for the community as a 
whole. It encourages initiative and forces companies to im- 
prove their market position by lowering prices, improving 
the quality of their products, and offering better payment 
and delivery terms as well as additional services. It is also 
conducive to innovation and rationalization. 

Open competition is undoubtedly hard for all concerned. Entre 
preneurs time and time again try to neutralize competition, 
whether through agreements with rivals or mergers. Howev- 
er, mergers between companies must not create or strength 
en a dominant market position. Preventing this is the pur 
pose of the 1957 Law against Restraints of Competition (Cam 
tel Act). It forbids concerted practices and agreements which 

influence market conditions by restricting competition and 
has been amended many times in order to ensure its elle 
tiveness, Compliance with the law is monitored by the Fede" 
al Cartel Office in Berlin and the antitrust authorities o! (" 
states, In the course of European integration and the gobs" 
ization of the economy, responsibility for competition aul 
isine reasingly being shifted to the European Commission 
Brussels. At the beginning of 2001, a law will come inte fort 
governing mergers between companies, Based on the ure 
pean Parliament and Council's guideline for mergers (june , 
2000) the law provides regulation tor the takeover ot Gell 
2 firms whose shares are quoted on a stock exchange with!" 
ae the European Union, To date, there has been was no pin” 
pate gee Ae framework for company takeovers in Germany, thous 
ae a valuntary takeover codex dogs: exist. The new law seeks 


Man, 
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ensure an orderly procedure which will also provide a sound 
basis for co-determination in mergers, As such it represents 
an appreciable contribution to the sustained modernization 
of Germany as an economic location; it strengthens competi- 
tion and helps to improve the investment climate. 

The aim of the Federal Government has been and continues to 
be to strengthen competition and provide more efficient 
services for the people. Intense competition can only develop 
if a healthy, broad-based small and medium-sized business 
sector plays an active role in the market economy. New inno- 
vative firms in particular must be given a good chance to 
compete. 

To accomplish this, the Federal Government will improve the 
general conditions for small and mid-sized businesses, the 
crafts and trades, the independent professions and business 
start-ups. The promotion programs for small and medium- 
sized firms are to be simplified and concentrated. Access to 
venture capital is to be eased so that firms can expand their 
equity capital base. The innovativeness of business and indus- 
try is to be further enhanced by enabling firms to more swift- 
ly convert the results of research conducted at higher educa- 
tion institutions and research institutes into marketable prod- 
‘ucts. 

The productivity of firms hinges on a well-trained work force. For 
this reason, Germany’s dual system of vocational training, 
which splits responsibility for training between educational 
institutions and firms, will be further developed in order to 
increase its efficiency and practical orientation, Access to self- 
employment in the crafts and trades is also to be accelerated 
by enabling journeymen to acquire master craftsman certifi- 
cation while working in their respective occupation. And, last 
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but not least, the regulatory forest will be pruned in orde, to 
eliminate superfluous bureaucracy. 

A social market economy which is heedful of environmenta| Con. 
cerns will open up new fields of activity for many iNNOvatiye 
firms and create new jobs. By promoting ecological innova. 
tions on the one hand and taxing energy consumption op 
the other, demand will be generated for new products anq 
new production processes which will have good sales potep. 
tial not only in Germany but in the rest of the world as wel}, 

Industrial relations. Agreements on pay, working hours, hol. 
idays and general working conditions, for example, are nego. 
tiated between labor and management, who are often called 
“social partners“ in Germany. Their central organizations - 
the trade unions and the employers’ associations ~ thus play 
an important role. Although their main task is to represent 
their members’ interests with both determination and a 
sense of proportion, they also bear considerable responsibili- 
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, for the economy as a Whole, Their disputes can profoundly 
affect the functioning of the economic system. Labor and em- 
ployers in the Federal Republic have always been aware of 
this responsibility, The system's stability is due largely to ther, 

the social component of the economic system. One 
major reason why it has been easier to maintain social har- 
mony in Germany than in other countries is that there is a 
dense social security network, Social protection is consider- 
able, especially for the working community. Whether an erm- 
ployee is old or sick, injured by accident or jobless, affected 
by the bankruptcy of his or her employer or undergoing re- 
training for a more promising occupation ~ most of the fi- 
nancial hardships are cushioned by the welfare system. ft is 
based on solidarity: Those in employment pay contributions 
to the various branches of the social insurance system. It not 
only covers the individual employee, but also encompasses 
housing supplements, social assistance for the needy and in- 
demnification for war victims. Expenditure on social security 
is high. In 1999, it stood at 33.5 percent of GDP, largely due 
to the inclusion of the new states. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that this high share of GDP consumed by the social se- 
curity system and the burden of the contributions required to 
finance it pose a threat to Germany’s competitiveness and 
-€mployment outlook. This burden must be alleviated without 
impairing social security. The Federal Government will! there- 
fore elaborate possibilities for modernizing the social security 
system, Private provision by citizens themselves will take on 
*ver greater importance in this context in order to ensure 
that social security remains affordable in the future as well 
Core elements of the social security system will remain, 
however, 
Macroeconomic development. A market economy, too, can 
“*Perience undesirable developments, The aims are stable 
| Prices, 4 high level of employment and a balance of toreign 
. Wade Under Conditions of steady, adequate growth. 
"9 Unemployment is the central task of government eco- 


“ 


os male Policy, The key to higher employment lies in more in- 

type a 884 Innovations which create jobs with a secure fu 

Say * Accomplishing this will require the ettorts not only of 
as eM DUT Of the business community and the unions 
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In order to mount a sustained, browd:bused offendve Against jy, 
employment, the Federal Government his joined forces wir, 
the unions and business community (0 forge an “Alliance fey 
Jobs, Training and Competitiveness and Training’, The ain, 
remains (o create a significantly Jarger number of jobs ana 
above all to afford young people and older members of the 
work force better employment prospects, Considerable 
progress has been made to date, IC ts up to the business ¢om. 
munity and-unions to reorganize work In a manner con- 
ducive to higher employment and allow greater flexibility in 
regard to wages and working hours, The business community 
is called upon to Intensify Its efforts to boost Investment and 
innovation, and above all to make still more training places 
available, To this end the Federal Government has already 
improved the general framework conditions, especially 
through a tax pollcy which alleviates the burden of tax and 
social insurance contributions for firms and citizens alike. In 

a second step, it will modernize public administration, and 

an “Innovation offensive" {s to be mounted In the areas 0! ed- 

ucation, sclence and research. 

The following bodies are Involved in coordination of economic 
and fiscal policy in Germany: 

-- The Business Cycle Council, consisting of the federal minis 
ters of economics and finance, one member from each stale 
government, and representatives of the municipalities anc 
associations of municipalities. The Deutsche Bundesbank 114Y 
also take part in the consultations, which take place at least 
twice a year, 

~ The similarly composed Financial Planning Council, which 
has the task of coordinating fInanclal planning at all levels 
government. The federal and state governments have to dt 

“up muld-annual plans so that public revenue and expend 
lure can be geared to the demands and Capacities of the nit 
Nona) economy, 
| Government decision-makers have come to rely on the advice &! 
ee independent economic experts when formating ec ‘onone 
‘policy. In addition the Council of Beonomic Advisers fof 
the Federal Minjstry of Economies and Technology esta” 
! ished in 1946 and various research institutes, a key institth 
an. providing buch advice Is the Council of Experts on te 
| _eeeatnen of Economic Trends, whieh Was set up in 19G4: 
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comprised ol five Independent econotnic experts, this body 
evaluates overall economle trends and presents a report 
every aUtUMD As A basts for government decision-making and 
public judgment, 
every January, the Federal Government presents to the pur. 
destag and the Bundesrat an annual economic report which 
contains a response to the assessment of the Council of £x- 
perts for the previous year as well as an outline of economic 
and financial policy objectives for the current and subse- 
quent years, 
international trade. The Federal Republic of Germany is an 
advocate of free world trade and rejects all forms of protec- 
tionism. Because {it exports a third of its gross dornestic prod- 
uct, it depends on open markets, The economy therefore 
needs a growing European internal market. But outside the 
European Union as well, Germany must maintain traditional 
markets and develop new ones, This persistent pursuit of 
open markets and free world trade is in keeping with the 
country’s internal market economy. 
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Germany: an economic hub 


in the midst of globalization. The Federal Republic of Ger. 
many is a country with a high level of productivity, high in- 
comes, extensive social benefits and widespread affluence. In 
order to maintain this high standard, it is essential to adapt 
to new developments in the field of science and technology 
and in world markets. An expensive industrial location can 
hold its own only as long as it is a good location - an exi- 
gency reflecting the fierce competition stemming from in- 
creasing world economic integration. At the same time, this 
integration offers new opportunities for satisfying people's 
needs for goods and services economically, opens up new 
prospects in the world’s markets and affords new opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

The great opportunities presented by globalization are accompa- 
nied by profound challenges as well, however. Throughout 
the world, the barriers for goods and services are becoming 
more permeable, communication and transport costs are be 
ing reduced, and production technology is becoming increas- 
ingly mobile. Thus in other parts of the world a high level of 
productivity can be achieved with the same technology as i? 
Germany, As a result, wage differentials and load ratios for 
manufacturers have a greater impact than ever before, Invest 
ment follows the best yield, The parameters of international 
competition dictate the direction efforts must take: More tle 
ibility, greater readiness to work, more play for market forces 
and less state involvement are necessary in order to strengt! 
en Germany's position as an internationally competitive loc 
tion for business and industry, 

Prerequisites, Germany has a number of advantages over its 
international rivals: a high level of productivity, a very skilled 
and motivated work force, high technical standards, creative 
scientists, a well4unctioning infrastructure, social harmony: # 
stable currency anda reliable political environment, These 
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assets alone, however, cannot ensure Germany's success in 
the future, In such matters as wage costs and costs additional 
to wages, operating mes, company taxes, environmental 
protection regulations and social security contributions, Ger- 
man firms are at a distinct disadvantage. 

All these factors must be counterbalanced by high increases in 
productivity. Germany must see to it that it remains interna- 
tionally competitive in the area of research and development, 
in the development of new key technologies, and in the 
translation of innovative ideas into marketable finished prod- 
ucts, 

Free market competition is the best course of action. It makes 
possible the emergence of efficient production structures and 
ensures a supply of goods that is oriented toward the wishes 
of the ultimate consumers. 

Investment promotion. The answer to this challenge can be 
neither protectionism nor a state-planned industrial policy. 
for trade restrictions and subsidies do more harm than good. 

~—m~,. The Federal Government supports free international trade 

: i and opposes any form of protectionism. Since Germany ex- 

] ports almost one third of its gross domestic product, it relies 

_/ heavily on open markets. It is vital to the German business 

‘ community that it employ an open-market strategy in order 
to utilize the advantages of the international division of la- 
bor, prepare for the European Economic and Monetary 
Union, and develop new markets both inside and outside the 
European Union, 

The Federal Government therefore aims to improve the general 
conditions for private enterprise in Germany. By means Of a 
tax reform, an innovation offensive, and efficient promotion 
of the small and medium-sized business sector, the competi- 
tiveness of German firms in the globalized markets is to be 
enhanced, 

The tax reduction law will lower tax rates in a series of steps, In 
the framework of the government's reform of corporate (ax, 
a flat maximum rate of 25 percent will be introduced both 

+ for profit earned and profit distributed. Moreover, social secu: 

; fo rity costs will also be reduced, The present social security Corn 

“<> tribution of 42 percent is to be lowered to below 40 percent. 

_ |) These measures will ease the burden on both corporations 

. > and individuals, 
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The innovative capability of small and medium-sized businesse, 
in particular is to be enhanced, above all through by afford. 
ing firms swifter and easier access to the results of researcy, 
conducted at universities and research institutes, 

Small and medium-sized businesses are the most important Pillar 
of Germany’s economic system. Creating the best possible 
framework conditions for small and medium-sized businesses 
is therefore a high priority of the Federal Government. In aq. 
dition to the tax relief mentioned earlier, a number of fur. 
ther measures are planned specifically for smaller firms. As. 
sistance for firms is to be streamlined and simplified. 

Business start-ups benefit from particularly generous assistance. 

Many firms lack a sufficient equity capital base to weather 

difficult periods in a highly competitive environment. The 

Federal Government will therefore create better institutional 

conditions for the provision of venture capital. Together with 

banks, capital investment firms and insurance companies, 
moreover, it will explore the various options for establishing 
venture capital funds. As a location for business and industry, 

Germany is now challenged in the area of employment as 

well. Unemployment has meanwhile topped ten percent, a 

figure which imposes an intolerable burden on society as a 

whole. The task of reducing unemployment cannot be mas- 

tered by the political sector alone, however. The business 
community and the unions, too, are called upon to do theif 
part to reduce unemployment. 

Economic reconstruction in the east - a task for all 
Germans. The economic situation in eastern Germany was 
desolate in October 1990, A very productive, internationally 

competitive economy in the west faced an economy in the 
east that was woefully ill-equipped and ill-prepared for the 
upcoming process of Integration. 

The restructuring of a highly unprofitable economy into one 
with competitive operational structures required immense 
concerted efforts on the part of all involved - the business 
community, the government, and especially the people o! 
eastern Germany, who to this very day have played a cruclit 
role in. propelling the renewal process, Progress of this may 

oe nitude could only be achieved because the people in the new 

ee states demonstrated exemplary initiative and willingness 
pie one to changed circumstances. Often they had to learn 
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new skills, move to another area or even come to terms with 
unemployment. Since reunification, considerable progress 
has been made in putting living conditions in East and West 
ona more equal footing. And though disparities remain in 
some economic sectors, taken overall, wages in the old states 
are now 91 percent of those in the old ones. Progress has also 
been made in per capita GDP which has risen from only 40 
percent of the level in the west in 1991] to a current level of 
over 60 percent. 

After the fall of the Wall, a key role in the first phase of the eco- 
nomic restructuring process in the new states was played by 
the Treuhandanstalt (Trust Agency), a public privatization 
agency founded in 1990. Its task was to privatize, reorganize 
or - if necessary — wind up the firms in eastern Germany. 
Within a relatively brief period of time (by the end of 1994), 
the Trust Agency succeeded in privatizing nearly all the state 
owned industrial firms or returning them to their origina! 
owners. There is still an extensive portfolio of publicly owned 
real estate, however, which will gradually be sold. 

In addition to the privatization of state-owned companies, efforts 
were focused from the very beginning on the revival of a 
healthy small and medium-sized business sector. With the aid 
of substantial funds from the Federal Government, the states 
and the European Union, a multitude of new businesses were 
established which were able to replace most of the jobs that 
had been eliminated during the restructuring of the state- 
owned combines, There are meanwhile’ more than 550,000 
small and medium-sized businesses employing a total of 
about 3.2 million people. 

Particularly visible is the progress which has been made in the 
creation of an efficient infrastructure, Never before in the his- 
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tory of Europe has an infrastructure been so extensive 
ernized in such a short time: 

— By the end of 1999, 11,700 kilometers of federal highways 
and federal trunk roads and 5,400 kilometers of railway tra ck 
had been newly constructed or thoroughly modernizeq. 

~ Deutsche Telekom AG has installed about 5.7 million new 
telephone accesses. 

— In the area of housing construction, more than 4.3 Million 
housing units ~ over half of the number of units that existeq 
in 1990 — have been renovated or newly built with the aid of 
public funds. 

— Considerable progress has been made in the restructuring of 
farm enterprises as well. Especially in the area of crop culti- 


vation, structures have emerged which are particularly com- 
petitive by European standards. 
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many grew very rapidly, posting real growth rates of up to 
ten percent. These high growth rates were primarily attribut- 
able to the construction boom of the first few years following 
reunification, In the meantime, the situation has begun to 
normalize, and growth rates in the construction sector have 
declined. Although the industrial sector has continued to 
grow at a brisk pace, it has not been able to completely offset 
the decline in building activity. As a result, economic output 
in eastern Germany increased at a rate of only two percent in 
1998. This was the first time since reunification that the 
growth rate in the east had been lower than that in the west 
(2.8 percent). 

Strategy for industry in eastern Germany. The Federal 
Government is pursuing a development program — known as 
“Future of the East 2000“ - to secure the necessary promo- 
tion framework for eastern Germany in the mid-term. Even 
though the necessary adjustments have been made to the 
budget, the funds earmarked in the federal budget for the re- 
covery of eastern Germany surpass by far the 1998 level. The 
Federal Government has set aside some DM 38 billion of the 
budget for economic recovery in the east in 2000: 

— DM 3.1 billion for the promotion of innovation and R&D 

— DM 2.3 billion for regional economic development 

— DM 19.1 billion for development of the infrastructure 

— DM 11.9 billion for the promotion of jobs 

— DM 1.7 billion for the successor to the Trust Agency and for 
handling residual pollution in the east 

Moreover, as part of the solidarity pact eastern Germany will re- 
ceive a further DM 14 billion in special supplementary appro- 

- priations from federal funds. This money is reserved for pay- 
ing off special burdens incurred through partition, as well as 
compensating for the lower financial clout of municipal ate 
thorities, It remains the goal of the Federal Government to 
create in eastern Germany an effective economy capable ol 
asserting itself on the market without outside support, and 
which offers its inhabitants sufficient work and earning op- 

."', portunities, Though positive economic signs are evident and 

“i |. the jobless rate has dropped trom 18.2 percent (1998) to 17.6 


‘o.. percent (1999), unemployment remains twice as high as 1n 

/ > western Germany. Accordingly, the Federal Government will 
Bee ~ intensify its active labor market policy with a view to facilitat- 
ae ee : fa Pe eT a eee 
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ing the transition of unemployed persons to the first labo, 
market. In addition, in 2000 the “Work and Training" Cash 
program will be continued for 100,000 young people in gag. 
ern Germany. Some 40 percent of the DM 2 billion total ayajy 
able has been earmarked for the program. Further support 
from the federal and state governments will be necessary yp. 
til sufficient self-sustaining growth has been achieved. For 
this reason, preparations have already begun for a follow-on 
regulation to the solidarity pact which expires in 2004. An- 
other important factor in the east’s successful economic re- 
covery is the nurturing of promising fields especially: 

— The promotion of innovative talent and research skills. In 
this context, one should mention the “InnoRegio“ program 
created specially for eastern Germany which aims at fostering 
innovation through regional cooperation between research 
institutes, corporations and administrations. Some DM 590 
million will be available for this purpose up until 2005. 

— Increasing the efficiency and effective targeting of deve!p- 
ment policy with a view to strengthening the industrial ase 
and supporting small to medium-sized businesses (mittel- 
stand). By virtue of the investment assistance law, around DM 
6.6 billion is available every year for regional economic devel 
opment. Support for the mittelstand.and young start-ups will 
be available in the form of the ERP equity capital assistance 
program, the start-up money program operated by the 


Deutsche Ausgleichsbank and the consolidation and growth 
funds, 


~ Development of the transport infrastructure and housing 
The transport investment program for 1999.2002 eevalntwe 
~ to attach high priority to expanding transport ne 
_... ¢lal precedence is still given to the 
ig > port projects, High priority also continues to be given to the 
_, Modernization of apartments. Measures include the R 4 
ES ‘ Atruction Loan Corporation's modernization Prac a tae 
- > furnishes credit totaling some DM 10 billion, ae 
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The labor market 


The German labor market has had to cope with profound 

changes in the course of the past decades. In the early post- 

war years, the Federal Republic was preoccupied with find- 
ing jobs for millions of expellees from Germany’s former east- 
ern territories and for refugees from the GDR. But they in 
particular made a large contribution to the country’s eco- 
nomic upswing. From the end of the 1950s to the beginning 
of the 1970s, hardly anyone was out of work, but as a result 
of the crises during the 1970s and the early 1980s unemploy- 
ment became an increasingly serious problem. When Ger- 
many regained its unity in 1990, there suddenly arose the 
problem of a divided labor market. In the old states, the ex- 
traordinary burst of economic activity sparked by unification 
had a very salutary effect on the labor market situation. After 
this boom subsided, the west slipped into a severe recession 

which had repercussions on the labor market until 1997. 

In the states of eastern Germany, a great many jobs were initially 
lost in the transition from socialist central planning to a so- 
cial market economy, and unemployment soared. Then there 
began to be indications that recovery was under way. ‘This 
was due among other things to increasing economic integra- 
tion in the eastern and western parts of the Federal Republic 
and to the massive transfer payments from the old states to 
the new states. In 1998 and 1999, there was a slight improve- 
ment on the labor market in the old states, while it remained 

 Unaltered in the new federal states. 

"Employment, Between 1950 and 1992, the number of gainfully 

: employed Persons in the old states increased trom 19.6 mil- 


ey Mon to. an estimated 29.5 million (average figure for the 
year). It thereafter declined, reaching 27.9 million in 1997. In 
Be 1998, it rose again slightly, In the states of eastern Germany 


he 3 Tew states, employment declined by about 3.6 million to 6,2 
eee biillion-between. 1989 and 1993 as a result of the crisis pre- 
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cipitated by the transition to the social market econony, Ry 
1997, the figure had dropped again to just under 6.1 Million 
This figure represents the current situation. In 1999, the totay 
number of gainfully employed persons in Germany stood at 
36.1 million {average figure for the year} - in other words, 
119.000 or 0.3 percent more than in 1998. 

Full employment in the old states reached its peak in 1970. when 
only 150,000 were out of work. At the same time almost 
$00,000 job vacancies were reported. During the recession in 
the 1970s, the labor force diminished and the number ot un- 
employed increased. It rose above one million in 1975, and 
reached the record level of 2.3 million in 1985, Due to the re 
cession and the ensuing sluggish growth during the 1990s, 
but also the draq on the labor market in castern Germany as 
# result of privatization, unemployment reached a record ley 
el of 4.4 million in 1997, This trend saw a reversal in 1999 
when the jobless rate in western Germany fell by some 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 150,000 on the previous year to the current liqure of just un 

der 2.8 million. Given Use onset of economic recovery and 
the falling supply of workers for reasons related to demo: 
qraphic development, Unis trend is expected to continue, In 
eastern Germany, though, the level of unemployment de- 

- clined only slighty in 1999, slipping from 18.2 percent (1998) 

to 17.6 percent (1999), 

The annual average unemployment figure for 1999 was 4,1 mil- 
lion (equivalent to an unemployment rate of 10.5 percent); in 
the west 2.76 million people (8.8 percent) were out of work 
compared to 1.34 million (17.6 percent) in the former GDR. I: 
1999, federal subsidies for the (Bundesanstalt fir Arbeit) 

Stood at some DM 7.3 billion. In both east and west one 
¥ group especially hard hit by unemployment are the long- 
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term unemployed. This group is typically made up of people 
with inadequate vocational qualifications, older people, 
workers who have health limitations, and, in the new states, 
women. Government and industry are making great efforts 
to help the long-term unemployed. Because of the increasing 
use of modern technology in the workplace, greater impor- 
tance attaches to vocational skills. It is also, however, impor- 
tant that those affected by unemployment receive adequate 
social security. 

Unemployment insurance. Germany’s statutory unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme was introduced in 1927. Since the be- 
ginning of 1998, a new revamped labor promotion law has 
been in force. 

The authority administering the statutory unemployment 
scheme is the Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeit (Federal Institute for 
Employment) in Nuremberg. Unemployment insurance is 
obligatory for all employees as a matter of principle. Contri- 
butions are paid half by the employee and half by the em- 
ployer. Any person who is unemployed, has registered with 
the employment exchange and has fulfilled the eligibility re- 
quirement (i.e. was employed for twelve months within a pe- 
riod of as a rule three years in work subject to compulsory in- 
surance) may claim an unemployment benefit. 

Unemployed persons must avail themselves of all opportunities 
to end their unemployment and must be available for referrals 
by the employment exchange. The benefit for unemployed 
persons with at least one child is 67 percent of their stan- 
dardized net wages, and 60 per cent for other unemployed 
persons, As a rule, younger unemployed persons may draw 
the benefit for a maximum of one year, and older unem- 
Ployed persons (age 57 and up) for a maximum of 32 months. 

- Those who are still] unemployed after exhausting their entitle- 

. ~ ment to the unemployment benefit may apply for unemploy- 

. Ment assistance, In the case of a person with at least one 


“child or a person whose spouse has at least one child, this as- 


‘sistance can amount to as much as 57 percent of the individ- 


sie ual’ standardized net wages, and 53 per cent for other une 
ha -¢mployed persons, though assets and other sources of in- 
“ome of the unemployed person, his or her spouse or the 
ne en with whom he or she lives are taken into account il 
end exceed a specific minimum amount. _ 
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The Bundesanstalt far Arbelt pays other benefits as well, such, 
short-time benefits, winter allowances for construction Work, 
ets, partial unemployment benefits, Integration subsidies te. 
cruitment subsidies for newly- -founded firms and tldeover al 
lowances, Assistance may also take the form of training 
measures, mobility assistance and other assistance related 4, 
job advice and placement. 

Labor promotion is furthermore responsible for training 

place referral, job placement, labor market consulting for erp. 
ployers and vocational guidance. Another particularly impor. 
tant function is the promotion of vocational training. The In. 

- stitute grants young people and adults subsidies for vocation. 

al training if they are unable to raise the funds themselves, It 
can also support vocational further training by paying a 
maintenance benefit, or by assuming the costs of training 
measures. The Institute likewise promotes the integration of 
disabled persons into the labour force. 

For the active labor market policy, DM 45.3 billion was available 
in 1999. This is some DM 6.3 billion more than in 1998. The 
number of persons participating in labor market policy meas 
ures stood at an annual average of 1.5 million in 1999 ~ an 
appreciable increase (of 240,000) on the figure for 1998. 

Job creation measures. Germany faces one of its greatest 

challenges in its post-war history. Policies to reduce uel 

ployment are aimed at strengthening both the supply and 
demand side of the economy. To this end, the Federal GOV” 
ernment consistently implements job creation measures and 
works to create general favorable economic conditions ove" 
the long term, Active labor market policy (e.g. premiums tor 

. employers who hire unemployed persons, financing yocatio” 

~ al further training and financing workplaces on the se ond 

* Jabor market) completes the array of measures. Given the 

- complexity of these challenges, the political decision- emake 

- realize that they rely on the support of all social groups 

“overcoming existing problems, — 

t aM early as December 1998, the Federal Government teamed 

ae with. Tepratentutives: of the Industrial associations _ 

oe he alliance is intended as a wane 
ion germany based on. understanding and cooperallon 

* a e cal nee at wes mutta) trust, but also asa plattor rn (0! 
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settling divergent Interests and harmonizing confileting 
opinions. 

The Alliance has already scored several successes. For the “Pay 
Round 2000", participants had agreed to work fora longer 
term pay rate policy geared towards the creation of employ: 
ment. Further, the scope for Income distribution aimed at 
increasing productivity, was to be used primarily to forge 
agreements which would impact favorably on the labor rar- 
ket. And they have already begun to put this pledge into 
practice. Pay settlements in important pay areas allow leeway 
for more investments, more growth and thus more job cre- 
ation. Both the business community and the trade unions 
support the program of immediate assistance for the reduc: 
tion of youth unemployment initiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1999, the program provided more than 200,000 
young people with a new chance of work. Owing to the pro- 
gram’s success there are plans to extend it beyond the year 
2000. 

In the early summer of 1999, participants in the Alliance 
reached an agreement on youth training measures which 
will increase the number of training places available and at- 
taches higher priority to training in promising, forward-look- 
ing sectors. In 1999, some 63,660 young people concluded 
new training contracts in the framework of the dual system. 
This represents 24,800 or four percent more young people 
than in the previous year. The Alliance partners have also 
agreed to a joint offensive spanning several years for greater 
training in the new sectors of information and communicc: 

_.. tions technology. 
R ‘By the year 2003, companies will create 
“20,000 training places in IT professions. br 
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number of training places in the new IT professions to 
60,000. 

At present, there is a high demand for IT specialists in Germany 
which the labor market cannot meet. An unbureaucratic, 
practical solution jointly crafted by the Federal Governmen, 
and the business community seeks to counter the problem, 
Known as the “Green Card Program“ it allows up to 20,000 
foreign IT specialists to work temporarily in Germany. The ac. 
cord became effective at the beginning of August. 

Disproportionately large numbers of older people are affected by 
unemployment. On an annual average, 1.36 million people 
over the age of 50 were registered unemployed in 1999 (west: 
94,000; east: 42,000). To make it easier for such persons to re. 
enter the work force, a modification was made to the Labor 
Promotion Law. The alteration, which became effective on 
August 1, lowers the age limit for the granting of integration 
premiums from 55 to 50 and has enhanced the chances of 
older people of re-entering the labor market. Further, on Jan- 
uary 1, 2000 the “Altersteilzeitgesetz“ came into force, a law 
allowing more older people to avail themselves of part-time 
work. 

In July 2000, the Federal Government passed a law for the reduc 
tion of unemployment amongst severely handicapped per- 
sons intended to provide them with more equal opport:nI- 
ties. This move was prompted by the falling proportion of s¢ 
verely handicapped persons in gainful employment. For 
between 1982 and 1998 numbers dropped by 211,710 07 223 
percent while the number of severely disabled persons 0! of 
work rose from 93,809 in 1981 to 188,449 in 1998. Efforts 

reduce unemployment are also pursued in collaboratio!! with 

the EU. Under the provisions of the Amsterdam Agreeme® 
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EU member states present the EU commission every year 
with a joint annual report outlining the employment situa- 
tion and implementation of labor policy guidelines. The re- 
port is based on the members’ national action plans. The 
German “Labor Policy Action Plan 2000" sets out the afore- 
mentioned complex policy approach adopted in Germany for 
the promotion of growth and employment. The labor policy 
strategy pursued by the Federal Government underscores the 
peaceful interplay of an array of measures serving the follow- 
ing aims: spawning opportunities for the creation of work 
and training places, strengthening corporate dynamism and 
competitiveness, as well as stepping up the modernization of 
antiquated structures on the goods, services and capital mar- 
kets. An important aspect of all the measures treated in the 
job creation action plan is the creation of equal opportunitie 
for women. 


Further information: 
— Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeit 
(Federal Institute for Employment) 
Postfach, 90327 Nuremberg 
Internet: http://www.arbeitsamt.de 
— Bundesministerium fir Arbeit und Sozialordnung 
(German Federal Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs) 
Jagerstrasse 9, 10117 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.bma.bund.de 
E-Mail: bmail@bma.bund.de 
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Incomes and prices 


Incomes. In recent decades, incomes have increased constantly 
in Germany. Between 1960 and 1991, the disposable income 
of private households in the western part of the country 
surged from DM 188 billion to DM 1,669 billion; in 1999 the 
disposable income of private households in the whole of Ger- 
many was about DM 2,448 billion. The family budget has 
grown considerably in real terms, too, that is to say, allowing 
for inflation. 

Income derives from many different sources. The main source of 
gross income is employment, i.e. wages and salaries includ- 
ing social insurance contributions. In addition there are divi- 
dends from shares, income from property and other assets, as 
well as public support in the form of child and unemploy- 
ment benefits, pensions and other remittances. 

Disposable income is what is left over after deduction of taxes 
and social insurance contributions as well as specific remit- 
tances (e.g. by foreign workers to their native countries). A 
good two fifths of the disposable income is accounted for by 
net wages and salaries, more than one third by profit-draw- 
ing and net income from assets, and well over one fifth by ‘0- 
cial security benefits. 

Standard of living. In 1964, the disposable monthly income 

of a four-person household headed by an employee with a 

_ medium income was DM 904 in the old states. DM 823 was 
‘Spent on private consumption ~ nearly two thirds of this on 
food, clothing and housing. In 1998 the same type of house 
‘it hold in the western part of Germany disposed of about 
j DM 5,862 per month, of which DM 4,393 was spent on pri- 
vate. consumption, Only about 57 percent of this amount had 
bs ‘to ‘be. spent on food, clothing and housing, Spending on 
‘leisure, ‘automobiles, education and telecommunications. bY 
sf contrast, Tose markedly, In comparable households in the 
| ast Ger man i states, the disposable monthly income in 1998 
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was DM 4,954. Of the DM 3,632 spent on private consump- 
tion, 53 percent was spent on food, clothing and housing. 

Assets and disposable income are distributed unevenly, however. 
At the top of the income pyramid are the self-employed, fol- 
lowed by civil servants, salaried employees and retirees. 
Whereas the social structure in the new states is still being 
shaped, a process has taken place within the old states which 
has led to an approximation of the standard of living of most 
social groups. A very broad middle class has emerged. In 
many cases this high standard of living is attained and main- 
tained because both husband and wife have a job. The vast 
majority of the working population live entirely or predomi- 
nantly from the fruits of their labor; only a small minority 
can live on their assets. 

Assets. The total value of the financial assets of private house- 
holds ~ including cash, savings, securities and life insurance 
policies, for example — has tripled since 1980. At the end of 
1998, gross private financial assets in the whole of Germany 
totaled approximately DM 5.7 trillion, compared to DM 1.5 
trillion in western Germany at the end of 1980. The value of 
privately owned real estate must be added in as well. In 1998, 
48 percent of the private households in the west and 33 per- 
cent of those in the east owned real estate. In the course of 
decades of widespread capital formation activity, private as- 
sets have become more evenly distributed. As a consequence 
of this development, private tangible and financial assets val- 
ued at between DM 100 billion and DM 200 billion are be- 

~- Queathed to heirs each year, more than at any other time in 

iS Germany’ s history. 

= Shee the 1950s, the government has promoted private capital 

formation by means of bonuses, allowances and tax conces- 

‘sions, Tax incentives encourage people to save through life 

Insurance policies, the owner-occupied homes premium pro- 

Motes acquisition of residential property, and the house- 

ullding bonus is paid to people contributing to home own- 
ership ‘savings plans. There are certain yearly limits on the 
Unt of: ‘Savings qualifying for state support, and the 
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be ‘ en bonus and owner-occupied homes premium 
Be ba an tied to incomes. - 

iD ee oo to: the general incentives for capital formation avail- 
feet 
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incentives have been available to employees. Under the Act 
Promoting Capital Formation by Employees, they are eligible 
for a special government savings premium for savings of up 
to DM 936 per year (provided their taxable income does not 
exceed a certain limit) if they have these savings transferred 
directly by the employer for a home ownership savings plan 
or for acquisition of holdings (including shares and invest- 
ment funds for shares) or for the employer’s equity participa- 
tion scheme. As of 1990, people are eligible to a government 
savings premium of 20 percent (25 percent in the east) for 
annual savings up to DM 800 and ten percent on amounts up 
to DM 936 for home ownership savings plans and house-con- 
struction schemes. This premium is also tied to incomes. Up 
to a certain limit, amounts which employees invest in their 
company are also exempt from taxes and social security con 
tributions, 

In the western part of the Federal Republic of Germany, capital 
formation savings arrangements are made for most emp!9Y 
ees ~ primarily within the scope of collective wage agre- 
‘ments ~ in addition to their wages, Employees can also 

_ tain bonuses for parts of their wages which they save. !! 
1998, about 23 million employees invested a total of abou! 
DM 16 billion. Roughly DM 9 billion of this amount was paid 
in by employers. About ten million employees received abo" 
DM 700 million in savings premiums for roughly DM 7 bil 
tion in capital formation savings for the year 1998. As from 
1999, savings promotion through the granting of savings pre 
; a imiums will be significantly improved, especially for the & 
~. @uisition of equity holdings; in the medium term, the total 
- yoliime of these premiums will thus increase to DM 1.85 5 bik 
‘lon’ per year, 

: iced: ‘The standard of living depends not only on income pul 
ee om prices, The evepanting of consumer asta is there” 
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The Federal Republic of Germany has not been able to evade 
worldwide inflation entirely in recent years. Especially in the 
1970s the cost of living in the old Federal Republic rose far 
too swiftly - at times by more than six percent annually. It 
then fell considerably, so that in April 1986, for the first time 
in almost 30 years, the cost of living was lower than it had 
been in the same month of the previous year. In the follow- 
ing years, prices rose once again, but not to the extent that 
they did in the 1970s. In the 1970s and 1980s prices fluctuat- 
ed strongly, reflecting the sharp movements in the price of 
oi]. Compared with other countries around the world, the 
price climate in Germany was characterized on the whole by 
above-average stability. However, the sharp fall in the rate of 
price increases experienced by other industrial nations at the 
start of the 1990s was not echoed in the Federal Republic. 
The high demand in connection with reunification, as well as 
steep increases in wages and tax to finance the recovery of 
the eastern Germany economy, badly battered in the course 
of 40 years, led to a steep increase in prices. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Deutsche Bundesbank and the European Cen- 
tral Bank give high priority to monetary stability. This policy 
has proved successful: In recent years the inflation rate has 
dropped considerably and, in 1999, stood at an annual aver- 
age of 0.6 percent. This marks the lowest rise in prices since 
the price index was first calculated for the whole of Ger- 


many. 
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Housing and 
urban development 


Housing. At the end of 1998, there were about 37 million 
dwellings in Germany, some 30 million of them in the old 
states. Roughly 43 percent of the dwellings in the west are 
occupied by the owners themselves; 57 percent are rented. In 
the new states the figures are about 31.2 percent and 68.8 
percent, respectively. The overwhelming majority of flats in 
multiple dwellings are rented. 

Since the end of the 1970s, condominiums have become increas- 
ingly popular and meanwhile account for 13 percent of all 
inhabited dwellings. The majority of condominiums (52.4 
percent), however, serve as investments and are consequently 
rented out. 

In 1998, 14 percent of rented flats in the western states were sub- 
sidized by the government. This “social housing“ is intended 
for large families, the disabled, the elderly and people with 
low incomes. Between 1991 and 2000, some DM 16 billion 
was made available for “social housing“ in the form of tedel- 
al financial assistance. Important reform proposals such as 
the “Law on Public Subsidies for Apartment Construction” 
are scheduled for the future, with a view to securing and 
enhancing the general conditions for an operable housing 

market. 

4 _ In the mid-1980s, the housing market was slack. Thereafter, how 
ever, hefty increases in income, demographic shifts and hig? 
immigration generated a strong rise in demand that could 
not be matched by supply, Between the beginning of 1989 

_. and the end of 1998, immigration alone led to a population" 
Increase of about 4.3 million, The consequence of this exP!” 
sive increase in demand for housing was an acute shorttal! " 
; . Supply, especially in the conurbations of the west, This p!™ 
“lem was met by the market making more housing available: 
ees es In addition, Federal subsidies for housing were appreciably 
ralsed. 
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petween 1989 and 1995, new housing construction in Germany 
as a whole increased steadily. In 1995 a record 602,757 new 
units were completed; in 1996 and 1997 the figures were 
559,488 and 578,179 respectively; in 1998 and 1999 another 
500,690 and 472,805 units were constructed. In the territory 
of the old Federal Republic, the number of completed new 
units rose steadily from 1992 to 1994 (1992: 374,575: 1993: 
431,853; 1994: 505,179). 498,543 units were completed in 1995, 
416,122 in 1996 and 400,350 in 1997. Housing construction 
declined slightly in 1998 and 1999 (372,246 and 369,907 units 
respectively) since the housing markets have eased noticeably. 
In eastern Germany, the number of completed new units rose 
from a low of 11,477 in 1992 to 143,366 in 1996 and 177,829 
in 1997. In 1998 and 1999 numbers fell to 128,447 and 
102,898 as there was meanwhile excess supply. Repair and 
modernization of existing housing is the main objective of 
government policy in the east, where much of the housing 
stock is still in markedly poorer condition than housing in 
the west due to the failings of the former GDR regime. Since 
1990, moreover, about half of the apartments in the new 
states have been modernized and renovated with federal fi- 
nancial assistance. This was achieved in particular through 
tax benefits, the Federal Government stepping in to dis- 
charge DM 28 billion of the housing industry’s existing debts, 
the furnishing of cheaper credits from the Reconstruction 
Loan Corporation (KfW Program 1) totaling DM 79 billion be- 
tween 1990 and 2000, and funds budgeted for social housing 
which were used both for modernization and renovation 
‘Measures, but also for new construction. Since the fall of the 
- . “Wall, the Federal Government has furnished DM 8 billion in 
financial assistance. 
» __ Renavating 
» Old buildings 
— In Cottbus, 
© Brandenburg 
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2000, the Reconstruction Loan Corporation 

m Il, with a credit volume of some DN 

focus on supporting specific, especialy, 
expensive projects receiving 50 percent of their funding fro, 
the states: it is in this last point that it differs from Program 

investment in new construction and housing stock has led to | 
drastic improvements in both quality and quantity: average 
living space per person rose from 20.5 sq. m in 1993 to 328 
sq. m in 1998. And though in 1993 only 57 percent of apart. 
ments had central heating, in 1998 the figure stood at just 
under 83 percent. In the meantime, more than 95 percent of 
all apartments have a bathroom and toilet. 

A further priority in Germany’s new states is the promotion of 
owner-occupied housing, which was systematically repressed 
in the former GDR for ideological reasons. Remarkable 
progress has been made in this area: between 1993 and 1998 
the proportion of owner-occupied housing rose from 26 pel- 
cent a year to 31 percent a year. 

Housing supplement and tenants’ rights. Dwe 
is a basic human need, which is why in Germany everyone 
whose income is insufficient to meet the cost of adequate ac 

-commodation has a statutory right to a housing supplement 
It is paid as a grant towards the rent or as a subsidy cowards 
the cost of home ownership, though subject to income jimils 
Special provisions apply to particularly low-income hous 
holds which are also receiving social assistance. At the end° 
1998, about 2.95 million households in Germany were ! ecel 
ing housing supplements. The cost to the federal and stale 
governments, which each bear half of the burden, totale 
pals. ea hae ais nV es bea RUE Ave Lt ns 
peck also been paid in the new states unde! leg! 
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tion which allows for the special situation there and is con- 
siderably more generous than in the west. On the whole, the 
housing supplement has proved to be an effective social 
measure. 

the amending statute to the first all-German housing assistance 

law with improved benefits totaling DM 1.4 billion will con- 
siderably enhance housing assistance, by taking into account 
the development of rents and incomes since the last amend- 
ment in 1990. 

Tenancy law, which is based on freedom of contract, is aimed 
at establishing a fair balance of interests between landlords 
and tenants. No tenant need fear unjust and arbitrary evic- 
tion or excessive rent increases. A landlord can only give no- 
tice to a tenant who has met the requirements of his contract 
if he can prove “justified interest“ (for example if he can 
show that he needs the accommodation for his own purpos- 
es). He may put up the rent provided he does not go beyond 
what is charged for comparable accommodation in the same 
area. 

Home ownership. 90 percent of all German families dream of 
owning a house or condominium. This coincides with the 
Federal Government’s aim of spreading assets as far as possi- 
ble. People deciding to build or buy their own home receive 
an Owner-occupied homes premium, which is paid out direct- 
ly by the tax office, and - depending on their income - may 
be eligible for other forms of state assistance such as grants 
or favorable loan conditions, The owner-occupied homes pre- 

_ Mium is paid for eight years, irrespective of the individual's 
ve “Income, and amounts to DM 5,000 per year for new buildings 
(DM 2,500 per year for existing buildings). 
cn addition, a child allowance of DM 1,500 per year is paid for 
, each: child. Together with the (likewise improved) measures 
- to Promote home ownership savings plans, this new arrange- 
~Anent will help to stimulate home acquisition, especially in 
the new States, 
“Ube development. New functions and challenges confront 
ENG “ebay development in Germany on the threshold of the 21st 
enti Such as mastering the new urban development tasks 
. gas ted with German unification, Other Important goals 
= ‘addressing the consequences of changes wrought by 
emvuctural changes, protecting natural resources 
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and avoiding the production of environmental hazards. 
About 11.3 percent of Germany's total land area consists of 
settled areas and traffic routes. No single major metropolis 
dominates the settlement pattern in Germany; instead there 
is a relatively even distribution of larger cities and conurba- 
tions throughout the federal territory. 

Assistance for urban development and village renewal, which be. 
gan in 1971, is a joint undertaking by the federal, state and 
local governments to preserve, renew and develop Germany's 
cities, towns and villages. Almost 30 years of federal assis- 

i tance for urban development in the old states and some ten 
years in the new states - supplemented by programs of the 
individual states — above all means: 

— systematic, legally and financially sound, and municipally 
and socially responsible renewal and development of Ger- 
many’s cities, towns and villages; 

— improvements in both the quality of life and enviros ental 
guality; : 

—~ measures to support changes in economic structures: 4nd 

-- maintenance and preservation of the cultural heritas’ 9! 

: Germany's cities, towns and villages, 

. ~~ With its various forms of financlal assistance, the Federa! Gove" 

: _ ment participates in the financing of urban develop1e™ 

bs Measures of the municipalities in order to compensate the 

Be latter's different economic strengths and promote econo! 

ogrowth, These measures are bundled together in the exis 
‘trled-and-tested urban development program and in parle 
dar the new “Social City" program, The latter, a joint wn” 
~~ taking of federal and state governments, marks a 0e ap” 


sei td 
z _ Preach 19 urban development: it involves greater mest 
“urban. development measures with other pertinent PF ol 0d 
i urban problem areas, Such Integrated programs opel oll 
“for several years will unite urban development, hous!" 
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market policies as well as public safety, Resources trom EU 
structural funds can be tapped to heighten the efficiency of 
such programs. 

Notwithstanding the strapped state of public finances, it was 
again possible in 2000 to budget a total of DM 700 million in 
federal financial assistance for urban renewal and develop- 
ment (DM 600 million for urban development; DM 100 mil- 
lion for the “Social City" program). 

Despite the visible successes already achieved, there is nonethe- 
less an enormous need for eastern Germany to make up 
ground. Accordingly, the bulk of available funds will go to 
the east German states - some DM 520 million. 

The most important areas of urban development are: 

— urban development of towns and villages to remedy socially 
undesirable conditions (west and east) 

— protection of historic sites and monuments to preserve and 
enhance our historical city centers (only in the east) 

— further development of conurbations (only in the east) 

The financial assistance provided thus far for urban renewal in 
the new states has signaled the resolve to save city centers 
from dilapidation and helped pave the way for economic de 
velopment. It has also provided key impetus for the restruc- 
turing of the construction sector and the emergence of small 
and medium-sized businesses. 

The investments in urban renewal and development areas sup- 
ported with federal funds have generated a high volume of 
subsequent public and private investment and boosted de- 
mand for goods and services. This strong impetus is univer- 
sally acknowledged and has been substantiated by surveys of 


. |). Various research institutes. Promotion of urban development 


. has also had a particularly salutary effect on employment. 
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Environmental protection 


Environmental policy. Germany has achieved a high level of 
environmental protection compared with other countries: in 
all processes where pollution is produced, strict limits have 
been set for pollutants entering the atmosphere or water. 
These measures have made it possible to appreciably en- 
hance the quality of the environment in the east German 
states. Based on the principles of sustainable development, 

\ the focus of environmental policy is on reducing pollutants 

3 entering the environment, promoting the more efficient use 

, of energy, closing substance cycles and the reversal of land 

depletion trends, 

In Germany, the protection of the natural resources essential for 
life is anchored in the Basic Law as a government aim. It is 
the task of the Federal Government “to protect our vital natu- 
ral resources on behalf of future generations,” (section 20a). 
In other words, environmental protection goes far beyond 
preventing health hazards, encompassing an active policy oi 
securing a healthy future. Industry and agriculture, urban 
Planning and transport must handle limited natural re- 
sources like energy, raw materials, land and water with such 
care that future generations will also be able to enjoy a sta- 
ble climate, rich flora and fauna, as well as fertile soil and ad: 
equate fresh water supplies 
To achieve sustainable ways of living and doing business which 

are both enduring and environmentally sound, govermnent 
action Is as vital as Is Individual responsibility on the part ot 

Paes industry and consumers, In inuoduc lng ecological (axes, th 

_ abandoning the use of nuc lear energy, pushing through au 

Salat Uunpressive CO, reduction program and establishing an elfec- 

ES live rec ycling industry, Germany has pointed the way to the 

“tture and earned international recognition, 
espns for environmental matters at the federal level ties 
wih the Federal Ministry for the Environment, Nature Con 
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servation and Nuclear Safety. Falling within its purview are 
the Federal Environmental Agency in Berlin, the Federa) Of. 
fice for Nature Conservation in Bonn and the Federal] Office 
for Radiation Protection in Salzgitter. Several of the States, 
too, have their own ministries for the environment. Cities, 
towns and municipalities have important environmental re. 
sponsibilities as well. 

a modern, industrial nation, Germany is aware of the respon. 
sibility it carries in helping to solve global environmental 
problems. Within the framework of its cooperation with de. 
veloping countries and technological transfer, Germany se 
world-wide to foster strategies for solving environmental 
problems. The central offices of the Global Climate Conven- 
tion, Deserts Convention and the Convention for the Protec. 
ion of Migratory Wild Species are all located in Bonn. 


eks 


Protection of the atmosphere. A main thrust of environ- 


mental policy today is the protection of the atmosphere, Ger- 
many, which contributes roughly four percent to global 
warming, is engaged in concerted efforts to reduce CO, emis- 
sions. Between 1990 and 2005, it aims to lower emissions by 
25 percent, By the end of 1999, it had already reduced emis- 
sions by 15.5 percent. Achieving this aim involved consider- 
able modernization efforts with the main endeavors focusing 
on the east German states, Further reductions require greater 
development and use of energy-saving technology, as well as 
a substantial expansion of the Production of renewable ener- 
gy sources. 
provide an incentive for energy saving and the improvemeni 
of corresponding technologies, a gradually progressive ener- 
gy tax has been charged on energy consumption since 1999. 
Investments in CO,-free technologies such as solar and wind 
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energy are promoted through low-interest loans, while power 
supply companies buy renewable energy at statutory legally: 
fixed prices, This policy has paid off: since the mid-19905 Ger- 

| many has been the leading producer of wind enerdy in the 
world. 

abandoning the use of nuclear energy. It is the Pederal 
Government's declared aim to pursue the abandonment of 
the fossil fuel/fnuclear age and usher in an era of efficient so- 
lar and alternative energy. Aside from the efficient use of en- 
ergy and greater use of renewable energy sources, abandon- 
ing the commercial use of nuclear energy is central to this 
project. Reasons for the decision to discontinue using nuclear 
energy include possible consequences of accidents such as re- 
actor meltdowns, the possibility of which cannot be exclud- 
ed, the hazards posed by radiation and the still-unsolved is- 
sues surrounding disposal of nuclear waste. For these rea- 
sons, nuclear power cannot be seen as sustainable, especially 
since alternative energy sources are available which spare re- 
sources and are environmentally sound. 

In reaching a consensus on opting to abandon nuclear energy, 
the Federal Government has paved the way for a new, sus- 
tainable energy mix which does not include atomic power. 
Operating licenses for nuclear generators are granted for a 
limited time only; on their expiry companies must have an 

alternative. They do not receive compensation. 

At present, 19 nuclear power station blocks at 14 locations are in 
operation in Germany, producing a total output of 22,19 
megawatts. 

Keeping the air clean. The atmosphere in Germany, as 12 
other industrial countries, is polluted above all by etissions 
from factories, road traffic, heating systems and power sco- 

. —. flons, This is particularly evident from the damage caused to 

=. forests, In 1999, 22 percent of tree stocks still showed signs of 
“Substantial damage, Human health, the soil, lakes, tivers, 
buildings and art monuments must theretore be protected 
fron. further air pollution. 

: / Neonprehensve Ceatair program has been intoduced to get 
“4 Aa grips with pollinion at its source and reduce if drastically, 
coe er "Pollutants emitted from power stations and district heating 

aa, tor Instance, as well as car exhaust Lunigs are largely 
Saas) by filters and catalyuic COnVErLers, Measures uci do 
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the Ordinance on Large Firing Installations and the Techn; 
Instructions on Air Quality Control compelled power Station. 
operators and industry to swiftly refit their installations With 
modern technology, As a result, sulfur dioxide emissions 
trom industrial firing installations and power stations jn the 
old states decreased by more than 60 percent between 1999 
and 1996, and nitrogen oxide emissions decreased by oye, 40 
percent. Sulfur dioxide emissions from power stations in the 
new states decreased by some 90 percent between 1983 anq 
1996, while nitrogen oxide emissions fell by over 70 Percent 
in the same period. | 

As far as traffic is concerned, air pollution has been reduced 
through constant tightening of emission levels, especially for 
automobiles, trucks and buses, and the use of unleaded gaso 
line. Indeed, leaded gasoline has been banned since the start 
of 2000. Ever more progress has been made in lowering con- 
centrations of nitrogen oxide, hydrocarbons and carbon 
monoxide in the air, above all by the introduction and im- 
provement of the three-way catalytic converter, which limits 
emissions of these pollutants. Today all new automobiles 
with gasoline engines throughout the European Union must 
meet emissions standards that presently can only be attained 
with such an exhaust treatment system. Germany has also 
succeeded in bringing about the adoption of uniform™ and 
cleaner fuel formulas in the whole of the EU. At present Ger 
many is seeking to establish the use of sulfur-free gasoline” 
Europe. 

Noise abatement. Noise, especially from traffic, has eco’ 

_ serious threat to health in densely populated areas. Nols¢ 

abatement measures are therefore urgently needed. ! the 
Federal Republic, the planning and construction of tside" 
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tial areas, traffic networks and industrial installations are 
subject to legal provisions mandating measures to protect the 
public from unreasonably loud noise. Residential streets are 
also being redesigned as reduced-traffic zones, noise levels 
for cars are being lowered, and incentives are being created 
for the operation of quieter aircraft. More and more streets 
are being surfaced with noise-absorbing paving materials, Ef- 
forts are also being made in industry and in the building 
trade to reduce noise levels. The “Blue Angel“ environmental 
label draws consumers’ attention to low-noise products, ma- 
chines and appliances. 

Protection of rivers, lakes and seas. Major improvements 
have been achieved in improving the water quality of rivers, 
lakes and seas through the introduction of tougher legisla- 
tion on the discharge of waste water. Some 50 different sec- 
tors of industry must comply with limits on pollutants and 
nutrients levels. Moreover, under the provisions of the Waste 
Water Charges Act, the charges levied for such waste dis- 
charge are used for water protection. These regulations have 
led to the construction of new sewage treatment facilities 
and the introduction of industrial procedures involving low 
or zero-level waste water discharge. As a result, the pollution 
of many rivers like the Rhine, the Main and the Elbe has fall- 
en drastically and the diversity of species they contain has 
improved. 

In order to better evaluate the condition of rivers and lakes, qual- 
ity levels have been established for the most important indus- 
trial chemicals and plant protection agents; these pollutant 
concentrations are so low that one can assume they do no 

? damage to the eco-system. Industry has not yet been able to 
 - Meet the quality goals of some heavy metals and chlorinated 
7 “Organic substances, Since the inputs industry and municipali- 
3 “Hes Make to river and lake pollution have declined consider- 
ably, pollutants stemming from other areas such as agricul- 


: es lead to high concentrations in rivers and lakes. It these 
‘i centrations are to be reduced, it will be necessary ta tur 
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llutant-+elated problems are not the only challenges to con. 
tend with in surface water. Some rivers and lakes were drast: 
cally altered in the past as a result of development Measures: 
returning them to their original state, in order to restore 
their damaged eco-systems and limit the consequences of 
flooding is another important challenge. With the exCeption 
of the Weser catchment area, all Germany's remaining river 
share their catchment areas with other nations. Accordingly, 
measures designed to improve the condition of rivers and 
lakes must be made in consultation with the respective 
_heighboring country. 

Many pollutants and nutrients are ultimately carried by the wind 
and rivers into the seas. Shipping and oil extraction, too, cot 
tribute to pollution of the seas, and fisheries are impairing 
the marine environment. These problems can only be solved 
through joint action by all states. In this spirit, agreements 

| have been concluded for the protection of the Nort: Sea and 

the Baltic Sea. 

Measures to prevent flooding. According to the pederal 
Government's guidelines, an environmentally sounc flood 
‘Prevention policy focuses especially on limitation of (he seat 

_. + Ang of soil, improvement of local capabilities for retention 

_ « and absorption of Precipitation, greatest possible renal 

| tion of rivercourses, as well as safeguarding and enlarge 
«of flood plains. Intense work within the International CO™ ‘ 

_- | > Inission for the Protection of the River Rhine led to te an 

om on of @ flood action plan in January 1998, 

Final disposal of radioactive waste. There are plal!® ; 

-_, Haduice legislation r equiring safety reviews at nucle! gh e 

Boa } : ‘Sations and restricting disposal to direct final storage: . li 

vce 2 Over, Qu: Federal Government has determined that a si” 
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2030, tixploration of the salt mine in Gorleben is to be inter. 
rupted for reasons pertaining to safety and feasibility and 
other potential sites In varlous rock formations are to be ex 
amined to determine thelr sultabillty, After comparing the 
results of these studies, one site ls to be selected for the 
prospective storage facility, 
storage of radioactive waste In Morsleben will be discontinued, 
The plan approval procedure will be limited to shutdown of 
the facility, It is the declared alm of the Federal Government 
to require operators of nuclear power stations to create inter- 
im storage capacity at the power station or in the vicinity as 
a matter of principle, Spent nuclear fuels may only be trans- 
ported if no approved Interim storage capacity 1s available at 
the power station and the creation of such capacity cannot 
be demanded of the operator. Interim storage facilities will 
not be used for final storage. 
Radiation protection. On the basis of the Act on the Peace- 
ful Utilization of Atomic Energy and the Protection against it 
Hazards (Atomic Energy Act), the Radiation Protection Ordi- 
nance and the X-Ray Ordinance regulate the safe handling of 
ionizing rays; stringent provisions protect persons, goods and 
the environment against damage. The guiding principle is to 
minimize radiation exposure as much as possible. 
About 330,000 people in Germany are engaged in occupations 
that expose them to radiation, some 240,000 of them in the 
field of medicine. Their exposure {s monitored; the low vat: 
ues registered are indicative of Germany's high standard of 
radiation protection, 
Alter the reactor accident in Chernobyl, the Act on the Precau: 
‘ onary Protection of the Population against Radiation Expo 
~ Sure was passed and a natlonwide early-warning and moni: 
"toring system was set up, The measurement networks created 
_“ for this purpose supply dally data on the presence of radioac- 
roe llvity in the environment and thus make it possible to deter 
~The the overall radiological situation In Germany at any 
2 line, | 
pe Shce 1997, protection has also been provided against nonlonlé 
aes “thg radiation (“electrosmog’) by an ordinance on electromag: 
ei “Helle flelds, which specities Hmit values for high-frequency 
Bic pe Fa, aMrequency electromagnetic radiation for certain pet 
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Nature conservation and sustainable use of Natur. | 
great importance for sustainable development in the dey ty 
nature conservation and preservation of biologica] diversi 
the Convention on Biological Diversity signed in Rig de : 
Janeiro in 1992, which has the twofold aim of not Only pro, 
tecting and preserving biological diversity but also Providi; 
for sustainable use of its components. Through resolute in, 
plementation of this Convention in Germany, the Negative 
impacts on wild animal and plant species and their habitats 
which have occurred over the last 50 years are to be reduced 
At the same time, the loss of plant and animal genetic Te. 
sources is to be counteracted. 

One of the foremost tasks of nature conservation is to safeguard 
existing natural and near-natural areas, reestablish them 
where necessary through renaturation measures and link 
them together to form networks. 

Today there are about 5,000 nature reserves comprising roughly 
2.3 percent and more than 6,000 landscape protection areas 
comprising roughly 25 percent of Germany’s total area. An- 
other major approach for securing diversity of the species is 
the adoption of ecological agricultural and forestry methods. 
Consequently, the Federal Government seeks to increase OT 
ganic farming methods and the use of other methods with 
low environmental impact. The criteria for granting EU subst 
dies will be linked more rigorously to ecological factors. In 
addition, efforts will be directed towards furthering !and P!* 
tection. 

Within the framework of the EU Directive on the conservation ol 

natural habitats as well as wild animals and plants (Flor 

na-Habitat Directive), provision has been made for the cl ‘ 

__ ation of a European system of networked biotopes (“NAT uF 

/ > 2000") which inter alia will make possible an exchange of 4 

netic material between the individual protected areas: ue 

are under way in Germany's states to establish a network © , 

- 3 ecologically valuable areas covering about ten percen! of i“ 

land area. Germany is also actively involved in the dp 

.» ‘Implementation and-elaboration of international nature ° 

- “servation agreements, : : 

a Waste ‘management and soll protection, In Octobe! | 

+1996, the Closed Substance Cycle and Waste Manageme” it’ 

Act came Into force. This Act represents a departure !0™ 
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cradizion of waste disposal, focusing instead on the concept 

of recycling so that raw materials and resources are effective- 

by conserved, how-waste products are developed, and thus in 

ne jong term the consumption and production system js re- 

structured inte a closed substance cycle. Through a broad- 
ened definition of waste it deals with all operations in the 
production and consumption chain which are of relevance to 
waste disposal and lays down requirements for waste avoid- 
snee, the reuse of waste materials in other products or as a 
source of energy, as well as environmentally compatible dis- 
posal. It zeroes in on the “polluter pays” principle and the 
concept of product responsibility. 

Initiatives on the part of business and industry are to be rein- 
forced by the possibility of having associations and self-gov- 
erning bodies assume disposal tasks, by the introduction of 
concept and accounting requirements, and by the institution 
of specialized waste disposal firms. Moreover, with a view to 
Recycling 
used glass 
in Velten, 

Brandenburg 
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accelerating waste management, regulations will be Clabory 
ed for certain . i 
responsibility was legally establisheg . 

UJ 


The principle of product ! 
princip the packaging Ordinance, which op; 


the first time through ; ) 
gates manufacturers and distributors of packaging materia, 


to take back their products after use and recycle them. 

In 1999, 5.7 million tons of packaging material were collecteq, 
corresponding to some 78 kilos per person. Meanwhile, fy. 
ther regulations have been introduced for products such as 
batteries and old cars. Amendments are currently being de. 
veloped to harmonize laws with EU regulations. An EU regy. 
lation for old electronic and electrical devices is also in 
preparation. The Federal Government sees voluntary self-im- 
posed commitments by those with product responsibility as. 
possible instrument for supplementing legal regulations. In 
this context, in 1994, makers of paper used for printing have 
pledged from the year 2000 to recycle 60 percent of paper. 

Collection and processing of biodegradable waste has also 
boomed: Whereas in 1990 less than one million tons of 
biodegradable waste were collected separately, by 1997 the 
figure had already risen to 7.5 million tons. In this area, 100, 
the new version of the “Technical Guidelines to Settlement 
Waste“ contributes to the enhanced processing of biodegrat 
able waste. 

Moreover, on the international stage, the Federal Gover 
participates in the “Basle Agreement on the Monitoring of 
Waste Imports and Exports and Their Disposal”. In Germany 
a special fund has been set up which can be used t 
port back illegally exported waste. 

Soil protection. The Federal Government's Soil Protect! 
Concept of 1985 formulated standards for the protection ° 
the environmental medium soil for the very first time: with 
the Federal Soil Conservation Act of 1998, whose regulation 
wrist force on March 1 1999, the prerequisites W° : 
paneer nea epee 
pertaining to soil secre dumps, The requirenie 
taminated soil and waste t ie the rehabilitation O! ' a 
country-wide in the F i "pi daha abe ane regult ; 

: e Federal Government's Act, which 1® 
been approve " Hy 
stand ai ved by the Federal Council, Its nationally ule 
stan ards form the basis for efficient action by the compe” 
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rent authorities with a view to permanently maintaining or 
restoring the soll’s productivity tn tts many different fune- 
tions, whereby express reference Is made to its funetion as 
the habitat and source of Hfe for antinals, plants and organ- 
isms in the soil. In this context measures are to be taken to 
avert and eliminate hazards to the soil and to protect against 
future negative Impacts on the soil, Thus soll as an environ- 
mental medium = like air or water ~ has been placed under 
special protection by federal legislation, not only indirectly 
but also directly, 

International cooperation, In organizing an international 
convention on the environment in Rio de Janeiro, the inter- 
national community ushered in a process of international co- 
operation on ecological and development issues. Germany ac- 
tively supports this process, Two things it calls for are: an in- 
‘stitutional strengthening of environmental protection at the 
United Nations level, and the heeding of ecological consider- 
ations by those engaged in world trade. The increasing glob- 
alization of flows of commodities necessitates an ecological 
regulatory framework with global application which also se- 
cures environmental protection amidst international compe- 
tition and prevents dumping of waste. International coopera- 
tion on the establishment, recognition and constant improve- 
ment of ecological standards and norms must be intensified. 
To this end, decisions taken at ecological conventions must 
be gradually yet rigorously implemented. Priority must first! 
be given to issues relating to climate protection, protection o! 
the world’s forests and the battle against erosion and deserti- 

; ; fication, But a high level of international consultation is like- 
mS Wise necessary for the cultivation of the oceans. Over the 


_ 


tong term, it will only be possible to satisfy the basic needs o| 
ie x s Solar Panels 
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all people by working in harmony with ecological Systems 
and not against them. For this reason, high importance ay. 
taches to environmental protection in the framework of Ger. 
many’s contribution to assisting developing countries, Tec}, 
nologies with a low ecological impact must be made avai). 
able to the producers in these countries which are only now 
entering the phase of industrialization. One way in which 
Germany promotes the transfer of environmental technology 
is via international ecological fairs, but also through environ. 
mental specialists engaged in chambers of commerce 
abroad. 

In 1996, the principle of sustainable development was also an- 
chored in the agreement on the European Union. In particu- 
lar, it is to be realized by integrating protection of the envi- 
ronment into all other joint EU policies. The scheduled ex- 
pansion of the EU to incorporate east European nations pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity to assist these candidates in 
establishing high ecological standards in their own countries. 
Assistance will be provided primarily through the establish- 
ment of effective ecological administrations by the long-term 
transfer of environmental specialists (twinning programs). 


Further information: 
— Bundesministerium fiir Umwelt, Naturschutz und Reaktorsicherheit 
(German Federal Ministry for the Environment, Nature Conservation and, pei” 
Nuclear Safety) ea 
Referat Offentlichkeitsarbeit, 11005 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.bmu.de 
E-mail: oea-1000@bmu.de 
— Umweltbundesamt 
(German Federal Environmental Agency) 
Bismarckplatz 1, 14193 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.umweltbundesamt.de 
E-mail: karsten.klenner@uba.de — 
~ Bundesamt fir Naturschutz. 
(German Federal Office for Nature Conservation) 
Konstantinstrasse 110,53179 Bonn 
Internet; http://www.BFN.de ee, 
-Exmail: pbox-presse@bfn.de 9. 
_— Bundesamt ffir Strahlenschutz >. - 


(German Federal Office for Radiation Prot 
~~ Postfach 101049, 3820) Salzgitter . 
internet hitpiliwwabinde: "+ 
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Energy and raw materials 


The Federal Republic has little in the way of raw materials and 
energy and is therefore largely dependent upon imports. Two 
thirds of its primary energy must be purchased from other 
countries. Its dependence on minerals from abroad is also 
considerable. For this reason, Germany has long since diversi- 
fied its sources of energy and raw materials in order to en- 
sure sufficient uninterrupted supplies. Germany has few de- 
posits of oil and ores. Up to one quarter of its natural gas 
consumption can be met from domestic sources. It does, how. 
ever, have large deposits of hard coal, lignite and salt, re- 
serves which will last for many decades. Geological and cli- 
matic factors limit its economically exploitable renewable 
sources of energy. 

Energy supply. With a primary energy consumption of 14,200 
petajoules in 1999, Germany is one of the world’s largest con- 
sumers of energy (see chart, p. 504). Its efforts to conserve 
and make rational use of energy have proved successful: Spe- 
cific energy consumption, i.e. the energy required to gener- 
ate one unit of gross domestic product, has decreased by 
about one third since the beginning of the 1970s and like- 
wise declined by some 13 percent during the 1990s. 

| Lignite is the principal domestic source of energy in Germany. It 
_ ds made available without subsidies in both the eastern and 
_ Western parts of the country. The major lignite deposits are 
~_, in the Rhineland, southern Brandenburg, Saxony, Saxony-An- 
o% halt and eastern Lower Saxony. Economically recoverable re- 
os. » Serves total about 43 billion tons. In 1999, lignite accounted 
i 3 = for some 10 percent of primary energy consumption in Ger 
ie Ss main hard coal deposits are in the Ruhr region (North 


: phe ey Rhine-Westphalia) and in the Saarland. Reserves total about 


Rees hi Dillion tons, They cannot, however, be mined competitive 
: "yl 1950 hard coal accounted for 73 percent of the old Fed- 
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hy 
eral Republic's primary energy consumption. By 1999 it 

share had fallen to around 13 percent. — 

Oil, too, has lost ground to other sources of energy, largely . 
count of the oil price explosions in the 1970s. Oil’s conti ae. 
tion to energy supply fell from 55 percent in 1973 (compar, 
to only five percent in 1950) to just under 40 percent in ‘ 
However, this still makes oil Germany's most important ene, 
gy source, judging by the proportion of primary energy cop, 
sumption it makes up. 

At the end of 1996, the Federal Republic’s natural gas reserve, 
were about 382 billion cubic meters. Natural gas is importeg 
from a number of countries, and supplies are secured until 
well into the next decade. In 1999 natural gas accounted for 
around 21 percent of primary energy consumption. 

Until the start of the 1990s, large amounts of uranium were 
mined in Germany, primarily in Saxony and Thuringia. The 
enriched uranium needed for the operation of nuclear power 
stations is imported. In 1998, nuclear energy accounted fora 
substantial proportion of the electricity generated by public 
power stations (about 33 percent). But in June 2000, the Fet 
eral Government and major power supply companies signed 
an agreement under which the use of nuclear energy in Ger 
many will be legally discontinued. 

Energy policy. Reliable energy supply is essential fcr | 
functioning, modern economy. A secure and efficient ener} 
supply as well as environmental protection and r- ource co" 
servation are the aims of the Federal Governmen! ° ener) 

_ policy. 

The opening of the world’s markets and the gl 
economy have changed the general framewo 
the energy industry as well. Companies are un 
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greater pressure to adapt, be innovative and minimize costs. 
This liberalization in the area of energy furnished via supply 
lines is also leading to the development of electricity and 
natural gas markets. 

throughout the world it is becoming apparent that as a result of 
technological progress and burgeoning world trade, it is not 
so much scarcity or even exhaustion of resources which will 
be the limiting factor for energy supply in the future but 
rather the question of what demands can reasonably be 
placed on the environment. 

The energy industry of the Federal Republic of Germany is in pri- 
vate hands. The government'’s task is to provide a suitable 
framework, which includes the Energy Management Act, reg- 
ulations for crisis prevention and the build-up of emergency 
stocks, and laws to protect the environment. 

Since 1973, conditions on international energy markets have 
changed fundamentally several times. Two sharp increases in 
the price of oil caused global recessions; then the price 
dropped rapidly at the end of 1985. The transformations in 
Central and Eastern Europe and in the former Soviet Union 
have given a new dimension to East-West cooperation in the 
utilization of the energy resources of these countries, espe- 
cially Russia. The Gulf War of 1990-1 once again underscored 
the uncertainty as to the development of the price of oil, 
which is still the most important source of energy. 

Because of Germany's heavy dependence on imports, not only of 
oil but also of other commodities, the supply system must re- 
main flexible and adaptable and have access to different 
Sources. This integration in the world’s energy markets also 
affords special. opportunities to ensure an efficient energy 
supply. The oil price crises in the 1970s prompted a signifi- 

_-» ant increase in cooperation in the area of energy policy 

ae both within the International Energy Agency and within the 

_. European Union. Today the EU has at its disposal a consider- 

ha -.; able array of instruments to support structural change in the 

_ ergy sector, to promote the rational use of energy, and to 

b . Teduce dependence on oil (these include the JOULE/THER- 

i *, MIE, SAVE and ALTENER programs). As part of a comprehen- 

».SN€ European strategy for reducing CO, emissions, the Euro- 

Bet pean Commission has proposed fiscal measures which have 

e oS" $4pport of the Federal Government. 
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Germany's energy policy focuses on the following: 

— pursuing a free market policy in order to ensure a reliable 
economical, efficient and environmentally-friendly SUPply 
energy. The opening of the electricity and natura] Gas ma, 
kets will allow the dynamics of competition to play a Seat 
role in these industries. The goal of sustainable developmen, 
and the commitment to reduce CO, emissions NECEssitate fy, 
ther adjustments in Germany’s energy production StTUCtUre, 
and consumption patterns; 

— ensuring an environmentally compatible energy supply, This 
includes a comprehensive strategy to protect the climate. yg 
untary commitments by the parties involved can be appropri. 
ate in clearly delineated areas and can be conducive to effe. 
tive environmental action if the goals are unequivocally de 
fined and verifiable and if sanctions are imposed for failure 
to meet them; 

— stepping up efforts to economize on energy consumption 
and to promote research on and use of long-term alternative 
sources of energy, especially those of the renewable kind. By 
2010, their share of the energy supply is to be double the 
present proportion (see chart, p. 504); 

— maintaining reliance on a balanced and diversified ene!) 
mix. The contribution of German hard coal, howe'’2h wil 
decline. Especially as a consequence of unfavorab!” geolos' 
cal conditions, it is much more expensive than imported 
coal. In March 1997, the Federal Government, the 70vel™ 
ments of the coal-mining states of North Rhine-W« siphallt 
and the Saarland, and the coal-mining industry agreed a 7 
financial framework providing for a substantial reduction 
Teskee subsidies for the soabmining industry by the = 
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_ discontinuing the use of nuclear energy in an orderly fashion 
on the basis of the agreement reached June 2000 between 
the Federal Government and the leading energy suppliers. 
Under the accord, the amount of electricity which may be 
produced by each of the 19 nuclear plants in Germany is to 
be defined - based on an agreed standard operating time of 
32 calendar years from which the operating time to date is 
deducted. Once the amount stipulated for the respective nu- 
clear plant has been reached, it must be closed down. In fu- 
ture, alternative energy forms and or energy saving will sup- 
ply the proportion of energy currently provided by nuclear 
power. The Federal Government has already paved the way 
for the development of viable energy supply systems and et- 
fective energy-saving measures through such steps as the eco- 
logical tax reform, the promotion of renewable energy 
sources, power/heat co-generating sets, and other energy-s2\- 
ing technologies). 

— broadening and intensifying international cooperation in the 
area of energy policy, especially within the EU but also wit! 
in the International Energy Agency and within the trame- 
work of the energy charter concluded with the countries of 

ee Central and Eastern Europe and the newly independent 
__. Slates on the territory of the former Soviet Union. 
oe materials policy, Germany relies largely on imports tor 
: Ats supply of raw materials. Countries of origin include 
Be Poth the commodity-producing countries, which supply 
ee Fes, Concentrates and ferro-alloys, and industrial countries 
HS Wich have the necessary processing industries (toundries, 
~. .Berles) and can thus market metals and semi-tinished 
o' Peaducts, Growing importance attaches to the reeyeling of 
‘ater seria (see the chapter “Environmental protec: | 
 3:L 4nd the application of materials research and devel 
i ‘through which the utilization of raw materials 
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in order to ensure that the Federal Republic of Germany's syp,), 
of raw materials is placed on ‘the broadest possible tounda. 
tion, economic relations with the commodity-producing 
countries are based above all on the following principles; 

— maintaining the efficiency of and further opening the 
world’s commodities markets: For this reason the Federal 
Government calls upon international bodies to adopt a non. 
discriminatory framework with regard to raw material poli. 
cies; 

— stabilizing commodity export earnings, especially in the less 
developed countries, with the aim of ensuring continuous 
supplies of raw materials; 

— accelerating the industrialization process in and facilitating 
the transfer of technology to the developing countries; 

— opening the markets of the industrial countries to imports of 
manufactures and semi-manufactures from the developing 

_ countries; ' 

— promoting the flow of capital to the developing countries 

and protecting investors from expropriation: and 


— exploring new raw material deposits by means of coopera- 
tion projects. 
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Scholarship and research 


in recent years, the Nobel Prize winners for chemistry, physics 
and medicine have included Germans. The 1991 the prize for 
medicine was awarded to Erwin Neher and Bert Sakmann for 
their work in the field of cellular biology chemistry, for in- 
stance, while in 1989 the prize for physics was shared by 
Wolfgang Paul and two American colleagues. The prize for 
chemistry was shared by Johann Deisenhofer, Robert Huber 
and Hartmut Michel in 1998. Nobel laureates from Germany 
in 1995 were the developmental biologist Christiane 
Niisslein-Volhard (medicine) and the Dutch chemist Paul J. 
Crutzen, who teaches in Mainz. The nobel prize for medicine 
was awarded to Giinther Blobel, who donated most of the 
prize money for the reconstruction of the Church of our Lady 
(Frauenkirche) in Dresden. 

Previously, Germany’s universities led the world in many areas of 
scholarship. Up to the Second World War, ten out of 45 No- 
bel Prizes for physics and 16 out of 40 for chemistry went to 
Germans, But starting in 1933, the National Socialists drove 
many of the country’s best brains abroad. A good number of 
them went to the United States, where they were of ines- 

bs timable value to that country’s scientific institutions. Ger- 

“Many had a hard task making up for this brain drain after 
1945, and it was a long time before it caught up with the 
‘world’ s leaders in science. 

~The Teunification of Germany has posed a new challenge: build- 
ing a Uniform research environment for the whole country. 

Toit the new states have a competitive research sector con 

- Slsting of approximately 110 federally-financed research inst- 

i employing about 13,000 people: 

be : Heid Helmholtz centers and ten branches; 

Sd institutes of the Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz Science Assoc 
ons, Tegistered association is comprised of institutes 
ae ne Sintoredtonal pr ojects; they receive half their 
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funding from the Federation and half from the st 
which they are located); 

-- 18 facilities of the Fraunhofer Society; 

— 18 institutes, a subsidiary institute and a research agen 
the Max Planck Society and 

— 32 national research centers and branches. 

Research in the new states focuses especially on new Materials, 
information technologies, microelectronics, biotechnology 
environmental research, the geosciences and health 
research. In many cases, non-university research institutions 
collaborate with research departments of firms and with 
higher education institutions. The research sector in the new 
states has been integrated into numerous European and ip- 
ternational programs, cooperation relationships and joint 
projects. 

Concerted efforts are being made to unify the German research 
sector. For instance, financing innovation-oriented academic 
research groups at higher education institutions in the new 
states, has improved the structures for research and provided 
impetus for innovative inter-university and interdepartmentl 
research projects which also bring in external specialists, 
some from industry. 

Research institutions. Research in the Federal Republic is 
conducted in three different sectors: by the universities, by 
public and private non-university and non-industry institute 
and by industry itself (see chart, p. 505), Research by univer 
ty teachers has a long tradition in Germany. The “unity of “i 
search and teaching“ has been a pillar of German academ 

: life since Wilhelm von Humboldt reformed the Prussia# &™ 

____versities in the early 19th century, The universities are ("* 

%,° _- bedrock of German research. They are the only institution’ 
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whose research embraces all scientific disciplines, Most basic 
research is done there, and they produce successive genera- 
- tions of scientists, thus ensuring continuity. 

Nor-university research is primarily an extension of the work 
done at the universities. For instance, major research proj- 
ects, especially in the natural sciences, can only be managed 
by big teams using expensive technology and with heavy fi- 
nancial backing. Such large-scale research is best conducted 
in the government-funded centers. 

A total of 463,000 people in the Federal Republic of Germany 
have jobs connected with science and research. Well over 50 
percent of them are scientists and engineers; the remainder 
are about half technical staff and half other personnel (such 
as administrative personnel). In 1998, gross domestic expen- 
diture for research and development totaled more than DM 
87 billion (2.3 percent of the gross domestic product). This 
put Germany in third place among the major industrial 
states (G7) in gross domestic expenditure for research and de- 
velopment, behind Japan (3.06 percent of GDP)the United 
States of America (2.79 percent) and France (2.18 percent). 
The biggest contribution towards expenditure for R&D came 
from industry (a good DM 54.3 billion). The federal and state 
governments furnished about DM 15 billion each, and an ad- 
ditional DM 1.5 billion in federal funds were expended for re- 
search abroad. 

Sponsors of research. In many areas, especially basic scien- 
tific research and the humanities, the higher education insti- 
tutions are the most important sponsors of research and ol- 

_ ten the prime source of innovation. 

5 eatonoriente basic research is taking on increasing im- 
portance. In fields of applied research and development, 

2 iher education institutions cooperate with other establish- 

: , Ments and industrial laboratories, thus speeding up the prac- 

; “Meal | application of their theoretical findings, The Fach- 

Bochs hulen, play a decisive role in application- oriented re- 

Pe -Sarch and are particularly useful contacts and intermedi: 

t i anes for small firms. 

ite ey linked with the higher education institutions are the 

eo “Seat nies of science in Dusseldorf, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 

Be a belpe ‘4 i Mainz, Munich, as well as the Berlin-Brandenburg 

odes inyof Selences They are centers of scientific communt 
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— to contribute to securing an energy supply which utilizes po- 
litically controversial energy sources as well as solar energy 
and other alternative energy sources; 

— to conduct research conducive to an environment which is 
not merely “cleaned up“, or made “clean“ again, but which is 
not impaired by pollutants in the first place; 

— to improve diagnosis and treatment of illnesses such as heart 
disease, circulatory disorders, cancer and AIDS, where the 
great breakthrough, however, is yet to be made; and 

— to develop new large-scale physicotechnical equipment to ex- 
plore the microcosmos. 

An important link between research and its practical application 
in industry is the Fraunhofer Society for the Advancement of 
Applied Research. In its roughly 50 institutes, it carries out 
commissioned projects in various areas of science and tech- 
nology, mainly for industry. 

Other significant contributions are made by the Federal Repub- 
lic’s major foundations for scholarship and research such as 
the Fritz Thyssen Foundation and the Volkswagen Founda- i 
tion. They and the Donors’ Association for the Promotion of 
German Science are much in demand as sponsors of research j 

_ Projects, especially in collaboration with the higher educa- 

~, don institutions, The Alexander von Humboldt Foundation, 

Which receives financial support from the Federation, en 

“ables foreign scientists to do research in Germany and Ger 

‘Man scientists to work on similar projects abroad; it also pays 

_ dor research trips by outstanding foreign scientists. 

- oui the world, governments are increasingly coming (o rely 

. ; Bei sclentitic advice, as political decisions are often related [0 

. Somplex issues which only such experts can unravel. In 

Me _ sPreparing special reports, investigations and commentaries 

G PE Jay the groundwork for practical political decisions. 

‘he eave own such research institutes ~ - yeferred to as think 

“fam: <i 
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100. Some of them are run privately, others are pubs 
prises. The most well known of them include: 

~ the research institute of the German Association for Fore 
Policy; 

_ the Center for Applied Political Research; 

— the German Institute for Economic Research; 

— the Peace Research Institute; and 

— the Wuppertal Institute for Climate, Environment and Ener. 
ay. 

International cooperation. The promotion of internation; 
cooperation in the field of research is a major aspect of gc. 
ernment policy. In addition to cooperation in internationa| 
organizations such as the OECD, the promotion of exchanges 
and direct cooperation between German and foreign scien- 
tists (for instance via the German Academic Exchange Service 
{DAAD) or the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation), there 
are many other forms of cooperation. Germany has conclu 
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i pilateral agreements on scientific and technological] coop- 
eration with over 30 countries. It plays an active part in joint 
research and technology programs within the European 
Union. Cooperation also extends beyond the territory of the 
union, as reflected in the COST program (cooperation with 
third countries on applied research), the EU’s Participation in 
the EUREKA and ESA projects, and the more recent EU-EFTA 
cooperation under the European Economic Area agreement, 

some of this work at the European level is carried out by institu- 
tions with large-scale facilities beyond the means of individ- 
ual countries. They include the high energy accelerator of 
the European Organization for Nuclear Research (CERN) in 
Geneva, the very high flux reactor of the Max von Laue-Paul 
Langevin Institute (ILL) in Grenoble, and the European Molec- 
ular Biology Laboratory (EMBL) in Heidelberg. 

The aim of all these programs is to coordinate National research, 
pool resources in joint projects and hence increase Europe’s 
international competitiveness, 

Research policy. Research and the promotion of research in 
Germany are governed by the freedom of teaching and re- 
search as anchored in the Basic Law, by the country’s federal 
stfucture which divides responsibility between the federal 
and state governments, and by the demands of industry. It is 
Primarily the scientific institutions themselves who decide 

What research to undertake and assess the results, especially 

in the field of basic research. The Science Council, founded 1: 
1957, advises the Federal government and state governme:ts 
mn Matters Pertaining to thematical and structura! develop 

_ Ment of universities, science and research, as well as univers 

oly Structure, Financed equally by the federal and state gov- 

“roments, it is the most important institute in Germany pro- 
ee Political counseling, It comprises 32 male and female 
Yen Austs appointed by the German President as well as 22 
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Economic sectors 


Industry and its products 


The mainstay of the German economy is industry. In 1999, the 
roughly 48,900 industrial corporations in Germany employed 
close to 6.4 million people. However, industry’s importance 
has declined markedly in recent years as a result of structural 
change; its share of the gross value added by all economic 
sectors fell from 51.7 percent in 1970 (old states) to 25.1 per- 
cent in 1999 (Germany as a whole). In the same period the —_ 
public and private service sectors increas ! 
siderably. 

Public and private services accounted for 2 cel AG 
gross value added in 1999, commerce, gastronomy and the 
hotel trade and transport 17.4 percent. Financing, renting 

_ 4nd corporate service providers make up 29.8 percent. Rapic- 

feet ly expanding branches like information and communications 

ee "technologies (see chart, p. 506) or fields such as the aero- 
“Space: Industry have failed to compensate for the decline ot 

Tae such traditional branches as textiles and steel. 

a The Great. Majority of industrial enterprises in Germany are ol 

: e Stall: OF medium size. Only about 1.9 percent of industrial 

Bee i Suterprises are large companies with more than 1,000 eim- 

ei Pee es; Nearly three quarters are firms with fewer than 100 

: "8H the payroll, It is they who make available the majority ot 

Maltin: Places, However, about 40 percent (2.6 million) of 
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ihe total work force in the industrial sector are employed by 
large firms with more than 1,000 employees. All in all, the 
small group of large companies account for some 51 percen 
of industry's total turnover. Many of these firms are known 
throughout the world and have branches or research facili 
ties overseas. They include the carmakers Daimler-Benz, Volk 
swagen and BMW, the chemical corporations Hoechst, Bayer 
and BASF, the energy groups E.ON and RWE, the electrical 
equipment manufacturer Siemens AG, the Bosch Group and 

Ruhrkohle AG (see chart, p. 506). 

After World War II, industry played a crucial part in Germany’ 
economic recovery. A decisive factor in this process was the 
transition to a market economy in the year 1948. One of the 
basic principles of the social market economy is entr@pre 
neurial responsibility: It is the entrepreneur himsel! *° 
must see to his company’s growth and ensure that it 4? 
adapt to changing circumstances. Government eco!” nic pet 
icy is largely confined to creating framework condit' col 
ducive to the development of entrepreneurial initiat'’* ane 
to the creation of new jobs, In the Federal Governt!""* 
view, competition between firms is the best way keep 
German industry competitive in the world’s markets. | - 
sures the largest possible number of small and mediwins” 
firms in the marketplace. The Federal Government (<"* 
aims to improve conditions for the smaller industtle> ‘ ans r 
lacililate the establishment of new firms. The followill 

_outiine of the main branches of German industry 6° ao 
POO. | yj tlt 

Branches of industry, The automobile industry b OM i pal 

most jpertant branches of the German ecouglmy it tl 

is the world's-thivd largest producer of automobile 15 (itl pil 

, United States and japan). OF the $687 million qatar ¥* - 

et were manulactured in the Federal. Republic in 1 
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The automobile industry has a long tradition in the new states as 

well. The models produced under the old GDR regime had 
no chance against international competition after the coun- 

try was united, and production was phased out. Several large 
carmakers {rom western Germany have now opened new 
plants in Saxony and Thuringia, The western German auto: 
mobile industry has Invested nearly DM 7 billion in the east- 
ern part of the country. Once production is in full swing, 
about 370,000 cars a year will leave the modern assembly 
lines there. 

The largest number of production facilities in German industry 
are engaged in mechanical engineering and plant construc- 
tion. Small and medium-sized firms have always predorinat- 
ed, and it is thanks to their flexibility and technological effi- 
ciency that Germany is among the world’s leaders in this 
field. Only about 5.5 percent of the factories have more than 
500 employees. These are mainly firms which mass-produce 
or design and manufacture large, complex facilities. Roughly 
83 percent of the companies engaged in mechanical engi- 
neering are highly specialized small or medium-sized firms 
with fewer than 200 employees. As suppliers of high-quality 
plant and production equipment for industry they play an 
important role in the economy as a whole. Their range of 
products is unparalleled: more than 20,000 different prod- 
ucts, from consoles, printing machines and agricultural ma- 
chinery to machine tools. Roughly 68 percent of its turnover 
is generated by exports. Germany is thus the leading ex- 
Porter in the world, accounting for 20.4 percent of globa! 

_ Wade. 

popes industry is an important supplier of primary, Unter: 

_.~» Mediate and finished products for sectors such as health care, 
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ile industry and the construction industry 
ivate consumption in Germany; thanks to : 

t technology. innovative products and ie 
plays a leading role worldwide. In aiddldons 
in this branch of German industry, which ” 
world’s most important corporations, there 
ude of successful small and medium-sized 
states, the chemical industry has a long tra 
government policy has been to retain the 


core of the traditional chemical production regions in the 
east through a process of restructuring and privatization. In 
1999, ona yearly average, about 31,000 people were em: 
ployed in chemical firms there. The chemical industry is 
making considerable efforts to improve environmental pro- 
ssumed a pioneering role in many areas. 
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space industry, which makes the highest demands of outfit- 
ters and component suppliers, has pioneered the introduc- 
tion of modern technology in many fields. Through its major 
European cooperation projects (such 2s Airbus and Ariane} it 
functions as a motor for cooperation between European in- 
dustrial firms. German companies have carved out a niche in 
the field of environmental protection technologies: In 1997, 
they captured the largest share of world trade (16.5 percent} 
in this area, placing them second after the United States . 
Other areas which continue to be of great importance are 
the food industry, the textile and clothing industry (includ- 
ing the Jeather goods industry}, the meta!l-producing and 
metal-processing industry, the mining industry, the precision 
engineering and optical industry. With an annual turnover 
of DM 275 billion, tourism represents a significant economic 
factor. Currently, the total number of people engaged direct- 
ly in tourism and in related fields including part time and 

_ Seasonal staff amounts to some 2.8 million. In 1999, the num- 

ber of overnight stays totaled some 308 million. And over 16 


sg ~tniliion guests who stayed overnight came from outside Ger- 
Many, Along with day visitors, they spent some DM 30.7 mil 


"Hon in the country. 


- Competition. It is crucial for Germany's future as an attractive 


Teeation for business and industry that its firms remain intet- 
~ Rationally ‘competitive in a global economy which is increas- 
_ §naly driven by technological progress. Only then can the ad- 
| Yahtages of the international division of jabor be fully uti: 
| a os ‘ahd fobs and incomes in Germany be safeguarded, To 
: ae cc Tj isl) this, however, business and industry as well as s0- 
8 f¥. must be capable of innovation and willing to pope . 
a Fu tu ral change; firms must concentrate on areas Of tec i 
rake, ah iad growth, As a country with high a ¢ 
‘devels. jii'standard of social security but few natura 
i any-has always had to rely on exports of lop 
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quality, advanced products. Modern technologies, efficient 
and economical production methods, and efficient compan, 
organizational structures form the foundation for the na. 
tion’s competitiveness. 


Many companies, especially those of small and medium size, cay, 


not finance and conduct the preliminary research this nece. 
sitates on their own. For this reason they have established a 
basis for joint “pre-competition“ industrial research and tech 
nology transfer which affords outstanding opportunities for: 
broad-based transfer of knowledge. The Federal Government 
supports these research endeavors through the Confedera- 
tion of Industrial Research Associations (AiF). The AiF spor 
sors the Federal Ministry of Economics’ PRO INNO promotion 
program, for example, which supports small and medium 
sized companies in a diverse range of cooperation projects” 
Germany and abroad. In “demonstration centers” or in ott 
firms participating in the initiative “Technologicaliy orient 
Tour and Information Programs‘ (TOP), moreover. entreple 
neurs and executive staff can obtain information {rom 
side their respective fields of activity concerning apple 
tion of new technologies, production processes ane manag® 


. ment procedures and can participate in the exchange & 


_ practice-oriented experience, 
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pusiness and industry. The chambers of industry and com- 
merce are democratically organized and independent of gov- 
ernment influence, The Association of German Chambers of 
Industry and Commerce represents the interests of business 
and industry at the federal level and before the European 
Commission in Brussels. It also supports the approximately 
110 offices of the German chambers of commerce abroad as 
well as the offices of delegates and representatives of Ger- 
man business and industry in more than 70 countries all over 

_ the world; these provide a wide range of services for small 
and medium-sized firms in particular to help them compete 
in foreign markets and thus serve to promote German for- 
eign trade. 


Further information: 

— Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie 
(Federation of German Industries) 
Gustav-Heinemann-Ufer 84-88, 50968 Cologne 
Internet: http://www.bdi-online.de 
‘Exmail: presse@bdi-online.de 

~ Deutscher Industrie- und Handelstag 
(Association of German Chambers of Industry and Commerce) 
Adenauerallee 148, 53113 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.diht.de 
E-mail: diht@bonn.diht.ihk.de- 
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Crafts and trades 

s{ts and trades represent the most varied sector of business a. 
tivity in Germany: Approximately 685,000 independent firms 
are engaged in 94 crafts and trades. And it is in these firms 
that some 38 percent of apprentices — currently about 
620,000 young people learn their trade. As such, the crafts 
and trades provide training places which more than fulfil 
their own requirements, also providing other business sectors 
with qualified junior staff. In addition, the crafts and trades 
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tributing some ten percent to gro 
dition, the crafts and trades are to 
forward- -looking sectors. This is reflected not 
mounting use of modern information and com 
applications: more than 65 percent of all companies emP loy’ 
ing between ten and 500 employees meanwhile have their 
own home page. The National Federation of German skilled 
Crafts and Trades (ZDH) is also planning to set up ai? internet 
portal which will make it easier for firms to initiate 4 ind col 
ne duct business transactions. The EU’s expansion to include 
gy Cental, and East European countries will also create oppor 
“ides for crafts and trades. Above all, those areas of ‘*“? rma! 
pevet bordering onto the EU candidates can expect an expansion 
(oie of business activities, In-the Central and East Europea! cour 
Bea, ries seeking EU entry, much remains to be done ip the W 
Regd a of new construction, renovation and infrastructure enna” 
. ; ment This will create Opal for German craft and rac’ 
businesses. | 
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and low-interest loans, subsidies for training apprentices in 
intercompany training centers. Another locus is the promo: 
{ion of Innovation and the transfer of technology to the 
crafts and trades, The federal and state governments also sup» 
port new business startups through the 1996 Upgrading 
Training Assistance Act. 

Organization of the crafts and trades, Cratts and trades 
distinguish two types of business: those defined as a fully cer: 
tified cratt business which require a master's examination 
and those firms similar to a craft or trade which may be op- 
erated without a special examination, 

The legal framework for operation is provided by the Act for the 
Regulation of Handicrafts (HwO) dating back to 1953, This 
Act provides the crafts and trades with a good starting point 
for maintaining their high standard of performance and pro- 
ductivity amidst the fierce competition engendered by to- 
day’s global markets, 

The last major amendment to the Handicrafts Act which came 
into force in April 1998 was designed to satisfy consumer ex- 
pectations of greater crafts and trades skills and improve the 
standing of the master’s examination, Since only holders of 
the latter qualification may operate a full certified craft busi- 
hesss, it guarantees specialist, professional standards; further, 

itensures commercial and managerial qualifications enti- 
‘Uing the holder to run a business independently and train 
_ apprenticeships, 
: - Craftsmen in the same craft or trade in a town or county may 
os Voluntarily join a guild. At the state level, these guilds are or 
.  Manized in state guild associations, The guilds are above alt 
Saree for vocational Sine and ongelig education, 
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ce funds for their members. The vari- 


ous guilds in a town or county form the local crafts and 
trades association. The national organization of the guild as- 
sociations is the Federal Union of German Handicraft Associa- 
tions (BFH). The chambers of crafts and trades, which as a 
rule encompass the territory of an administrative district, are 
the self-governing bodies of the crafts and trades sector and 
look after the interests of all the crafts and trades. They 
maintain the Crafts Register and the Apprentices Register. 
The chambers belong to the German National Chamber of 
Crafts (DHKT). The umbrella organization for the guild associ- 
| ations and the chambers of crafts and trades is the Nationa! 
| 


up guild health insuran 


Federation of German Skilled Crafts and Trades (ZDH). 


% Further information: 
: is) — Zentralverband des Deutschen Handwerks | 
‘Peo (National Federation of German Skilled Crafts and Trades) 4.3933 eh | 
Mohrenstrasse 20/21, 10117 Berlin. 

Internet: http://www.zdh.de ie 
“E-mail: info@zdh.zdh.de 
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The independent professions 


The independent professions form an important part of the Ger- 
‘man small and medium-sized business sector, They generate 
roughly eight percent of the gross domestic product. At the 
beginning of 2000, there were about 702,000 self-employed 
persons in the independent professions in Germany. A total 
of more than 2.7 million people were gainfully employed in 
this sector, 165,000 of whom were trainees (about 10.5 per- 
cent of all trainees). This figure represented approximately 
7.5 percent of the entire German work force. The independ: 
ent professions stand out for the ability to found companies: 
in 1999 alone, 27,000 new independent businesses were 
founded. These are concentrated in the following areas: 
~ independent medical professions (e.g. doctors, dentists, phar- 
macists and other medical professionals; c. 257,000); 
~ independent legal and business consultants (e.g. attorneys, 
tax accountants and notaries, some 191,000); 
"Independent technical and scientific profes: 


tects, engineers, experts and specialists; app 
and 


Ra ~ Independent professions in the cultural spher 

an . lournalists, academics and translators, desiqners: c. 

‘Common to all independent professions is the fact Chat they pro- 

ig Vide the population and the business community with impor: 
on MAN services Involving advice, assistance, care and represen 

ee i ~Btion ~ properly, on thelr own responsibility and not under 

k = Instructions from third parties, Over and above working for 

, it own Personal gain, the members of the independent 
‘Prolessions are under a special Obligation to serve the inter: 

Wellare of society as a whole, | 

ttion of independent professionals are compulsory 

' professional association, The professional asso- 

Self-administered organizations responsible, 

other things, for defending the rights of their given ] 
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profession. Since 1 July 1995 there has been a Separate | 
form - the limited partnership - within which Member” 
the independent professions (and only these) may join 
The independent professions occupy a position in between 
state and its administration, on the one hand, ang indy 
and trade, on the other. Bordering the former are Professi, 
als such as notaries, publicly appointed land surveyo;, ss , 
publicly appointed and sworn experts, whose work js either 
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of an official nature or connected with state administratiy, 
activities. The profession of pharmacist borders on the latter 
for instance: Operation of a pharmacy is subject to trade tax 
but the pharmacists themselves are independent 
professionals working within the health care system. Many 
new professions and fields of activity involving freelance sez: 
ices have developed in recent years. 
Independent professions in a process of change. Wit 
Europe growing ever more closer together and global bus: 
hess links increasing, the independent professions must also 
| adapt accordingly. A key issue in the future will be to think 
in terms of new markets. New types of jobs are arising and 
the entire nature of gainful employment is changing. For 
modern independent professionals, clear mastery of modem 
IT and communications technology as well as the bility a 
networking are the basis for a business future. Touethel ie 
_. cients or other partners, many independent profe: sion” 
oe entering the international markets. This process i» seing 
. tered by the Internet. ) 
Fs ‘The national professional associations such as the Fec'!“! Ast 
Be. ation of Panel Doctors, the Federal Dental Society. ‘"* i 
_, «al Chamber of Notaries and the German Tax Accountan 
..*.. sociation represent inter alia regional associations the 
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members as a whole vis-a-vis parliament, authorities and or- 
ganizations and prepare general guidelines for the exercise 
of the professions, for further training and continuing educa- 
tion, and for initial training of young professionals, They also 
keep their members informed on topics which are of rele- 
vance to the professions. 


Further information: 

~ Bundesverband der Freien Berufe 
(National Association of Independent Professtons) 
Godesberger Allee 54, 53175 Bonn 
Internet: http://www. frele-berufe.de 

~ Union Freler Berule ¢.V, 
(Union of Independent Professions) 
Edelsbergstrasse 8, 80686 Miinchen 
E-rnail; verband@t-online,de 
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Agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries 


About half of the Federal feel’ total area of just under 3¢ 
million hectares is given over to farming. Like other sector; 
of the German economy, agriculture has undergone pro- 
found structural changes in the past 50 years. 

Agriculture. In the old states, the number of farms decreased 
by about 1.5 million between 1949 and 1999. Increasing 
mechanization has also saved considerable manpower: In 
1950 there were some 1.6 million farms employing just un- 
der 3.9 million family workers full time. In 1999, however, 
there were only 434,000 farms with about 220,000 full-time 
family employees. 

As the number of farms and workers has dwindled, productivity 
has increased. Whereas in 1950 one farm worker produced 
enough food for only ten people, in 1999 the number was 
124. In spite of this huge growth in productivity, incomes in 
the agricultural sector have not always kept pace with those 
in industry. 

Family farms still predominate in Germany's western Stites: In 
1999, 85 percent of all farmers worked fewer than °V 
hectares (124 acres). In contrast to other Western § iropeat 
countries, 56 percent (1999) are part-time farms, i.e. the mm 
family income comes from activities outside farming. 

The chief agricultural products - in terms of sales proce’ ” 
milk, pork, beef, cereals and sugar beets. In some reqiol 
wine, fruits and vegetables as well as other horticult® 
products play an important role, Horticultural produc” . 
counted for 40 percent of the proceeds from plant pr od 

ane tion, 

“>”. Especially.in the western states, livestock farms are general 

small. The factory-type holding is the exception. !0 19" jel" 

about 96 percent of datry cows were kept on farms wil “ of 

woe: Ethan 100 animals, and just under 60 percent of fal oo 

ee Pigs t Althea live weight of 20 kg or more) on farms a 
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fewer than 600 animals, Livestock account for about 60 per- 
cent of the proceeds generated by the entire agricultural sec. 
tor. 

qhe restructuring of agricultural operations in the eastern states 
is largely complete and has slowed considerably in recent 
years. In 1999, the number of individual farm enterprises and 
partnerships rose only slightly, by just under one percent, 
whereas the number of registered cooperatives declined by 
two percent. By 1999, well over 30,000 agricultural opera- 
tions had been established — by splitting up existing farms 
and setting up new ones — from the 4,650 large cooperatives 
and state farms that had existed in the former GDR. 

Individual farm enterprises retained their importance in the east 
in 1999. They account for just under four fifths of all agricul- 
tural operations but farm less than one quarter of the agri- 
cultural area in the eastern states. 

The number of partnerships likewise increased slightly in 1999 
and has now more than doubled since 1991. These approxi- 
mately 3,000 partnerships farmed a total of about one fifth 
of the agricultural area in 1999. 

Compared to individual farm enterprises and partnerships, the 
number of agricultural operations in the form of legal enti- 
ties changed very little between 1991 and 1999; these rough- 
ly 3,000 legal entities farmed more than half of the agricul- 

. tural area in 1999, 

- The ownership structure in the Federal Republic’s eastern states 
ds fundamentally different from that in the western states. 
~ Only about three fourths of the agricultural operations ~ 
above all the newly re-established family farms and special- 
“Seed: ‘Horticultural enterprises - farm land of their own, On av- 
_£rage, 90 percent of the land farmed by all agricultural oper- 
- ations in the new states is leased; in the old states the figure 
eS - §Sonly 50 percent, 
hy idea net incomes in the German agricultural sector were 
Pe aubject ¢ to. extraordinary pressure. In particular, the drop in 

: tla , ahd é¥ tO an all-time low resulted in heavy profit losses for 
cee sing firms, Repeatedly, structural deficits in Germany's 
i "a hiral sector proved to be an obstacle in the face of 

Ohishier international competition, Consequently, agri 
a poy must ensure that farmers have sufficient free: 
ir oeshe Necessary entrepreneurial decisions (ration 
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alization, locking into new markets, striking marketing ” 
liance etc.). 

Apart from maintaining food supplies, farming in densely Popp, 
lated, highly industrialized Germany has other j NCreasing oy 
important functions, including 

— conserving the natural sources of life, especially the diversi. 
of species, the groundwater, the climate and the soil; 

— looking after the countryside to provide attractive living, 
working and recreational areas; and 

— ensuring a continuous supply of agricultural ( “Tenewable') 
Taw materials for the chemical-technical sector (industry ang 
commerce) and the energy sector. In 1997, four percent of 
Germany’s arable land was already being utilized for this 
purpose. The Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture and 
Forestry is supporting this alternative form of production 
through a corresponding promotional concept. 

The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) of the Euro- 
pean Community. With the creation of the common agi 
cultural market in the 1960s, important areas of agriculturd 
policy were transferred to the European Community. This af 
plied in particular to market and price policy, foreign trade 
policy and, to an increasing extent, structural policy. 

The Community’s objective at the time of its founding was 0" 
crease agricultural productivity and thus farmers’ incomes 
stabilize markets and supply consumers with high- -qualily . 
foodstuffs at reasonable prices. Much of this was &¢ nieved® 
the subsequent decades. In particular, it was possivie © sit 
nificantly increase agricultural production within 4 very 
period of time. The supply of important products soo? fat ® we 
ceeded demand, Through the introduction of quotas fot" 
product categories milk and sugar, it was possible '© hi 
supply in these categories very early on. Ke? 

Nevertheless, further measures to ease the strain on the mat 3 
were necessary, Fundamental restructuring of the comm 
Agricultural Policy (CAP) took place in 1992 when th 
passed the agricultural-reform, The CAP was subsea 9 a 


consolidated and expanded by the resolutions pertall” i 


. Agenda 2000, The reform provided for cutbacks 1" vi 

a nation of the previous market price supports, compe! nse 

ae of the resulting losses in earnings through direct ines 
‘Reanolers in sinks form of acreage premiums. df 


’ 
ynit 


Harvesting 
hops in 
Halltertau, 
Bavaria 


This policy is accompanied ~ where necessary = by effective 
measures to restrict production levels, The latter are a clear 
signal to farmers to cater more to the market. EU member 
states were also obliged to establish environmental measures 
in connection with the provisions on support and to sanction 
infringements against them. 

The adoption of Agenda 2000 strengthens and deepens the 1992 
reform. In supporting the integral development of rural 
areas, it attaches central importance to the multi-functional 
role of agriculture. By placing greater emphasis on market 
and environmental considerations, the EU has greatly im- 
proved its bargaining position with the World Trade Organi- 
zation (WTO) and can press its case assertively. Agenda 2000 
also paves the way for the smooth incorporation of East and 
Central European nations to the EU. 

In spite of continuing difficulties in importing countries, Ger- 
many’s agriculture and nutrition sectors were able to main- 
tain a high level of exports of farm products in 1999; Prod- 
ucts with a total value of DM 43 billion were exported. Im- 

_ Ports, on the other hand, amounted to DM 69 billion: The 
> Federal Republic is thus the world’s largest importer ol agri 
i * cultural products, 
Maton agricultural policy, The main aim of German 
- Sgricultural Policy is to create a competitive and susGunadle 
* Seohomic sector, To enable farms not only to avail themselves 
{be opportunities offered by the European and interia 
ronal + agricultural markets but also to meet their obligations 
vith Negard. to animal protection and protection of the envi 
Mt, it is essential that suitable framework conditions 

" = for agriculture at international level (WTO adr 

ase ral: Negotiations) and within the BU (turther harmonizad 

; LY aor eoy ras in the past, the structural improvement of 

. eet and, forestry firms must be rigorously pursued. , 

Anas pib-could be achieved would be through the a 4 

Ss ¢ 


> > repent earn ote 


ett 


t “ 


Grape Pickip, 
N the 4 
Wachtelbe, 
nr, Werder, 
Brandenby, 


sumption of new tasks. Given the limited sales OPPortunitie 
for food, the social tasks of the agricultural sector assume 
greater importance. This spectrum might include caring fo; 
the man-made landscape, via the production of renewable 
raw materials, to supplying energy through the operation y 
plants driven by wind power or powered by biomass. Agricx: 
tural policy supports this structural development. Though 
many decisions on agricultural policy are today taken by the 
European Union, a few important matters are still in the 
hands of the national governments. This applies in particu 
to environmental policy and, to a limited extent, structural 
policy for the agricultural sector. Although the European 
Union sets basic conditions in this area, the federal and st 
governments provide the substance. Together with the state 
for instance, financial assistance is provided for investment 
measures in agricultural operations as well as for ‘and one 
idation, village renewal and construction of couniry roads 


addition, special funds are provided for farms in : vaturally 

disadvantaged areas where agriculture is an imp- tant ee 

nomic and social factor. watt 
An environmentally sound agricultural policy is dir: ed ant ‘ 


as, in 
supporting the sustainable use of natural resour: ss 


f 
to conserve them for later generations. As in oth" et 
the economy, laws ensure that the agricultural sector eo i 
- the interests of the environment. The protection © nF gta 
just one example. And with a view to placing 4s we 
as possible on the eco-systems, well-trained farme ° “he 
- methods consistent with “good agricultural pra¢ ueF th 
farmers whose efforts for the environment go beY"”” - ae 


ae al standard are Fewarded in the form of eet 


gh ics one third of Germany's land under a ian 
sing ftiethois with an especially low env 


cr, 
ru 
ee 


- » i 
sh ay cue Ser es 
a an ae Ho 


jaQncd, TASSS GAROANIS Tate Troe eouletical faring, via 
ansmewantinn Of Hho COME WStE Chrough te extensive tase 
pad WRAASTA AE COTTaCRAL enViinental protection 
Sach POY Mrmasuces well Do extended to the lature, save 
Mew eusd The serail O8 The envitoament and secure work 
PUAN PR TRA BOIS, 

A SSATEE DOCH SOLUTE Sy stent Callaced to the special needs at 
whe dorewaral Community has been established (or inde 
pendent farmexs and Uheit family members to protect (hen 
against the Hhancial Consequences ef an lasured person's il 
BRS Reed for lag term care, workrelated accident, (nvalidk: 
wor death and & eusure their security in old age, This social 
sccumy system is Haanced by contributions paid by larmets 
bout DM 47 Dion in 1998) and by tederal funds {about 
DM ? DiMian In 1998) 

Feed. Maintenance of a food supply which meets consumers’ 
Gees at ragsonadle prices is the foremost aim ot national 
food policies and is also mandated by the Treaty on Euro: 
pean Union. This aim has been achieved in the Federal Re 
peblic of Germany for years, as can be seen from the tact 
that consumers have been spending an increasingly smaller 
Proportion of their income on food. In 1998, it was 15 per 
Cent excluding spirits and tobacco, ete.) compared with 30 


“ 


knowledge al foods and nutrition to choose a bal- 


: _ ‘ Kena and avoid illnesses caused by improper nutrition, 


SF Government ensures the flow of necessary infor 
ASR » by supporting important consumer information ist: 


2 1. Nutrition Society), the Auswertungs und hytor 
Ha Nr Eenahrung, Landwirtsehatt und Forsten 
Oe ant, d. Agriculture and Forestry Information Service), as 
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well as the consumer information centers in the individu 
states, They furnish information on proper nutrition, p,, My, 
quality and prices, the law relating to food and drugs, ang 
storage of private stocks of food. 

protection of animals. A modern, trailblazing Protection. 
Animals Act has been in effect in Germany since 1972, ss 
ulates that as a matter of principle, all animals are to be p, 
tected from avoidable pain, suffering or harm. New scienjjs, 
findings prompted significant improvements in the Act in 
1986, especially in regard to the use of animals in experi. 
ments, the keeping of animals, trade in animals and slaug}. 
tering practices. Upon further amendment of the Protection 
of Animals Act in 1998, additional substantial improvements 
entered into force. Not only at the national level, however, 
but also increasingly at the European level, provisions are be 
ing drafted for the protection of animals. Germany has rat- 
fied the various European conventions for the protection of 
animals adopted by the Council of Europe. 

Within the European Union, directives have been and continue 
to be issued concerning the keeping of livestock on farms, 
transportation of animals, use of animals in experiments at 
slaughtering practices; these directives are subseqent int 


plemented into national law. Every two years, th« sederal 
Government submits an Animal Protection Repo’ ° the G 
man Bundestag detailing developments in the at of anin® 
protection. 

Forestry. Almost a third of the Federal Republic's 2] ares” 
10.7 million hectares - is covered by forest. The states 
with the largest forest area in proportion to thei! ~ cal ott 


are Rhineland-Palatinate and Hesse (about 40 percent : 
the one with the lowest proportion of forests is S¢! ueswi 
Holstein (about nine percent), 

About 40 million cubic meters of solid timber are felle“ in Ge st 
many every year, Considerably less timber is felled (* an 
multaneously growing back, Asa result, wood supplies a a 
now steadily rising. Through deliberate measures (° "" ere 
deciduous and mixed forests, it has at the same Ume 

ie possible to strengthen the resistance of tree stocks © 

pe ing environmental influences and to breakage causes dd 
high winds and heavy snow. Deciduous and mixed stan 

now at count for bess 60 percent of total forest are $ 


l 


j 


Forestry is an 
important 
profession in 
Germany, with 
its many 
woods 


cermany relies on imports in order to meet domestic demand 
for wood and wood products, Although Germany remains a 
net importer of wood, as regards semi-finished and finished 
products, imports greatly exceed exports, Thanks to the COn- 
stant expansion of external trade, it conducts business with 
an ever increasing number of nations throughout the world; 
EY states account for over 60 percent of trading volume. 
forests are important not only as sources of timber but also as 
recreation areas for the inhabitants of industrial conurba- 
tions. Furthermore, they have a beneficial influence on soil, 
air and climate in that they retard water runoff, weaken the 
impact of wind, clean the air, and prevent erosion and land- 
slides, 
A Forest Preservation and Forestry Promotion Act was enacted in 
1975. It stipulates that forest land can only be cleared for oth- 
&r uses with the approval of the state authorities, It also 
‘obliges forest owners to employ sustainable cultivation metii- 


Ods and to reforest harvested areas. The foremost aim of Gor i 
Man forestry policy is to preserve or restore the extension 
and natural appearance of the forests, enlarge the voc i 


inne’ and permanently ensure their proper inane oc: 
": "the beginning of the 1980s, increasing damage © © * 
2 MADY’s forests has been detected, People have used ie 


' 


,” bitinaccurate ~ term “dying forests” to describe this phe 


; elton. Within just a few years, damage has becarte «% 
ae “ly widespread and has afflicted virtually every spore 


M tt. Visible symptoms of this new type of damage are 
Dia;  &towns and yellowed leaves and needles. There ate 


e “maby os an abiotic causes of this new type of a 
- Ditgetigg Coton. Although intensified eavissnny : i 
“Whieyag ne oures to improve the quality of the aH . 
loge : HOMceable success, pollution levels in forests an 
What 3 Tate suit too high. Further efforts at both the 7 - 
Pets 04 Snternational level are essential in order to recuce 


ra) 


Shrimp 
fishing oft 
North Se, 
Coast 


air pollution emitted from industrial installations, Dower 
plants, traffic, households and agricultural operations, 

The surveys of damage to forests, which date back to 1984, sho 
that the initial pessimistic predictions of swift death of ey, 
sive tracts of forest have failed to materialize. What has hay 
pened is that forests have seen varying development depen 
ing on tree type, region and year. Throughout the country 
the overall condition of the forests improved during the 
1990s. 

Fisheries. The fishing industry, too, has undergone structurd 
changes in recent decades. Coastal countries worldwide ha 
extended their fishing zones to 200 sea miles, with the i 
that traditional stocks have been decimated by overfishing 
chiefly because of the excessive use of modern catching 
methods. This has greatly reduced the Federal I< public's 
ocean fishing fleet. Germany’s principal fishing °"e45 ae 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the Atlantic Ocea!: west of ti 
United Kingdom and around Greenland. it 

The Federal Republic’s only chance of surviving the ° “" eat 10 


Aer Y - of inter? 
fishing industry resulting from the developme! ' dean pure 
tional maritime law was within the framework © i reg 


pean Community. Catch quotas within the EU se'* 
late fishing and safeguard species, 

The EC Common Fisheries Policy (CFP) was reviewe“! 
fer ten years, and a new basic regulation was adoplee 
next decade. An extrapolation of the previous policy” “ 
es in particular on the principle of “relative stabilllY ant rn 
fixed quotas for member. states) and on a system 0! m th 
ing fish stocks by establishing annual total cate! jimi “abt 

i aim is to establish an economic and ecological palane® "f ip’ 

v. tween usable marine resources and fishing capac! us 

 teeting stocks and reducing fishing volume. The "°™ it wil 

of the CFP is scheduled for 2002, tn all probabilil:' 

Bre. * neal peeing hGeiet see being upheld. 


in 1 , 
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se 1933. the 4th international Conterence on the Protection of 

, hee Nowth Sez and the Kyoto Imemational Conterence of a 
getsinabte Contribution of Fisheries 0 Food Security alse ad. 
dremed the issue of the longterm survival of the fitheries in. 
saitry. A Corresponding conference of the environment rine 
isters and fibeties ministers also took place in Bergen (Nor. 
say] in March 1997 within the framework of the internatior- 
al Conference on the Protection of the North Sea. The Unites 
Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organization FAQ) 
have lewise concerned themselves with this subject. In this 
contest ~ and within the framework of the European Union - 
the Federal Government advocates an environmentally sqund 
sructuring of the fisheries industry in order to ensure its 


— bureeesmiasteria, Ai Landwirtschaft und Forsen 
‘German Federal Ministry of Food, Agriculture and Forestry} 
Rocuestrase 1, 53123 Bonn 
lanermet: herp) www bmlde 
Seow memet@tanl bund de 

~ Deuucher Bavermerbend eV. 

Farmers’ Association} 
Gadesbenges Ace 142-148. 53175 Bonn 
ieret: http: wer bauemverband de 
Email: GeuucherBauernverbandGtonline de 
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Commerce 


n Germany accounts for some ten per. 


cent of gross value added. Well over 4.6 million people - o; 
eighth of the total work force — are meanwhile employed ip 
the approximately 610,000 German Although there has bee; 
a marked tendency for companies to merge, most are still in 
the small or medium-sized category. About half of them en 
ploy only one or two persons, and nine tenths of them fewe 
than ten, usually including the owner and often his or her 

family members as well. 

Wholesale trade. Wholesalers sell commercial goods from 
manufacturers or foreign markets to retailers, processors 0! 
commercial users. Especially retailers obtain consumer 
durables and non-durables from them. Trade in raw materi 
als, semi-finished goods, scrap and recyclables continues (0 
generate the highest turnover. In 1999, the wholesale trade! 
turnover totaled more than DM 1 trillion. The 118,000 Ge 
man wholesalers - including 10,000 domiciled in ‘he east 
German states - employ 1.2 million people. 

Retail trade. The retail trade has undergone a profound sie 
tural change in recent decades, Sprawling retail counple® 
on the edge of town have multiplied. This developmen : 
particularly evident in the east German states. AS “ resu” 
competition has become even stiffer, and profit ™ eins ho" 
shrunk accordingly. The trend toward chains has pecom 
pecially pronounced in the retail grocery trade: The grout” 

ie with the largest turnover are REWE, Ed : yydi an 
mee Metro, a VVE, eka/AVA, t 
“These develo) ‘7 au 
ree r a ssareehe an ne by an internation 
‘ ping up thelr business A more German retailer? ‘ oid! 
- Age i ipsa, ‘Activities abroad, Conversely of 
competitors such as the U.$,-corpo art of eo 
French retail group Intermaren Lanhiehnaante eat 
are claiming @ shal 
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in 1999, turnover in the retail trade totaled DM 722 billion (not 
including pharmacies, filling stations and motor vehicle dea)- 
erships). Retail trade turnover thus represented only 30.3 per- 
cent of private consumption in 1999; in 1991 the figure was 
42 percent. The approximately 4050,000 retailers in Germany 
have a work force of about 2.837 million. As a consequence 
of stagnating turnover, about 1.43 million part-time employ- 
ees were eliminated in 1999, 

There are about 60,000 commercial agents and brokers in Ger- 
many who together employ well over 135,000. The approxi- 
mately 55,000 motor vehicle dealerships and filling stations 
employ more than 520,000 persons. 

Increasing motorization and the trend towards more economical 
bulk buying have favored the spread of hypermarkets, self- 
service department stores and discount stores, which are be- 
coming ever more popular with consumers. As a result, many 
small neighborhood retailers have gone out of business. In 
recent years, however, small and medium-sized retailers have 
managed*to compete with large enterprises by catering for 
individual tastes, specializing in certain types of products, 
and offering expert advice and personalized service. They 
have also increasingly joined forces to cooperate in the areas 
of purchasing, sales and marketing. The Federal Government 
supports small and medium-sized retailers through numer- 
ous promotional programs and forms of credit. The most im- 
portant of these are the equity capital assistance loan, the 
ERP business start-up loan and the ten-percent investment a 
lowance for retailers in downtown areas of cities in Ger 
Many's eastern states, A new trend was established in {9° 

| when retailers started offering delivery services, Markant Suc 
> West, Edeka, SPAR and OTTO Versand, but also many oles 
<~ Goethe 
7) Arcade in 
By a Jena, color- 
> fully 
festooned 
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Internet 
vendors 


are experimenting with this service. Another major develop. : 
ment is the increasing use of the Internet as a means of do. * 


ing business with many retailers setting up on-line shops. . 


Sales for e-commerce amounted to around DM 3 billion in 
1999, : 


Further information: 


— Hauptverband des De 


utschen Einzelhandels e.V. (HDE) 
(Head Association of 


German Retail) 
» 10117 Berlin 


und Aussenhandels eV... 
d Foreign Trade) 
Am Weidendamm la, 10117 Berlin 
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Foreign trade 


International trade is crucial to the German economy. The Feder- 
al Republic has always sought close trade relations with other 
countries and upheld the principle of an international divi- 
sion of labor. Its trade policy is consistent with this approach, 
Germany supports further liberalization of trade in a context 
which accords greater attention to ecological and social pri- 
orities in the interest of ensuring sustainable development. 
By pursuing an outward-looking policy, Germany has 
achieved the world’s second largest foreign trade turnover 
(after the United States). 

External trade. Germany’s external trade has been booming 
for years. According to figures available for 1999 it has posted 
new records: Exports rose to DM 992.3 billion and imports to 
DM 867.7 billion, an increase of 3.9 percent and 4.8 percent 
respectively over the previous year’s figures. The German 


trade surplus fell by DM 2.4 billion to DM 124.6 billion. The | 
_ _ -€conomic and financial crises in Asia, la.and Lavin Ame: } 
“’ | Ita took their toll, leading to poor first- | { 


“lowing this stagnation phase, external t 


“Rew impetus in the second half of 199 FEMA RE ET 
bs “SAW two-digit growth rates, a trend repeated early in 2000, 
Fe Today, about 24,3 percent of all gainfully employed persons i» 
ine: r any work directly or indirectly for export: in othe: 
ieee Woe : one in four jobs is dependent on exports. In the re. 
©. S thanwfacuring industry the percentage Is even higher, to! 
: ,_ Ne fourth of this sector's production is exported. . 
“HaNY’s maint exports in 1999 were motor vehicles (DM 191.6 
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its extensive trade relations, Germany fs YeULEly Mectey, 
disruptions af world trade and changes th the Goba ia 
nomic situation, for these developments have ay Imp 
jobs, Investinents, profits and standards of living. ry 
ble world economy, free trade and a well-unctioning Mone 
tary system are cructal prerequisites for the COUSIstently Dre 
tive development of the German economy (see chart. D. 5 

Trading partners, Germany's most important trading par, 
hers are the Western industrialized nations, In 1999, 
countries accounted for 77.5 percent of the Fe 
exports and 75 percent of its imports. 

The progressive economic integration of the European Union 
(EU) has greatly increased intra-European trade. In 1999, the 
EU countries accounted for 57,2 percent of Ge 
and 54.1 percent of its imports, 

Germany's most important trading partner continues to be 
France. In 1999, the Federal Republic exported goods wort 
approximately DM 112.9 billion to that country, whereas in: 
ports from France totaled DM 89.7 billion. The United State 
has meanwhile become the second largest market for Ger 
man products, Spending DM 100.8 billion in 1997, In terms< 
Germany's imports, the United States ranks second (DM 71 


billion) after France, and before the Netherlands and Italy 
(see chart, p, 507), 


In 1999, the Federal Re 
| ternal trade with t 
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pation pojand has consolidated its position as Germany's 
ost important trading partner in Eastern Europe: With a 
rade volume of about DM 42 billion in 1999 (a four percent 
increase) it ranks ahead of the Czech Republic . The volume 
of Germany's trade with Russia totaled DM 26.2 billion in 
yoo9 (a fall of 11.3 percent}. Dynamic increases were likewise 
posted in trade with the Czech Republic (up 9.9 percent), and 

Hungary (Up 14.2 percent). 

oy tocal, 70 to 75 percent of German foreign trade is with Euro- 
pean countries, about 13 percent with the Asia-Pacific region, 
bout ten percent with North America, and about two per- 
cent each with Africa and Latin America. Its largest trade im- 
nalance for many years has been with Japan. Whereas Ger- 
many imported goods worth DM 42.0 billion from Japan in 
1999, Japan spent only DM 20.5 billion in Germany. 

Foreign investment. In 1999, German firms invested a total 
of DM 171.67 billion abroad (net transfer volume). Foreign 
firms invested DM 96.3 billion in Germany in the same peri- 
od (after investing only slightly less than DM 38.41 billion in 
all of 1998). This remarkable rise in investment from abroad, 
which lowered Germany’s negative balance of direct invest- 
ment to DM 16.3 billion, clearly indicates that foreign in- 
vestors are finding Germany a more attractive location for 
business and industry. The pattern of investment follows the 
global trend: German firms invest primarily in the economies 

re of the European Union and the United States. 
! This flow of investment is concentrated between the industrial 
_  @untries; in 1999, the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
_States were the prime destinations for German invesunent, 
‘Whereas France, United States and the United Kingdom were 
ie the leading sources of foreign investment in Germany. The 
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service sector and processing industries led all Other g 
terms of the volume of direct investment in both hl vi 
In the world economy, direct investment is increasingly in 
central role in the globalization of firms and the devel 
ment of an ever-denser network of economic relations : 
tween the world’s nations. Competition for mobile capita), 
tween nations vying with each other as locations for Pin 
and industry has intensified markedly in recent years, Ac. 
cording to the 1999 World Investment Report of the Unite, 
Nations, 92 percent of global direct investment stemmed 
from industrial countries, which in turn received nearly 72 
percent of the influx. Germany thus stands every chance of 
playing an important role as a supplier and recipient of long 
term investment capital in the future as well. 
In order to offset possible economic and political 
to investment in developing countries, the Federal Govern 
ment has introduced special promotional instruments. Forit 
stance, it has concluded investment protection and promo 
tion agreements with 124 developing countries, nations 10 
Central and Eastern Europe and countries currently emery 
ing as market economies. To guard against political F isks, 
Federation also provides financial guarantees for investimet® 


risks attaching 


in the said countries. The Deutsche Investitions- und vai 
: U 

Jungsgesellschaft mbH (DEG) founded by the Federation y 
rnird 


motes direct investment by German firms in the * 
and in countries currently emerging as market C’~ “ 
Small and medium-sized German companies rec’ ve ‘e 
terest loans and grants to help them finance pranche? un 
: veloping countries and the transfer of technology: 
Current account, Germany's traditionally large export af 
_ pluses occasionally draw criticism abroad. The current 
Loading i 
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count, however, shows that the foreign trade surpius is offset 
py heavy deficits in the “invisible* service sector. The large 
amounts spent by German holidaymakers abroad, remit: 
tances by foreign workers in Germany to their relatives at 
home, development assistance, the Federal Republic's contri- 
putions to the European Union and other international or- 
ganizations, and a negative balance of earned and unearned 
income erode most of the surplus from trade. In fact, Ger- 
many’s Current account initially slipped deeply into the red 
after unification. The credit balance of DM 79.0 billion in 
1990 plunged to a deficit of DM 30 billion in the space of on- 
ly one year. In 1999, Germany's current account had a nega- 
tive balance of DM 32.8 billion. Germany is no longer the 
world’s biggest exporter of capital. On the contrary, it has to 
borrow considerable foreign capital in order to finance eco- 
nomic recovery in the eastern part of the country. 

Further information: 

~ Bundesverband des Deutschen Gross- und Aussenhandels e.V. 

{Federation of German Wholesale and Foreign Trade} 


Am Weidendamm 1A, 10117 Berlin 
internet: http://www.bga.de 
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Money and banking 


In accordance with provisions of the Maastricht Treaty, the Buro. 


pean Monetary Union commenced on 1 January 1999, Since 
this date, the unit of currency of the participating countries 
has been the euro (1 euro = 100 cents). As a sub-unit of the 
euro, the Deutsche Mark will remain the sole legal tender in 
Germany for a three-year transitional period until the end of 
the year 2001. At the start of 2002 the new euro cash is to re- 
place the national banknotes and coins previously in circula- 
tion. Since 1 January 1999, however, it has been possible to 
conduct cashless transactions denominated in euro. 


European System of Central Banks (ESCB). In December 


Accordingly, the Council 


handled by the Executive pc 


1991, it was agreed in the Maastricht Treaty that European 
economic and monetary union was to be established by 1999 
at the latest. Sovereignty in the area of monetary policy was 
to be transferred to a politically independent European Sys- 
tem of Central Banks. At the beginning of May 1998, the Eu- 
ropean Council resolved that eleven states would initiaily in- 
troduce the common currency. The participating states ad 
to fulfill strict eligibility criteria (stable prices and exch: nge 
rates, low interest rates, budgetary discipline) and also om 
mit themselves to continuing to pursue sound financial polk 
cies after the commencement of monetary union, On ! /ant’ 
ary 1999, the European System of Central Banks assum! so! 
responsibility for the monetary policy of the participatins 
‘tates. The primary objective pursued by the ESCB is to °! 
sure price Stability; all others are secondary, Its most impo! 
tant decision-making body is the Governing Council ol {he 
Furopean Central Bank “OMposed of the members ol the !% 
ecutive Board of the ECB and the governors of the nativi! 
central banks of the Participating states, 


lays down the quidelj ary 
Te Ea a © guidelines for monet: 
Policy tn-the eurozone. The current business of the ECB! 


ard, Composed of the Preside! 


Str 
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the Vice-President and four other members. They are ap- 
pointed for a single term of no more than eight years, Dur- 
ing this time they may not be removed from office. This, too, 
ensures the independence of the European Central Bank. 
The monetary policy instruments at the disposal of the European 
System of Central Banks essentially correspond to those used 
by the Deutsche Bundesbank. Regulation of the supply of 
money in circulation - together with assessment of the other 
factors contributing to the development of inflation - play a 
central role. With this monetary strategy the ECSB pursues 
the twofold aim of ensuring the price stability of the euro 
and at the same time making available the necessary means 
to finance economic growth in the monetary union. To this 
end it relies above all on an open market policy and a mini- 
mum reserve policy, as well as standing facilities through 
which credit institutions can make deposits at the national 
central banks or satisfy their temporary liquidity needs. By 


Euro 
banknotes 
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buying securities within (he frame work of open Market mp, 
ations, the ECSB allows money to flow into the economy. 
selling them it withdraws money. The minimum resery., : 
which credit institutions are required to maintain wit, the 
ECR are interest-bearing in order to avoid distortion 6 Com, 
petition involving countries in which there is no Minimupy 
reserve requirement. 

The Deutsche Bundesbank. On January 1 1999, the 
Deutsche Bundesbank became an integral part of the Euro, 
pean System of Central Banks (ESCB) consisting of the £uro. 
pean Central Bank and the national central banks of EM 
Member States. 

The most important function of the Bundesbank is to ensure de. 
centralized implementation of the monetary policy centrally 
formulated by the ECB’s Governing Council. The Bundesbank 
may no longer pursue an independent monetary policy of it 
own. It still fulfills key functions at the national level in area 


New Year's 
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such as banking supervision and management of the mone. 
tary reserves remaining at the Bundesbank, however, and 
continues to serve as the Federal Government's “house bank", 
The Bundesbank will also continue to oversee payment trans- 
actions in Germany and conduct issue of the euro banknotes, 

The European Economic and Monetary Union is to create mone- 
tary stability, low interest rates, sustainable growth and a 
high level of employment within the Community, Since there 
will. no longer be freely fluctuating exchange rates between 
the participating states, businesses (especially export firms) 
will have a more reliable basis on which to plan; tourists will 
not have to exchange currency, which means their holidays 
will be cheaper, and consumers will benefit from competition 
intensified by greater transparency in prices. The dynamism 
of the European internal market will be boosted, and the Eu- 
ropean currency can become a more important world reserve 
currency. 

Credit institutions. There are a wide variety of financial in- 
stitutions in the Federal Republic of Germany. In addition to 
the largely public savings banks and central savings banks, 
there are credit cooperatives (Volksbanken and Raiffeisen- 


banken), private banks, as well as building and loan associa- 
tions, mortgage banks, central depositaries for securities, and | 
investment trusts. Over the years, however, a concentration | 


Process has taken place in the banking sector. Whereas in 

the 1950s there were just under 14,000 independent creat 

institutions, by December 1999 the number had shrunk % 

4pproximately 3,200. And the trend is unbroken: in 199°, 

more than 200 cooperative banks merged into larger group 
_ . Mstitutions, 

There 4re 315 commercial banks (including the “Big Four’ = 
Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank and ‘he fy 
~~ PoVereinshank), 13 central savings banks , 578 savings baits 
~ M€ Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank as the central institution 
Othe Volksbanken and Raiffeisenbanken as Well as two Fe : 
. ‘Sonal Jnstinitions of credit cooperatives, 2,059 credit eoaper | 
ae Alves, Deutsche Postbank AG, 30 private and public Ore | 
» Bs banks, 16 credit institutions with special functions, and | 

; The * building and Joan associations, 
Sle Commercial banks include large ones Thal are ses 
_ EPOFations, The central savings banks are the central credit 
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institutions of the public savings banks in the states, Abt 
house banks of the states, they are mainly concerned y vit 
gional financing. The overwhelming majority of savings: 


banks are backed by municipalities or associations of} ml: ; 
palities. They are autonomous public enterprises; their ¢ i 


antor is liable for and must assume their commitments, - 


The approximately 2,000 local Volksbanken and Raiffeisen... ; : ut 
banken with their roughly 16,100 branch banks. form. the 
bedrock of the group of cooperative banks. They are legally “a 
and financially independent and act on their own respons: 
bility. Within the framework of an interlocking financial sys 


tem, they receive support for their business activities from’ 


the regional institutions of credit cooperatives and from: the’! 
Deutsche Genossenschaftsbank. On average, each Volksbank 


or Raiffeisenbank is backed by about 7,900 members.’ 


Mortgage banks give mortgages and municipal loans, thao 


their lending by issuing mortgage bonds and. municipal 


bonds. Building and loan associations accept the savings de . 
posits of people who want to build or buy their own homes’. 
and give them loans for this purpose after a certain percent | 
age of the total contract amount has been saved, Among, the” 
credit institutions with special functions i is the Development. 


Loan Corporation. It provides investment loans, lends ode. 
veloping countries and helps finance exports. 


The activities of all credit institutions j in Germany are siete 
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‘by the Federal Banking Supervisory Office i in Berlin: If acre. 
it institution runs into financial difficulties, the deposit insuts 


ance institutions of the banking trade and statutory compet 


sation funds partially cover savers’ losses, - 


Financial markets, ‘Hardly. any other: sector: of the con 


economy, ‘has grown as aorouy a as the financial ios 
sector. ‘The volume. of Dusin 


é | DM 4 trillion at the end: 
of 1999, : Whether « one lo 
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anid warrants igne Pete tikeewrese 
experiences strong growth: since its esteblistamenr in PYYG. be 
1999. Cptracs wataling EU IR 35 vilion were hendied. Th 
makes the fucures exchange DUREX the largest itures ex 
change in the word 

Secures rrading in Germany is on the one hand cunduced de 
centrally on the secondary market on eight exchanges 
(perlin, Bresnes. Duesselcort, Frankiort am Mein. Haniburs. 
Hanover. Munich and Stuttgart) with the Franitum exctange 
and Ketra accounting for the lion's share of seonrities tac 
ing. On the other hand, 2 su bstantial proportion of tramsac- 
tions is conducted as olf-exchange wading | 
sarreeenyy: via electronic trading orsiems. 


Stock me was renemed Deutsche Borse AC. It pr 
the infrastructure and requisite resources for trading om te 
Frankfurt Stock Exchange. Together with the b 
also operates the futures exchange Eurex which repiecec ine 
former German Futures Exchange (DIB). Deutsche Birse AC 
is today one of the world’s foremost providers of bourse anc 
securities services, competing with other major providers. => 
duding those in London. Paris end the Unitec States. . 
Modes of payment. baie nesity every &= ead has 2 girs 
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mans have a Eurocheque card ets use this internationa 
ment system. Credit cards are also becoming we2s5 ay 
Popular. In 1980, roughly 580.000 people in the Fecete r= 
public were using them; today the number is ebout 13 mit ss. 
» For over 20 years it has been possible to withdraw cas” (rom 4° 
tomatic teller machines (ATM). Modern machines now scce2! 
ce ‘Bwide variety of domestic and foreign Cheque amc stecs 
_ Advising 
“a dlient at. 
Ge, ‘shank 
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cards, Electronic exe hange machines at airbocts: anid, Pai 
train stations exchange foreign currencles into Deutsetig 
Mark, The “electronic cash” system introduced in 1990, te 
cashless payment by cheque card in conjunction with #, 
number, Is used at more than 140,000 terminals itt Cen 
especially in retail stores and gas stations. 
At the end of 1996, the money card was introduced, a cons wi 
computer chip storing 4 specific amount of money which 4 
be used to pay at correspondingly equipped registers. Whe 
the amount has been used up, the card can be recharged at 
the bank or at an ATM. The money card is an “electronte w, 
let" designed primarily for paying small amounts at retail. 
store checkouts and for use in dispensing machines, 
More and more credit institutions are broadening customer con 
tact via phone, PC and fax access, About three million. Chie 
tomers now utilize 24-hour telephone banking services; sore 
6.6 million utilize home banking services via computer, Fe 


Further information: 
~ Bundesverband deutscher Banken @.V. 
(Association of German Banks) 
Burgstasse 28, 10178 Berlin 
Internet: http://www.bdb.de 
E-mail: bankenverband@t-online.de 
~ Deutscher Sparkassen- und Giroverband e.V. 
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(German Savings Banks and Giro Association) Rear IO aia 
Simrockstrasse 4,53113 Bonn ay beep Gah gaa PRN 
Internet; http://www,dsgv.de int a : 
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E-mail: postmaster@dsgv.de SER sic 
~ Bundesverband der Deutschen Volksbanken und 4 Ralifelsenbariken € 

(Federal Association of German Volsbanken and a Ralttetsen Fan Ker 
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Internet: http://www.VRnet.de ROO eer 
R4nall: BVRBONN@tonlinede ee Sse | 
~ Deutsche Bérse AG’ : PEE ES ot leat CRIS 
Borsenplatz 1, 60313 Frankfurt/Main 9 a 
Internet: http: ‘]wwwexchange.de eR ete ee 
_-« Deutsche Bundesbank oa S a 2 
(German Bundesbank). fer a 
- wilhetm-ipstein-Styasse 14, 6043) Franka ; 
Internet; http: //www.buridesbankide - fog 
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Traffic and transport 


highly developed transport system is indispensable for a mod- 
ern industrial society such as Germany. It ensures mobility 
for the country’s inhabitants, gives them a wider choice 
when selecting their place of work and residence and qoes 
towards creating more equal living conditions. The efficient, 
flexible operation of industry, crafts and trades and com- 
merce is dependent on a well developed transport network. 
These factors are all the more important in a country which 
is as strongly geared towards exports as Germany. 
Germany's transport policy faces a number of tough challenges: 
the development of the internal European market and the 
EU's expansion to include eastern European countries will in- 
crease Germany’s role as a major hub of traffic and trace 
movements at the heart of Europe. ' 
Deutsche Bahn AG. In 1994, Deutsche Bundesbahn and 
Deutsche Reichsbahn (the railway of the forme: GDR) wer 
merged and privatized to form Deutsche Bali, AG. Se 
railways are a very environmentally friefi@ly te°0 0) 
Port, they will remain indispensable for i" | 
____ bulk goods, combined rail/road carriage « 
-298F transport, Modernization of the rail } 
3 : ore being stepped up and receives considerable Hass 
ee . *UPport from the Federal Government. Ii 1941, Pew | 
«. Bundesbahn introduced the first high-speed seh ice 8 | 
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i 6. The new ICE trains can travel at speeds oF FO 88 

i en Kin, i h 1998, the high-speed service Detween Fitieecr tp 

é. Berlin began operations. it is anticipated (hat jay 2G2, yd 
fe. Nites wit bee inaugurated on the new high speed Labial NYeraica} 
F ~ PAstruction beiween Cologne and Frankfurl Masts. ee | 
é i Abe HEtwe 


espeed rail services Integrated Into a Eulope 
a SOlMections between the western and easier Ger nail : 
SESS * att being expanded and their efficiency substasithally F 
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improved. Many of the “German Unity on the Rags, 
port projects have already been realized, closing thes: in | 
tween the previously separate railroad networks j brs eat i’ 
west. ang. 4 


Further, expansion work is well underway to erilinnce: and j 


prove Berlin's role as a railway hub, in line with the tr trang 
requirements of the country’s capital. Deutsche Bahn AC > i 
forging ahead with the much-needed modernization of ig 
trains and railway stations. In the next few years, 27. train « te 
tions are to be modernized or newly built and lise with» 
shopping and tourism centers. 


Over and above this, the entire railway network, currently ¢ com. ! 


The regionalization of short-distance passenger traffic (SPNVA 3 


ICE high- 
speed trains 
at Kassel’ . 
Withelmbshe 


prising 380,000 km in length, will undergo modernization | 
work in order to better meet today’s requirements. Measuies 
will include steps to increase capacity at bottlenecks, but alse 
improving the economic operation of routes currently winder. 3 
used or only moderately used. Maintenance, renovation and” 4 
modernization work to track facilities, signal | boxes, sigalg 
systems, tunnels and bridges will require ever-larger infusion : 
of cash in future. “4 
| 
completed on 1 January 1996, is already starting to bear: 4 
fruit. Under the restructuring of public short-distance pas® ‘ 
ger traffic (OPNV), responsibilities for planning, organizatit ; 
and financing were:united in each: respective state, to betiet 4 
cater to local demand. This has not only. resulted: in abet 


‘service but has greatly improved. efficiency, thereby. iptet 
ing competition between transport providers. The Fede! : 


Government supports the states by. contr ibuting DM. asbh 
lion a year in regionalization funds, This: amount i 
crease ‘owing to the Btleay of f dynamization. 
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since regionalization, responsible associations and transport 
firms nave struck numerous agreements leading to an im- 
provement in short-distance passenger traffic services, For in- 
stance, in many states regular services make for better con- 
nections to long-distance services and the remaining public 
transport network. Moreover, previously closed tracks have 
been re-opened, non-federal trains operate on track belong- 
ing to the DB AG, and in many states rolling stock has been 
replaced. On balance, short-distance passenger traffic services 
have improved. Responsibility for providing passenger infor- 
mation on the SPNV and OPNV services as well as creating 
suitable information systems is borne by the responsible 
transport companies. The Federal Government has assisted 
the DELFI project — the basis for a country-wide travel plan 
information system as a joint venture of the states and trans- 
port firms. 

Roads. There are more cars on Germany’s roads than ever be- 
fore. At the start of 2000, there were 50.7 million registered 
vehicles, including 42.4 million cars. In addition, there are 65 
million bicycles. 

The network of trunk roads has a total length of about 231,000 
km, including more than 11,000 km of autobahns (motor- 
Ways). In size, therefore, Germany’s autobahn network ranks 
fourth, after the United States, China and Canada. Aside from 
the situation in the east German states, the main concern at 
Present is to remove bottlenecks and accident black spots 
and to provide more links with regions with little transport 
infrastructure. On nearly all of Germany's roads there isa 

_ Staduated speed limit. On federal highways, for instance, it is 
ee 100 km/h, in built-up areas 50 km/h, and in many residential 
E 5 areas just 30 km/h. Speed limits are also in force on much © 
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Germany's autobahn network, For many people, the ca: 
mains an indispensable means of getting to and frat ee 
and of enjoying leisure-time pursuits. Rapid goods: | 
from door to door would not be possible without the | Use og 
trucks. The motor vehicle will therefore continue to be One 4 
the principal means of transport. ot 
Research and development in the automobile triistey. cae =| 
reducing gasoline consumption and emissions of Pollutants. 
In some areas, road and rail transport do not compete but in : 
stead complement each other. One example of this is the- - a 
“piggyback” system by which trucks are transported over a 
long distances on special railroad flatcars. In container: ee 
traffic, too, in which the railways are an important link in 
the transport chain, road and rail work together. Tis ak 
plies to car-carrying passenger trains. ol 
Road safety is constantly being improved, mainly through mod 
ern roads, traffic education, the advance of traffic technolo 
and the construction of cars whose active and passive safety’ 
-js constantly enhanced to meet the latest technology stam. ) 
dards. In spite of increasing mobility and traffic density in. : 
the Federal Republic, the number of road fatalities in 1999 
(about 7,750) was the lowest on record since the introduct® | 
of road traffic accident statistics in 1953. The negative.! trend 4 
has now ended in the east German states, too. Ame 
road safety. remains an ongoing task. 
Shipping: As a major exporting and importing coun 
Federal Republic of Germany has a merchant | fleet: 
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comprising some 800 ocean-going vessels. It is one ae 
ir 3. 


i 
safest and most modern fleets in the world, Two wu 3 
-. ships are less than ten years old. Germany Is ane “Of tne a 
_ ers in the field of container-and roll-on, rollolf tral fi oe 
Germany s seaports (the largest are Hamburg. premenl PY oe 
fo haven, Wilhelmshaven, Libeck and Rastack) haved bet 
to hold: their own. in international competition. F ‘They 
aaa mained: competitive by investing: heavily: in- intrast : an ct - uF 
- and port facilites, handling over, 220. minion yon 
per year. . Germaly ports: are Hast ports”: in ‘winch 
seagoing vessels cay, he tandoded ong, nee Bi 
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Frankfurt 
Airport - the 
second largest 
passenger 
hub in Europe 


nland waterways. Though this network on waterways is very 
wide-meshed, the majority of cities and the most important 
industrial centers have access to a waterway which con- 
tributes considerably to securing their attractiveness as a 
business location. In addition to their importance for the 
transport sector, the waterways also play an important role in 
other business fields, especially for the water industry. 

nd shipping in Germany focuses on the Rhine and its tribu- 
taries, which provide large parts of the industry of Central 
Europe with an efficient infrastructure and access to the sea- 
ports in the Rhine’s estuary area. Another important trans- 
port artery is the West-East waterway link from the Rhine via 
the West German canal network to Berlin which also allows 
access to the North and Baltic Seas via the rivers Weser, Elbe 
and Oder. Some 63 billion ton-kilometers are transported on 
German waterways every year. 

isporting goods via ship and waterways is a cost-effective, 
safe and environmentally-friendly method allowing the ideal 
combination of economy and ecology. The economic lactor 
assumes especial importance when large amounts oi qoads 
ate to be transported over long distances, dangerous loacs 
are to be ensured safe transport and modern ships can ope 
me to their full capacity, Accordingly, the goods most ire- 
duently transported on Germany's inland waterways are bul 
goods (building materials, ore, coal, animal feed, steel, wood! 
dangerous goods (minerals, chemical products). As part 0! 
ihe trend towards greater use of containers, mixed goods aie 
*arried 48 bulk goods. This has led to the strong expansion of 
‘Ris sector, 

Mansport, The strong growth of international alr traffic is | 
“Alking heavy demands on the Federal Republic's alrpors 
#8 ale trattic control systems, In 1999, 132.5 million passer 
See Were registered at German airports, plus 2.1 million tons 
hud telght. The country's largest airport is ee 4 
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which is also one of the principal airports in. Hurope ty i9 

45.3 million passengers; 1.4 million tons of air tela 
r international commercial airports in Germany ; ate: 

Berlin-Tegel, Berlin-Tempelhof, Berlin-Schonefeld, Brome, 
Cologne/Bonn, Dresden, Duesseldorf, Erfurt, Hamburg, 
r, Leipzig, Munich, ‘Miinster-Osnabriick, Nurember Ce 
tuttgart. There are also.a number of Otte: : 


othe 
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gional airports. cae 2 
Deutsche Lufthansa AG is one of the leading international ai ain: a 


lines. In 1999, it carried about 44 million passengers, using : 
fleet of around 240 modern aircraft. Every year some 26 Tie 
lion holidaymakers fly with the charter airlines suchas Con. : if 
dor, LTU, Hapag-Lloyd and Aero Lloyd etc. More than 120 in. i 
ternational airlines maintain regular scheduled flights. to Ge 
man airports, from where there are direct connections to” a 
roughly 300 destinations in more than 100 countries... 
German airports are operated as private companies. “Airport. : 
air safety standards are constantly being updated in. order t0: : 
cope with the heavy congestion in Germany ’s airspace. - | ‘| 
Deutsche Lufthansa was privatized in 1994. Since: then: ithas u 
considerably. expanded its services by entering into ‘cooper “4 
tion agreements (“Star Alliance“) with: foreign carriers. 
Forwarding and logistics. In Germany, some: four: billion: “ 
tons of goods are transported every: year. by truck, train. IP; A 
~  Jand and seagoing vessels and airplanes. The forwarding. | 
tor generates annual turnover of just under DM | 80! plies 
and employs around 370,000 people. on the whole, it 
prises small and medium-sized businesses.’ Altered det vat 
“structures, new production and supply. networks, a 
larger diversity of goods and e-commerce have ¢F 
saath of E-commodities requiring ie cl saat of entitt 
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processes. Logistics rrr handle the whole Process or assume 
tasks prior to or following on from production SUCH as assem- 
bly or quality control, as well as providing after-installation 
services. This would not be possible without today’s modern 
information and communication technology. 

postal and courier services. In 1995, the Federal Govern: 
ment began to implement an open-market policy on postal 
services, Which had previously been a monopoly. Since then, 
competition in this economic sector has increased consider- 
ably; in this respect Germany is playing a leading role in Eu- 
rope. At the end of 1996, more than 100 licensees were al- 
ready competing with Deutsche Post AG in the area of ad- 
dressed bulk mail services (Infopost), a segment with an over- 
all volume of some 55 million items. Liberalization of postal 
services continued when the new Postal Act came into force 
on 1 January 1998, under the provisions of which Deutsche 
Post AG’s exclusive license for letters weighing up to 200 gm 
will expire on 31 December 2002. 

With some 304,000 employees and a turnover of DM 44 billion 
(1999), Deutsche Post World Net is the leading logistics com- 
pany in Europe offering letter mail, express mail, logistics 
and financial services. Its efficient network of 83 letter mail 
centers handled some 21 billion items in 1999. Express servic- 
€s cover 227 countries throughout the world. 

The market for courier, express and parcel services has already 
been completely liberalized. Here Deutsche Post commands a 

_ Toughly 25 percent share, competing with United Parcel Ser- 

_. Vice, Deutscher Paket Dienst, Hermes, DHL and many other 

Providers, The tracking & tracing system has meanwhile es- 
tablished itself as standard for all providers: As soon as an 
item enters the system it receives a barcode which is subse- 
- ently read in at every transport station. This procedure al 
lows constant tracking of the item's location by phone oF 
+4 _ Computer, making it possible to determine when the item 
: - Willteach the addressee | | 
a ‘than 92,000 new jobs have been created (hus far sie a result | 
othe emergence of private providers of freight mail ang | 
; _ “Ourler services (excluding Deutsche Post), Since 1990, am 
' : Petition has Jed to a marked increase in turnover and a rise 
- Metiployment, 
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information Technology | 


e services in Germany were provid ete oa 
tsche Bundespost or, later, by Deutsche | 
the year the Telecommunications fe 
came into force establishing the regulatory framework for: 
therallzation of the telecommunications market as of } ioe | 
ary 1998. Since then, telecommunications. have been ied t 
lated throughout Europe. Following the. dissolution. of the 
Federal Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications, a ante j 


tory Authority for Telecommunications and Posts: under the - 4 
Federal Ministry of Economics was established . a 


transition from monopoly structures toa free: : 


Up until 1996, telephon 
clusively by the Deu 
Telekom AG. 1996 was 


purview of the 

to oversee the 

market. Its main tasks are: 4 

— to control the dominant market role of seiithchie ae : 

- and Deutsche Post AG: which previously. enjoyed a ‘monapol A 

— to assist the new competitors by creating the: necessary * 4 

‘opportunities in the telecommunications and po - 

— to ensure further development? on. the telecommanii 4 

and postal markets. Sok : 

The Regulatory Authority. ee 

— grants licenses: for the tlecommuntcaions and sa i 

ketee is ; < sick a. 

- manages licenses and: telephone e numbers; . ie ce ee , 
investigates matters of radio ‘interference; 

= advises Clzetis on. the new seein me hi 
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peutsche Telekom AG 1s an Iiternattonally active compary in the 
relecommunications branch, Kurope's largest telecommunten: 
tions provider and the world’s thirdlargest carrier, Ag part of 
the second reform (0 the postal services, Telekom was trans: 
formed into a joint stock company on | January 1995, In Ne. 
vember 1996 It went public, Deutsche Telekom AG ts increas 
ingly expanding lis activities abroad, With foreign sub: 
sidiaries of its own and offices In Brussels, Paris, London, New 
York, Moscow, Jakarta, Beijing and Singapore (branch offices 
in Hong Kong and New Delhi), it is meanwhile represented in 
the world’s major metropolises, In addition, in 1999 it forged 
ahead with its expansion course in Europe, buying British 
mobile telephony company One2One and the French fixed- 
line company Siris. Further, it increased to 100 percent its 
holdings in Austrian mobile telephony firm max.mobil. To- 
gether with Ameritech, it has a majority stake (slightly less 
than 60 percent) in the Hungarian telecommunications com- 
pany Matav. It also maintains other interests in countries in- 
cluding Switzerland, Italy, Poland, the Czech Republic, Croat- 
la, Russia, the Ukraine and in South-East Asia. 
Approximately 1,700 other firms are meanwhile registered with 
the Regulatory Authority for Telecommunications and Posts. 
They may operate in any branch of the telecommunications 
sector, In particular, the liberalization of the telephone mar- 
ket has attracted a large number of competitors who have ab 
Teady commenced local, regional or nationwide opercuiors. 
OF are Preparing to do so, One bottleneck plaguing eur: oo 
Telekom AG's competitors in providing telecommurnive to: 
~- Stvices ts in the area of telephone accesses (subscriber 
si lines), Here, competitors have the option of usiiug Oeursets 
: Telekom AG's cables agalnst payment of cofresporidiig Use! 
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fees or installing their own access lines. This can A 
complished by means of a wireless local loop, ss 
Above all in large cities, ISDN connections are offered by ne i 
jor providers such as Mannesmann Arcor, Otelo. and Mobi," : 
Com. In addition, there is an increasing number: of regiongy 
and local competitors which are publicly or. privately Owned, 
They include: NetCologne, Berlikomm, Sonatel, peckie| Pues 
saar, Gelsennet, SoestCom and many more. ©": ‘ 
Transformation of the telecommunications sector into: a res od 
market has sparked fierce competition among the nuinerous ‘ 
new providers. Their many different rates are often bewilder. 
ing to customers. This is especially true in the area of Jong. - 
distance telephone services, where firms such as otelo, VIAG. 
Intercom, ACC, CNS, EWE, First Telecom, Hutchinson Tele 
com, Interroute Telecom, Mannesmann Arcor, MobilCom,_ 
Talkline, TelDaFax, TelePassport, Tele 2; VEW. Telnet and. - 
Westcom jostle for shares of the market. Customers have:ti two. 
options: They can either contractually commit themselves to 
a single provider (“pre-selection“) or select. the cheapest rates. 7. 
and thus a different provider! ~ for each individual « call ee ; 
_by-call"). s a3 
Pre-selection equipment and computer software are a alnesity 
available or under development which. automatically: deter: 
mine the cheapest rate for: a gwen call cane make the’ cone . 
tion. is nas 
Mobile communications. There are seen about 3L si 
lion participants in the digital mobile communications ne" ne 
works in Germany, and the number is currently. increasing 9, x 
several million each year. At the latest by. the start:¢ of 200k 
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the number of cell phone subscribers’ will have a 
number of fixed-line: ‘connections. in addition to ae as 
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(9.1 million subscribers, end of 1999) and Vodafone-Mannes- 
mann’s “D2 privat” (9.5 million), competitors include E-Plus 
Mobilfunk ("E1" - RWE, VEBA, BellSouth, Vodafone: 3.5 mil- 
lion) and E2 Mobilfunk (VIAG, British Telecom, Telenor: 
280,000). The next generation of mobile communications, 
UMTS (Universal Mobile Telecommunications System), which 
is to be introduced throughout Europe by the year 2002 at 
the latest, will make possible broadband applications as well 
and will bring the tone quality and transmission speed of 
mobile communications up to the standard of fixed-network 
communications. Sending short messages via cell phones is 
becoming increasingly popular. Messages (known by the 
acronym SMS = short messaging service) can be up to 160 
characters long and can also be sent from a PC to a cell 
phone (see chart, p. 509). 

Services and technical innovations. Since the summer of 
1998, it has been possible for telephone customers to be 
reached both at home and on the road under the same num- 
ber. This has been achieved by means of “intelligent” struc- 
tures in the fixed and mobile communications networks 
which forward the call to wherever the customer happens to 
be - even to other numbers in the fixed or mobile communi- 
cations network. In 1999, Deutsche Telekom became the first 
German company to provide chip cards for electronic signa- 
tures which meet the guidelines set out in the German law 
on signatures. As a result, customers are able, for the first 
time, to effect legally-binding signatures on electronic docn- 

~.. Ments. 
_ Since the beginning of 1998, it has been possible to obtain *vani- 
© f¥ynumbers* forming easily remembered combinations of let 
: ‘ters, Subsequently, the letters of the alphabet are allocated to 
__. “stain number keys on the telephone keypad, allowing peo 
le to dial names instead of numbers, Technical innovation 
«the field of telecommunications is leading in the direction 
4 SPeech-controlled multimedia terminal affording access 
~ |S &¥ery conceivable form of electronic communication irte- 
‘ay FS 8Ve Of time or lace, 
a telephone is tictiaien more and more important in the 
pet direct marketing: Currently, some 1,500 call centers 
“Nhe Federal Republic of Germany sell goods, furnish infor 
ition ang . 


et, and, Offer additional services, 
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Currently in the test phase is the “telephone from the Powe 
point” in which existing electricity supply lines are. Used fg 
telecommunications and Internet access. In addition, 4, 
technology allowing high speed transmission. of digital ‘ig: ; 
nals via copper wire will soon be ready for implementation, 
(Representing an advance on ISDN, it is known as ADSL a: 
asymmetric digital subscriber line). Finally, efforts ¢ continue i. 
to pinpoint the position of cell phones globally, one aim be. 
ing to use them as electronic orientation devices. when ai. “ 
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ane and databases. In the Federal Republic of Gentian ‘ 
there is a broad spectrum of electronic information services.” 
in which the Internet plays the key role. Numerous firms, oS 
ganizations and public institutions use the Internet to intro. 4 
duce themselves, offer information, services and. opportuni- iad 
ties for interaction, sell goods and transact business. More « - a 
and more companies are utilizing Internet technology to of 4 
fer information internally (intranet), or to afford:business . 
partners secure areas in which to transact business. {extranet}. 
The Internet is transforming peoples’ lives.as did other great, q 
inventions of the past such as the railway or telephone: B Butit a 
is bringing changes at breakneck speed, ‘which fills some 2 
with enthusiasm and others with anxiety. 

As elsewhere in the world, Germany. is also seeing ‘an enorméus cS 
surge in the number of Internet users. In February 2000, ie 
million or around 30 percent of the population: petweenthe 
ages of 14 and 69-used the Net. Moreover, it is estimated ie 
by the end of 2000, the number will have exceeded the 2’ 
million mark. Some:70 percent log on from their nomies, 38: ; : 
percent from their offices and 14 percent from: their aes ant 
center. Almost 60 percent of users'hold a university deine : 
Most go on-line several.times a week {see chart, p-* ‘ 

Te explosive growth of the. Internet has led, in Germany! wo if 

appreciable shortfall: as regards qualified. compute 5! pee 
~ [sts Jn response, the Federal Government ‘started the Ragas 

go Online” ‘campaign: All schogls fn. Germany are tone 

equipped with an ISDN: ‘connection together with Be 
‘aa site hardware and access ‘sofware sienna me ney wie 
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jose people going on-line for private purposes expect rapid ac- 
cess to encyclopedias, current news, information on upcom- 
ing events, consumer information and share prices. They per- 
form “paperwork”, effect money transactions, order tickets 
and book holidays ~ all from their homes. Around one third 
of users purchase goods via the Internet: The most popular 
items are books, followed by computer software and music 
CDs. Securities trading via the Web has also experienced ex- 
traordinary growth. Meanwhile, some 11.5 percent of private 
shareholders avail themselves of on-line brokerage services. 
That said, the Germans do not have that much faith in the Net's 
data protection and security mechanisms. As the Internet de- 
velops at breakneck speed, its advance is accompanied by a 
noticeable rise in international computer crime. Hackers 
wreak untold damage the world over with computer viruses. 
For this reason the federal ministries for the interior and for 
industry and technology have launched the campaign “Safety 
in the Internet — Safety in the Information Society“ which 
provides Internet users with detailed information on protec 
tion measures they can take. 
As regards Internet service providers, T-Online led the field with 
8.6 million subscribers in February 2009, followed by AOL 
with five million, Compuserve with 700,000 and Germany.nct 
with 300,000. Amongst the pure access providers, Yahoo™ 
line ranked first with 1.3 million users, followed by Freene: , 
(900,000), Mannesmann Arcor (800,000) Viag Interkor 
(800,000) and otelo (700,000). The most popular sso" ~ 
gines are Yahoo, T-Online, AOL, Altavista, Lycos 2% 
At the outset of the 21st century, the Internet 5 some ri 
information Moloch. One of the great chiallenucs 6e 
more clearly structuring its services and making 8° % om 
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rairs and exhibitions 


Germany's fairs have a long tradition. They developed in the ear- 
ly Middle Ages out of markets where people came to trade 
their wares. They were under the protection of the crowned 
heads, who granted various towns the right to hold them, On 
11 July 1240, for example, Emperor Frederick II granted this 
privilege to the city of Frankfurt am Main and placed all mer- 
chants traveling to the fair under his protection. A privilege 
from Emperor Maximilian in 1507 made possible the later 
flourishing of the Leipzig Fair, which had its origins in mar- 
kets documented as early as 1165. 
in Germany, the former comprehensive fair has meanwhile been 
superseded by specialized fairs for one or more economic sec- 
tors. Germany's importance as a location for international 
fairs is known throughout the world. At present, about two 
thirds of the 150 leading international specialized fairs are 
held-in Germany. In 1999, some 162,000 exhibitors, t including 
Be. toughly 77,000 from abroad, presented their pr yd 
mae Services at 180 international fairs and ey! ' 
le ' @lmost ten million visitors. Participatin ‘bt 
Me ttyasa whole spends about DM 11 billioi Osh 
 Miay. fairs are-one of the most important and mos 
is Perot red ng:tools, Their strength ~ especially in (he age § ot te 
ee Internet ~ lies in the opportunities they afford for divest ps 
st nal comniunication. The proportion of foreign eNhibior 
<  6Pman fairs js continually increasing and In 1999 War at 
orig “ho 48 percent. An expanding range of Internallon: i qouds 
ny Services stimulates competition and kindles greater iter 
! On ‘the part of international visitors. Aside fram the mayo 
fe ees some 200. ‘tegional and many smaller exhibitions ike 
Me many ety pearl oe poe lord, kssen, 
1 lai su #1r Venues, Berlin, Cologne, Ducsek 1s 
Be Pit an, ‘Main, Friediie hshafen, Hamburg, Hanover. 
es: ! hs Nuremeny wna squint ate hs niaitt Gee 
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man fair venues. The world’ s two largest Talbeiy are held ns. 
Hanover. The Hanover Fair, founded in 1947,  sbowciey : 
global spectrum of products for numerous. branches: te 4 
capital goods industry. In 1999 about 7,700. exhibiion dy. : 
played their goods on an area of approximately. 270,000. 
square meters. Hanover is also the venue of “CeBIT”; a fai 
devoted to office, information and telecommunications fg 
nologies which emerged from the Hanover Fair in 1986, ip 
1999, CeBIT attracted roughly 7,400 exhibitors who. presente 
their products on an area of almost 400,000 square meters, i 
Other important fairs held in Hanover are “EMO*. (The Warig. 4 
of Machine Tools), the International Motor Show (IAA) ~ )=Come : 
mercial Vehicles, and “LIGNA“ (World Fair for Machinery and 
Equipment for the Wood Industries). ~ rhea, . 

Frankfurt am Main is the venue of the consumer goods fairs 
“Ambiente“ and “Tendence“, which focus on table. and 
kitchen decor, gift ideas and home accessories. F rankfurt as 
hosts the International Motor Show (IAA): ma Passenger 
Cars/Motorcycles and the International Trade Fair Sanitation” 
- Heating - Air Conditioning. Every autumn. publishers, ‘odie 
sellers and authors from all over the world meet at: the. Pa 
furt Book Fair, 

Cologne, too, is an important. venue for fairs stich: as: sania ai 
(World Food Market), “photokina® (World A # 
the International Furniture Fair and specialized | fairs for 

men’s clothing, home appliances, hardware and bie (ganas 

Events in Berlin which attract worldwide attention -age’the | ee 
national Green Week Berlin (an agricultural: and food eee i 


tion); “ITB Berlin* (International Tourism Exchange! si i 
cana 


al 


World of Consumer Electronics: and the WAS eee 
Neroapace’s Exhibition’, 


Munich's 
Riem trade 
fair complex 

Major fairs in Duesseldorf are “drupa“ (International Fair Print- 
ing and Paper), the International Trade Fair Plastics + Rubber, 
*MEDICA“ (World Forum for Doctors’ Surgeries and Hospi- 
tals), “interpack* (International Fair for Packaging Machinery, 
Packaging and Confectionery Machinery) and the interna- 
tional fashion trade fair. 

Outstanding fairs in Munich, where a completely new state-of- 
the-art trade fair complex was opened on the grounds of the 
former Munich-Riem airport in 1998, are “bauma‘ (Interna- 
tional Trade Fair for Construction Machinery and Equipment 
and Building Material Machines), “drinktec-interbrau“ (World 
Fair for Beverage Technology), “ispo“ (International Trade 
Fair for Sports Equipment and Fashion) and the International 
Light Industries and Handicrafts Fair. Specialized fairs for the 
Computer and electronic components industries are attract- 

. ‘lng increasing attention as well. 
, Also renowned throu 
> Fair, hela every y 
Und Schneiden* 


ghout the world are the International Toy 

ear in Nuremberg, as well as the “Schweifen 
a (Welding and Cutting Fair) in Essen and the 

Siehiss uff, Maschine, Meerestechnik*“ (Shipbuilding, Mechanicai 

: ins Engineering, Marine Technology Fair) in Hamburg. 

es cas ‘Unification has merged two quite different types o! 

x st fal: the decentralized, specialized type organized in co 

Rs “ana om with business and industry in western Germany 

Stas ‘the state-controlled type prevalent in the former GDR 

‘ While: Palas comprehensive fair. Leipzig has mean- 

a “aN thag “Ped a new concept focusing on specialized fairs 
Moder’. 2 NEW exhibition complex, one of the most 

Be __ Mh trade wD Eur pe, Leipzig is also banking on its experience 

ie ~ With he countries of Central and Eastern Europe. 

the FhIbitions a 


ions abroad. The growing integration of 
Man : nomy makes itincreasingly important for Ger- 
ain and industry. to participate in foreign trade 
ation takes the form of joint exhibitions by 


EXPO 2000 in. 
Hanover; © 
the German 

Pavilion. : 
German firms at foreign fairs. In 1997 more than 5 ,000 Ge 
man firms participated in fairs abroad with the support of 
the Federal Government. At regular intervals Germany organ. : 
izes larger exhibitions abroad in the fields of technology, ine 
vestment and consumer goods. For instance, a German con.” 
sumer goods exhibition (“KONSUGERMA‘) was held for'the: 
first time in Shanghai in 1998, while Jakarta was the venue @ 
for “TECHNOGERMA“ in 1999. Germany. participated i in. the: ’ 
World Exposition in Seville in 1992 and: ‘was Fepitoerieed ae 
EXPO '98 in Lisbon. Oks 

EXPO 2000. Under the motto: “Man - ‘Natures ~ Technology” Be F 
PO 2000, the first World Expo held in Germany, took: place in. ; 
Hanover from June 1 through Oct. 31, 2000.:155 countries, 7 7 

- international organizations and some two dozen globally. ae 
tive corporations took part - a greater: number than ever. be” : 
fore. Many million visitors were fascinated by the'encountes” 
between people and cultures from all: over the world, took 
the opportunity to inform themselves about possible’s solu: 
tions to the global. problems of the. 21 st century; and were: iy 

~ truly. taken by the’ presentations by.a very many internat 
ally: renowned artists and velbiere ‘mroupe, fe, ie 
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Industrial relations 


Of the 36 million gainfully employed persons in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, 89.3 percent are wage and salary earners, 
_ Le. employees, civil servants, and trainees or apprentices. In 
_ addition, there are 3.5 million self-employed, most of whom 
“also have others on the Payroll, apart from 311,000 helping 
| family members. Employers include private companies, fed- 
ral, state and local government authorities, and ¢ 
“institutions, - Tie 
- Einployers and e employees cooperate with e ACN) 
Must, but their interests sometimes clash. ’ hey thy: 
ee Tight t to. hegotiate collective agreements without interferers 
Ries, pm the government. The state sets the general conditions 
ylegistation, but it does not lay down how much workers 
a ‘ould ‘be paid, ‘This, and many other matters ~ for example 
Bo ays “are left. to the “social partners“, i.e. the trade 
ven and | employers’ associations, to negotiate themselves. 
: ranlen Ns. The largest labor organization in the Federal 
Public is the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB; German 
Trade €Unton Federation) with about 8.04 million members in 
a ng ons (at the end of 1999: see table, p. 511), DGB unions 
Ti thay eon t the | industrial association principle: This means 
eee enroll vorkers’ ‘and employees of an entire industri- 
ercia OF dther. economic sector (or even several sec- 
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tors), regardless of the kind of work they do. Thus, a ARE. 
feur and a bookkeeper working in a printing Plant, for i 
stance, can both be members of the: industrial Union IG Me 
en (Media Union). ; 
Apart from the DGB there are a number of other union o Oni 
tions. The Deutsche Angestellten-Gewerkschatt (DAG; Geting 4 
Salaried Employees Union) had approximately 462 000 mem, 3 
bers at the end of 1999. Its members are salaried. staff fron * 5 5 | 
practically all sectors of the economy. The Deutscher ee =f 
Beamtenbund (DBB; German Civil Servants’ Federation}, with: 4 
about 1.2 million members, is the main organization of’ per 
manent civil servants which, on account of civil service law,. 
is not involved in collective bargaining and cannot call mem: 
bers out on strike. Otherwise it has all the characteristics of a3 
trade union and has considerable influence. There is also the | 
Christlicher Gewerkschaftsbund Deutschlands (CGB; Christian’. | 
Trade Union Federation of Germany), which with its. aftiated, + 
unions, numbers about 305,000 members. e 
The German trade unions are not connected:with any. particular 
party or church. No one can be forced to join a union. The - - 
closed shop system (which, according to agreements betiveen . | 
employers and unions, allows only union members to be eit. 4 
ployed) is alien to Germany. The degree of unionization, hee 4 
the proportion of workers who are members of. unions ne 
tain industries, varies greatly but averages less than 50 perf: 
cent. The unions maintain many colleues and training ¢ cen na 
ters for their members. ‘s eee 
Employers’ associations. The & eriployers b have jane w oat 
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desvereinigung der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbinde (BDA; 
confederation of German Employers’ Associations), Like the 
pGB, it does not itself conclude collective agreements but in- 
stead functions as a coordinating body, and represents the 
basic interests of its members. The BDA covers all branches of 
business - from industry, crafts and trades, commerce, bank- 
ing and insurance to agriculture and transport. 
About 80 percent of entrepreneurs are members of an e 
ers’ association — a much larger Proportion than in 
of employees. The BDA represents them Only in thei 
employers, i.e. as negotiating partners of the trade unions. 
All other interests — taxation or economic Policy, for instance 
~- are taken care of by other business organizations such as 
the Bundesverband der Deutschen Industrie (BDI; Federation 
of German Industries), the Zentralverband des Deutschen 
Handwerks (ZDH; National Federation of German Skilled 
Crafts and Trades) and the Bundesverband des Deutschen 


Gross- und Aussenhandels (Federation of German Wholesale 
and Foreign Trade), 


mploy- 
the case 
Tr role as 


Collective agreements. There are two basic types of collec- 
tive agreements which the unions negotiate with the employ- 
€Ts’ associations or with individual employers. Wage and 


Salary agreements regulate Pay and in most cases are agreed Fz e: 
_ fora short Period of time. Framework or general agreements, 


Which as a rule Tun for several years, regulate conditions of 
“employment such as working hours, holidays, minimum no- 
ce, overtime Fates, etc. There are also special collective 


_ 49reements governing specific issues (such as vocational 
| ‘raining, Supplementary retirement benefits and protection 
i. iar Tationalization measures), 
pee ee ‘le, labor and Management can negotiate freely: they 
oe ” Aor ever, abide by the constitution and the statutes. Phe 
Paka: ie, statutory maximum number of working hours per 
Meek is 49, for example, but practically all Germans work tewer 
™8 40 hours 4 week, and some only 35, Similarly, the law 
OCDE 4 minimum paid holiday of 24 working days, bui 
lective . 
“Worl 


“¥€ agreements generally provide tor a holiday ot 30 

‘ “Ahig) 2 a “AYS (six Weeks). Nearly all workers receive additional 

. - “Aateeinen sy and a Christmas bonus on the basis of reenedas 
ae ey Stn many eases, actual wages, salaries and other 

ss NS Ate considerably above collectively agreed rates. 
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industrial action. In Germany, industrial action. may. nly | 
taken in connection with collective wage agreements, a res F 
therefore restricted to those agreements, During the tite i; HA 
collective agreement, the parties thereto are obligated. to. 4 
maintain industrial peace. This means that industrial action, a 
cannot be called on matters covered by agreements still fies 
force. In order to prevent industrial action, in many cases 
provision has been made for arbitration if the two sides can: 4 
not agree. Under the unions’ rules, moreover, the members. ek 
have to be balloted. Only if a qualified paca are oY favor icy 
may a strike be called. ok 
The workers’ right to strike is souriteibalaiena by the empioey * 
right to lock them out. Within certain limits, lockouts: have . 
been upheld by the Federal Labor Court and the Federal Con ‘ 
stitutional Court as permissible means of, industrial. action, 
but the issue is still controversial. As the. state. remains heu- 
tral in labor disputes, neither strikers nor lockéd-out workers: : 
receive unemployment benefits. Union members receive . oo 
strike pay from the unions’ strike funds for loss of earnings. a 
but non-members get nothing. During a strike, they: must eb ‘4 
ther live on their savings or apply for social assistance, . a 4 
Cooperation. Workers and entrepreneurs are: not. in opposi- 
tion to one another all the time, however. They. also cooper 
ate in many ways. This is most apparent on the: ‘shop: ‘floor: : “y 
-but the representatives of both sides’ organizations @ also: meet, ‘ 
on many other occasions, for example on’ ‘apprentice ain 
nation committees. In the: labor’ courts, which. rule. on. em 
ployment disputes, there are lay judges atvall Jevels from Be 
sides, Within the framework, of so-called self-governmel 
management boards and: Tepresentative | assemblies, of! mies? 
_ cial insurance schemes. (unemployment insurance, cpeantte I 4 
. surance, accident insurance. and. pension: insurance): Lael é 
prised half. of, employers" representatives and: naif ob emel 
oi ae fognessnintins (representatives 0 of, the sear ee 
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right of participation and codetermination of the empl ' 
representative bodies, the right of the individual ern ig 
pe informed and be heard, as well as the rights hs to 
within the framework of the works constitution, = 

the works epunct! ine WomKs council represents the interests 
of employees vis-a-vis their employers, assesses suggestions 
put forward by employees, and passes them on to the em- 
ployer. The works council shall monitor, among other things, 
that the laws, decrees, accident prevention regulations, col- 
lective wage agreements concluded, and works-wide agree- 
ments are all observed. 

Important co-determination rights cover such areas as matters re- 
lating to the proper running of the establishment; working 
hours (including the introduction of short time or overtime); 
holidays; introduction and use of technical devices designed 
to monitor the behavior or performance of the employees; 
provisions for the prevention of accidents at work, occupa- 
tional diseases, and for the protection of health on the basis 
of legislation or safety regulations. The works council also 
has a considerable say in job descriptions, work processes, 
the working environment, personnel planning and vocation- 

al training. The employer must also consult the works council S 

“before any dismissal. Failure to do so will result in the dis- 

a missal being declared null and void. 

’ Codetermination at the managerial level enable 

Bets influence company policy through their memb 7 ' 
pervisory board. This co-determination by emplayecs ™ a 

a Z ‘Ties and corporations is a key pillar of the social anni is ci 
‘Federal. Republic of Germany. It res OIE : ne 
democratic legitimation cannot be limited only a - 
Ment, but must also be effective in all areas of socie'y 
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at the firm’ s respective shareholders’ meeting. (the 
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rect ballot or by delegates. . peare | 
=inee the law pre fl 


lot, but cee : 
may, by a majority vote, opt to be represented by delegates : 
The employees may, however, reverse this procedure; “in:ob 
words, they can choose by a menloniy vote to. aes § a iret 
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Social security 


Germany's social security system has a long history and ‘lise vs 
ciency is legend. Social benefits and services accounted for oa 
33. 5 percent of the 1998 gross domestic product, In 1998, toe: : 
tal expenditure for social security was about DM 1,272 bik 
lion. Just under one third of this was accounted for by pen” 
sion insurance and one fifth by statutory health insurance," 4 
The state thus meets the requirements of Article 20, ‘paras: 4 
graph 1 of the constitution which says that the Federal Rev‘ 
public is a democratic and social federal state. The underly 
ing principles of the social state are solidarity on. the one . | 
hand and personal responsibility on the other. To. uphold t these 
principles, the state has enacted extensive social legislation | 
ranging from. sickness, long-term care, accident and old-age: a : 

insurance to child benefits, housing supplements and: nem, a 
ployment benefits. It also makes provision for social assistance | 

to ensure a minimum standard of. living, (see: chart, pest: : 

“the history of social insurance. Social nsurance in Get 
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German social security system to this very day: health, acci- 
gent, and pension insurance (which at that time was termed 
“invalids’ insurance”). In 1911, these schemes were merged in 
the Reich Insurance System, which added Pensions for wid- 
ows and orphans. Also established in 1911, was an independ- 
ent scheme providing invalidity and old-age insurance for 
salaried employees. A separate insurance system was intro- 
duced for miners in 1923-4. Unemployment insurance was es- 
tablished in 1927, and as from 1939, craftsmen, to the exte 
that they were not privately insured, were covered by the 
statutory social insurance scheme as well. 

After World War II, the system was greatly extended and im- 
proved. In 1957, for instance, a statutory old-age insurance 
scheme for farmers was introduced, and in that same year 
pensions in general were indexed, i.e. adjusted in line with 
the average increase in incomes. As an exception, for the 
years 2000 and 2001, pensions will be inflation-linked, Fur- 
ther reforms were introduced in 1972 and 1992, 

Since 1990, this comprehensive social security system has also 
benefited pensioners, war victims and disabled persons in 
the former GDR. The Treaty Establishing a Monetary, Eco- 
nomic and Social Union and the Unification Treaty signed in 

. that year, provided that all citizens in united Germany should Ome 

.__ have the same benefits after a transitional period. 

In:1995, the scope of the social security system was increased to 

~- Anclude long-term care insurance, which helps cover the cost 


a long-term care provided either at home or in institutions. 
. Health 


nt 


th insurance. Nearly everyone in the Federal Republic o! 


"; . "&tm™any has health insurance, whether as compulsory or 
Voluntary members of the statutory health insurance scheme 
- ‘0 percent of the population) or through private insuran e, 

e ‘ame r the Statutory scheme, insurance is compulsory for 0!) 

_EMPloyees UP to a certain income level. Voluntary insurance 

ee geese under certain circumstances. The statutory system 
Raby denies Pensioners, the unemployed, trainees and sti 


i they: ublect to certain conditions. Employees are insurcd 

bet bag  Mei respective local, company or guild health es 
Ste Nee fund or through one of the substitute health insur i 
re Inds: ‘They are free to choose their health tageannce | 

mee] eSardless of their occupation, In the case of company 

be: Salle funds; however, outsiders may only be insured i d 
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the respective fund’s by-laws provide for this. here i 
special health insurance funds for certain ocetipationay. 
groups, such as the scamen's, Miners’ or farmers" Fundy; Aj 
insured persons have a free choice of panel doctors; ind. ten, 
tists. They pay half of the health insurance contributions. ti an. 
their employers pay the other half. 1n'1999, the ; average ¢ cone 
tribution rate was 13.6 percent for Germany as.a whole, ws : 
The health insurance fund pays the cost of medica) and dentaj: “ 
treatment, drugs and medicines, etc. as well as hospitaliza. 
tion and preventive health care. It pays all or part of the; oa 
of necessary curative treatment ata spa. In the. event of Sick. 
ness, employees receive their full wages from their employer. 
for up to six weeks. Some collective agreements. provide fora } 
longer period. After that, the statutory health insurance: fond, 
provides sickness benefits for up to 78 weeks, : 7 
Accident insurance. Protection and. assistance after: accidens 
at work and in the case of occupational diseases is Provided 
by the statutory accident insurance scheme. In Germany, all" 
employees and farmers are insured by. law against accidents, 
Other self-employed people can join the insurance. scheme. 
voluntarily. Students, schoolchildren and children } in dase 
establishments are also covered. : 
The main providers of accident i insurance are = the ‘employers lie 
bility insurance funds, each of which: ‘comprises all the firms. 
in a given trade or industry. Their: funds come from: contribs | 
tions paid only by employers; Benefits can. be claimed ifthe. - 
occurrence of an event insured: against (accident. at work, 
cupational disease) leads. to injury, illness or death: vente : 
sured against, also’ include accidents which occur’ on the. seek 
to and from the place of work, If an) insured: person. ee 
. accidental: injury, the avcident insurance: fund. bears he: Bee 
af treatment and pays injury. benefits. if the. person ‘is acthe ; 
- sani¢ time unable to, work, If the person’ 'S. working: capaci ‘ 
reduced by at leastong. AilOv or If the: tngured, posson Hes | 
result of the occurrence of an event insured against, Hie! 
“surance fund pays 9 penslor ‘or a death, quar panda pense 
for surviving < depend - an 
ate adjusted annually, Gacatla ey 
“Her the accident insurarice schonne above all cover Feat 
mauasuyes: ‘des signed to facilitate the: ‘person's ¥el stearate '®: 4 
to othe ene forre, me employers’ diability insur panes AO | 
eeerels i ; i 
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are furthermore required (o issue regulations On preve 
of accidents and control of occupational diseases 
jtor their observance, 

pension Insurance, The statutory Pension insurance scheme 
is one of the pillars of the Federal Republic of Germany’s sv. 
cial security system. It ensures that workers Will be able to 
maintain an adequate standard of living once they have re- 
tired. 

All wage and salary earners are required by law to be in the 
scheme, Self-employed persons who are not compulsorily in- 
sured by virtue of their membership of certain occupational 
groups can join voluntarily. Contributions (2000: 19.3 percent 
of gross earnings) are levied up to a certain income level (DM 
8,600 monthly - DM 7,100 in the eastern German states and 
DM 7,100 in the new states). Employee and employer con- 
tributee half each. 

The scheme pays old-age pensions and pensions for loss of work- 
ing capacity as well. After the death of an insured person, 
the surviving dependents receive a proportion of the pen- 
sion. There is a “waiting period“ governing eligibility for pen- 
sions; in other words, the individual must have participated 
in the insurance scheme for a minimum period of time. As a 
tule, the old-age pension is payable at the age of 65, but un- 
der certain conditions it can be drawn at 63 or 60 (whereby, 
in the future, the amount of the pension will be reduced as a 

. Matter of principle to offset the retiree’s earlier - and hence 
-_- donger ~ receipt of benefits). 
F The size of the pension depends primarily on the amount of iy 
_* Sed income from employment, The 1992 pension rele 
Save elderly employees greater flexibility in the trans ion 
ftom, Working life to retirement. They can now opt ios . 
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sion, an old-age pension as a part-pension and ¢ contin 
work part-time. The Act to Promote 4 Graduat’ Trang: 
Elderly Workers into Retirement further broadened he 
of aptions, ¥ 
since the 1957 pension reform, the average disposable pe 
after 45 insured years (basic pension) has nsen 29 about; " 
percent of the average worker's net income. Such; 2: Pensie 
has, since 1 July 2000, amounted to. DM 2,020 in western 
many and DM 1,754 in eastern Germany. The average +i 
sion in 1999, owing to interruptions or discontinued | Pay 
ments during professional life, came to DM: 1,228 in Westerns) : 
Germany and DM 1,342 in eastern Germany. The pensions a 
rise each year in line with wages and salaries; i in 2000 and» : 
2001, the. pensions will be increased in line with. inflation. 3 i 
Owing to demographic trends, structural adjustments for pen ~ 
sions are necessary in order to secure a ‘Stable and, social pet 
- sion system. The German Federal Government's goal with: its 
pension policy is to ensure a balanced spread: of the burden 
for pensions across the generations. The plan is to replace: « 
statutory pensions by capital-based old-age provisions. al 
Paying pensions is not the only purpose of the pension i ‘instirance, 
_ scheme. It also helps to maintain:a person's working capac 
or to improve or restore that capacity {rehabilitation Tes _ 
- Covers the costs. and provides support for ‘people \ who. must . 
undergo vocational ‘retraining for health reasons. ae 
_ Company pensions are a valuable supplement to. che staruton | 


scheme. Many. companies provide them-on a voluntary Ba, o 
Unemployment insurance. Asa ‘matter of- principle ee 


ployed Perse (wage earners, » salaried empl rye 


the unemployment Insurance contributions. AS a rule, per- 
sons Who become unemployed receive an unemployment 
penetit in the amount of 60 percent (67 percent if they have 
at least one child) of their standardized net wages if they 
were in insurable employment for at least twelve months dur- 
ing the three years prior to the origination of their claim. 
The length of time that unemployed persons may draw un- 
employment benefits varies according to age. 

Long-term care insurance. Long-term care insurance, which 
was introduced on 1 January 1995, supplements the existing 
social safety net in the event that a person requires long-term 
care, This insurance is compulsory: As a matter of principle, 
every person insured through a statutory health insurance 
fund also has long-term care insurance; persons insured 
through private health insurance funds must take out a pri- 
vate long-term care insurance policy. Long-term care insur- 
ance contributions are paid half by employees and half by 
employers; to offset the burden borne by business and indus- 
try, one paid legal holiday (Repentance Day) was eliminated 
in most of the states. Children who are still entitled to main- 
tenance and spouses with very low incomes or no income a 
all are insured through the statutory insurance funds at no 
charge within the framework of the family insurance pian. 
At present, some 1.86 million people requiring care receive 
Monetary support and other forms of assistance from: Uhe e?, 
Care insurance, 
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employers with more than 16 emplayees are 
pave py law to employ @ severely handicapped perwsri. if 
«doe not happen. then under the terms of the “Act to 

at Unemployment among the Handicapped the er 


pave to pay 2 levy of @ certain ratio, 
s’ benefits and social indemnification for 


war victims” 
damage to health. Benefits under the social indemmnilica 
tion scheme for damage to health are paid to war victims, 

of the armed forces, persons in alternative civilian 
service. victims of violence, victims of SED injustice, persons 
suffering from damage caused by vaccines, and other persoris 
lor whom the community 45 2 whole has a responsibility to 
provide. They include 2 legal entitlement to 4 pension, which 
varies in amount according to the severity of the damage to 
health and is indexed to the general development of wages 
and salaries, as well as other benefits such as medica] and vr 
cational rehabilitation measures. As an exception, for the 
years 2000 and 2001, pension provisions under the social in- 
demnification law, like pensions under the statutory pension 
schemes, will be inflation-inked. In the event that 2 person 
dies as a result of damage to health, his or her surviving de- 

_ pendents are entitled to survivors’ beriefits. 

Social assistance. Social assistance is provided in the Federa’ 
hepublic of Germany for people who cannot help thenseives 
4nd receive no help from others. Under [1 Social Assistance 
Act, everybody living in Germany is extitied "n socta: Bi 
‘ance in times of hardship in the form 61 maha se” st 
ta iliness or care. TH: esa rR 8 a 

. 1996, by the municipalities and gar) 
;  Mocial assistance expenditure (ORAS 17BE I. ena 
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The health care system 


The Federal Republic of Germany. has a ramified systent of oa 
care backed up by appropriate social services, Although’: 
health care is basically the individual's, own. responsibilty it 
is also the concern of society as a whole. All people, regard 
less of their financial or social situation, should have the = 

nce to maintain or restore their health. Health. care 


same cha 
ist and seligoverning 


in Germany is a decentralized phe 


system. 
Doctors and hospitals. In 1998, there were about 287,000. 


doctors in Germany. Medically, therefore, the. Gerinans are 
among the best cared-for nations: in the: world, Fewer. than: 
half of the nation’s doctors are in. private: practice. The others: 
work in hospitals or administration or are: engaged | in res 
search. In addition to the 2,030 general hospitals (788° public” 
‘hospitals, 823 hospitals maintained by independent pon prof 
it organizations é and. 419 private: hospitals) with a total of Pe 
proximately. 534,000 beds, . there are 233. other hospital facil 
ties (such as. purely day or night clinics). In 1998, about Ke 
ae) © 000 beds were also: available in 1 395. preventive ¢ care ‘ot 

rehabilitation centers, eee 

Safety of pharmaceuticals. ‘The iia Se 


-harmilessness of aruge: and: Emedicines: ate le in: acKor, 
ede. 
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package. Due account is taken of the Person's a 
hei social clauses ensure that co-payments cayse RO one 
to ae hardship. and children, adolescents ang Persons 
Me parginel incomes are exempted from the co-payment 
peeenencns altogether as a matter of principle, 
Tinsel’ 45,000 marketable drugs are presently availabie 
App! Germany, more than in any other European country. A 
ne nse distribution network consisting of Pharmaceutical] 
manufacturers, pharmaceutical wholesalers and Pharmacies 
ensures that people throughout the nation have access to the 
medicines they need. Thanks to a system of uniform pharma- 
cy retail prices and the provisions of the Drug Price Ordi- 


nance, a given medicine may be obtained at any public phar- 
macy for the same price. 


bility 


Safety of medical products. Since 1 January 1995, the Med- 
ical Devices Act has been in force in the Federal Republic. 
The European (and thus also German) law concerning med- 
ical products serves not only to promote the free movement 
of goods within the European Economic Area but also {and 
most importantly) to protect patients, users and third parties. 

‘Among the some 400,000 different items classified as med- 
ical devices are bandages, condoms, medical instruments, ar- 
tificial joints, wheelchairs, operating equipment, respirators, 


. Tadiation equipment, laboratory diagnostic equipment and 
 $te 


_ Setilization €quipment for doctors’ offices and hospitals. The 
0 


itput value of these medical products totals roughly DM 35 
billion, Germany's medical devices industry is the largest ip 

: “ se and ranks at the top world-wide, along with those of 
ke ! * United States and Japan. 


= tor “al devices ~ regardless of their potential risx (classifica: 
oe “= must, by law, meet certain essential requirement. 10 
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addition to lultilling technical, medical and information ? 
quirements, manufacturers TE Say PrOOE SANE Dig. i 
Vices are suitable for their declared purpose. Acris analy sig 
and a clinical evaluation (and, in Some Cases; a Clinical tog 5 
well) must be conducted for each medical: device. The bang: 
tits must outweigh the risks. Thus all medical devices = He a 
gardless of their classification - must meet the sai Ne high Re 
standard of safety. MOBO Sere en OR RRS 
Preventive health care. Numerous federal 
tions as well as private non-profit organiza 
Wide variety of information, courses and a 
matters, Preventive health 


the public health care system. The sta 
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| tutory health insurers. 
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conduct action programs for the prevention of dental prob- 
ems which target children up to the age of 12. In additi 
pitdren and young people between the ages of six and 
ersonal dental check-up every six months : 
ecessary, receive prophylactic treatment. iar 
rhe goal of the pzgA Federal Center for Health Education is to 
ensure more health for citizens. As the specialist agency f 
promoting health, it devises strategies for health seit 
and prevention and brings these to bear in campaigns nen 
projects. One focus of its work is the health of children and 
young people. A key item in Its information, consultancy and 
support work is to combat AIDS (acquired immune deficiency 
‘ea mer 1987, the Feders) Center for Health Educa- 
se . ioe an AIDS prevention campaign on behalf of the 
pa pans and this drive has played a key role in 
ies ew e incidence of new cases of infection with HIV. 
is sie ederal Government has made available more 
- million for AIDS prevention measures. 
bie and their families often need help over and above 
eme i ; 
il sti care provided by the medical profession and hos- 
: . Of particular importance are comprehensive counsel- 
a - the opportunity to discuss their problems with peo 
: Mats ering from the same disease. Opportunities of this 
his ni afforded by numerous self-help groups: which today 
* Anternatt established place in the nation’s health system. 
ay | onal activities. Germany is 4 member of al! the 
oe onal organizations. The Worid Hoalth Organiza 
bee, Sn On (WHO) is the } j ist pod r 
ane ‘ing on he ‘ argest internationé! epecnulist pady 0cus- 
Mates. The th, and is allied with the UN. # 25 192 enn 
iG og ing on € main goal of the WHO is te coniribuse etsisl 
Mag that at peo | leas 
NE goal of ple enjoy the greatest pos'b rte of NewIE, 
Ro Dean see Council of Europe is 19.0" 
! ‘ a ’V8. sia Policy by making certain ail iis 
ee Wntion, ber Policies on health, a high degree Os health pre 
“Sain etter health education, and promote equal OPPE 
ARC fiterfs 
prograll 
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iN fel access to healthcare, The | 
hea Sta Seaer os Center conducts canta! OT mis 
eet add to coordinate research work, The OFCD.B i 
hy agly concerning itself with health as ab issue. 
«eHealth: statistics, which have none of 
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side to health policy in its 
country studies. sees 
The Federal Republic of Germ 


ternational sub-section of the Federal Ministry of tes 


Bilateral cooperation with other countries covers the enij oa 


_ signed with a series of states which are 
ers but with whom Germany cooperates inteneancéce. 
ast me hilany cooperates intensively inthe ~ 
field of healthca Ne NODE Hee ee | 


USSR (1987), whereby the treaty applice ; 

re reby the treaty applies to the suceceecne 
. rath otal Wee . » eS - ay 

Halts to the former USSR: Roman ia ( ee Ccessor: i 
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Consumer protection 


The range of goods and services is growing. Every year more 
than 1,000 new products come onto the market in Germany 
alone. Since the launching of the European single market on 
j January 1993, the range has become even greater and even 
more confusing. Products made in Germany compete with 
goods imported from all over the world. Innovative technolo 
gies such as electronic transactions and IT offer opportunities 
here, but also entail risks for consumers. The latter have a 
greater choice than ever before. But such a wide variety is a 
problem for them, too, since they find it increasingly difficult 
to judge product quality and value for money - or perhaps 
even safety and potential hazards to health. All too often, 
buyers are also exposed to dishonest sales methods. Con- 
sumer policy consequently plays an important role in the 
Federal Republic’s economic and social order. 

the vepere of consumer information is to make the market 


_ Parisons. Consumers also increasingly n 


= to compensation for damage or } - Bees = sms Daly 
surance or loan contracts, money depo sits, package 
‘ravel deals, or when purchasing constimer goods, Fas Cov 
ace also provide information oO PLOW 
oe Pertaining to environmental pollalers, aa nes 
: a5 of building and home living, hobbies, see tons 
“, a ties, and energy conservation. 
4, the Federal Government, together with (ie Won 


berlin consis Unions (AgV), set up ge touadsiion > . 
bing ‘na as ' "Stiftung, Warentest®, which ests goods oh 
i if Om the ballpoint pen to the personal computer as 
4 oe money and compatibility with the enviot 
: af ‘foo, are tested, This organization ineanwihile 
4100 articles i in rougne 100 comparative (ere 
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The Associ 
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ent experts and institutes and has earned a good 


ings each year. Stiftung Warentest only calls upon indéges 


from consumers and manufacturers alike, The latter ary on 


to advertize the fact that their products have been leemed : 
“qood" or “very good" by Stiftung Warentest. The found; 2 3 
tion’s main publications are the magazine “test”, Which ag. 
pears monthly and has a circulation of about 700,000; ania i 
the magazine “FINANZtest". Test results are also regutarty . i : 
publicized in some 160 newspapers and Periodicals as wef; 

on: radio and television;.: 5 56 Ss ae Pos 


ughly 350 consumer ag. 
vice bureaus run by the 16 regional consumer Centers, which: 
provide information on the quality and prices: of goods ang: 
services, and receive financial support from the-qor e 

Before parliament introduces new con pre 


government. *- 
sumer: protection legis. : 
lation, it consults the constimers" unions).2.c2 


ation of Consumers’ Unions is the national organiza: 3 


tion of consumer organizations-and social policy-oriented a 


‘1S to promote consu : 
the consumer information activities of its member organiza. 
Hons. The Association of Consume hoe ee 
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janitor or Saved: products. The Product Safety Act, aiiiet en 
eo tts (ORCA OE f Anquet 1997, onliqates manufacturer: 
— ra pat wate PTOANCIS Wits CitenlAtion ans en. 
ote cOMpeTENT aUtOrities (6 fake teasires (avert 
na posed by defective products. There ate alas mary 
ger ane 1 protest conasiners. They comeern such matters 
aeher iattiny fh fondensls, strict criteria for pharmaceutical 
penises, the tolerability of detergents, and price tags on 
pnts in Mop windows. The Assiciation of Consumers 
(pinnsand the conoamer caters jointly publish brochures 
iedlats and other advisory material on all witjects of reie- 
HEE Hy CONUINETS.. 
| Ashe connttes of the Paropean Union grow closer together, 
_ Jeisiaive initiative in the area of consumer projection is aise 
| Wittasingly nifting te the furopean Union. The Union Msues 
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he eats + regardless of ‘where it comes f 
not pose any hazards to his health, : 3 es 3 
Like the oer Meinber States: of the + Buropea Uno, ; i 52 


aw relating to food production and lest sie 
Foods and Commodities provides the Tain Yegislative: rate 
work; together with the Meat Hygiene Act; the. Poultry Hy 
giene Act and other acts and regulations, it forms.a firm: 
foundation for the protection of consumers from: health, sisky 
posed by foodstuffs, tobacco products, cosmetics and articles. : 
of daily use. Implementation. of the: Jaw is: the Tesponsibiliy : 
of the authorities of the states for. the. monitoring of the toog" 
manufacturing process, The provisions governing the | moni. 
toring of the food manufacturing process have likewise been 
harmonized within the Community to‘ensure that foodstutts. 
are inspected similarly in:all Member States and that comip! gf 
ance with the standards. mandated by law is guaranteed by 
an official monitoring: network which. ‘watches: ‘over: foads- 
if from the-time they are piodupeds on the farm until they a 4 
Le ‘ready te to eat. : sbger, gtk 


oe eunkat information: nie oa “ 
F os ~ Atbaltsgemmlnsshalt ‘der Verbraucherverbaride (ag) 
% " {Association of Consumers’ Unions). : SP Rane nS aren ae. 
“°° Heilsbachstrasse 20, 53123: Bonn _ ets wat, ae 3 . fe ie 
oe - Internet: http://www. agv.de Sanaa nr Maki Se a Ter 

me B “ - E-mail: mail@agv.de . Bes \S ee ie tatierr sete 
af _ = Stiftung Warentest 8 > 
Pai ~ Liltzowplatz 11-13;- jonas Berlin SE: 
oe, Abremet; eae pwn siisonsrerentitie 
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Life in society 


Women and society 
| According to the Basic Law, men and women have equal rights. 
This constitutional rule is absolutely clear, but in practice it 
has been more a wish than a reality. For this reason, the con- 

stitutional and statutory foundations for equality of rights 
Were broadened in 1994, Section 3, subsection 2 now states: 


“The state fosters equal rights between men and women and 
Works towards eliminatin 


Stl do Not enjoy the sam 
- Politics and at work, how 


g existing disadvantages.“ Women 
€ opportunities as men in society, in 
ever. And this, despite the fact that Se 
| as in the majority: In Germany, there are wbout wo 


yueh 
Equayj 


ON more women than men. 


eey before the law, The principle ot eyualicy bas ond | 
Stadually been applied, In 1958, the Act on Bou Rights io | 


ie "and Women introduced equal rights lov women) 
fe te “titution of Marriage based on a division oF ful. | 

6° ahha NE Marriage"), as well as equal rights tis regen | | 
“hes noni Property, This was followed in b77 by Gis bo | 
pon orn the Marriage and Family Law, the arin al | 
“feliniiane  erotuce the partnership priiciple 1a jiatiacs 

Essie, “AE the Standard “} 


1ousewile Wiartiage’ Gedel; aad 


Nong - «fights for women in regard lO mariage ans “ 
eee Shad ~. Fe Cases, the principle of guill Was replacys 0) 
po ce hy 'SPle Of irretrievale breakdown ol Ure niarriage: a 


pension rights adjustment ensured equal division of the 
sion rights accrued by the spouses during. the period of thar: 
riage. The Act to Amend the Law Relating to Family ‘Nam i 
which entered into force in April 1994, ensured. equality OS 
men and women in respect of the right to the use of a name | 

lly given t to the © gi 


as well: Preference is no longer unilatera 
man’s family name. Since July 1997, rape within the Insite a 


tion of marriage has been a punishable | offense. 
Women in employment. Women represent 42 percent 0 of the 
workforce in Germany. They generate a large: proportion of. of 
the tax yield and pay social ‘security contributions totaling. 
billions. Women have become anne in business and 


industry, the health care systelr ad educa 
tion. Moreover, a high investme reduc : 
and training, by women themselves but also a 
Government: In- 1997, 54.9 percent of pupils ‘obtaining ea 
versity entrance qualifications \ were: women. Further 18 
“same year, 46.6 percent of all. students: in: higher eau 
-were women, It should also be mentioned. that on avery 
“female students get better. marks than men.’ ‘Uniortuney : x 
these figures are still, not’ mirrored in the professor rial ie 
especially ; at middle and top management levels; we es 
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called "Wornens and Work", Designed ty Vienonisly Jitsiie 
equal opportunities for men and women jy WOK ATV Nien 
jife, the program focuses On the Jollowinig gous: 
_tmproving the educational opportunities of YOU Women, 
above all in Khe promising professions spawned WY the intoy. 
mation sactely;. 
. increasing women's employment and PIOWONON prospects: 
reducing the disadvantages facing women HANG Up Key 
finns; 
~ making it easter to combine fainily and professional wor: 
reducing discrimination tn the ares of Income and Wianlfers, 
and 
~ raising the proportion of women engaged in rege 
teaching 
Women and family, In 1996, the greater proportion of Ger- 
many's population ~ just under 80 PETCONL ~ consisted of fary- 
ies with unmarried children (57 percent) or of marred eou- 
ples who were childless Or no longer had children in the 
household (23 percent), No trend towards one-child lasiilies 
is discernible yet. On the contrary; Today, couples starting # 
family are more Wikely to have two or more children than in 
years past, On the other hand, however, more and inore cov 
Pies are choosing not to have any children at all, The federal 
ANE Is aware of the importance of family promotion, 
4 maniest in ity legislation providing for the child-caising 
Nefit and child-raising leave, The child-raistig bene of 
a OOO Der Month | paid for the first pve pears alter “ae 
| Of each) Child to those Inothers of fliers wig cer 
ss False their Newborn child thermmecives, oho h- 
a * OF dO not work full thine duiritiy tat pected sie) 
Up ANA Income does not exeved Ue iputated te 
False 1 SMMAPY 2O01 new legislation goers 


ATH anid 


; “Dy top “| Hefit Comes Into force, entitling butte pai ooo ap 
3 ae “hie-taising leave simullanecioly aid yoo sp 
Bit 0 Darttime wark, ‘The aims: to restiess tbe 
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time spent taking care of sick familly menibers: This ig Jin 
portant step towards a fair assessment of work i the fami, 3 
compared with gainful activity. ; | 
Women in politics. Women have enjoyed the Hg ve : 
and the right to stand for election in ‘Germany since 1919, gs 
though the number of politically active women. is inkreasi sng 

it is still much smaller than that of men. Most of the p ‘pol 
parties have introduced quotas to increase the number ; Ot fe f 
male representatives on executive committees, re 
The percentage of women Members of the German Bundesta 
has risen from 8.4 percent: in 1980. to. 30. 9 percent today. ‘f 
Each Federal Government since 1961 has. included at least & 
one woman; in the: present: Government, five of the: 14. feder. Z 

al ministers are women. All state governments. have. ministers 

or commissioners for women’s affairs. About 1, 700 munich. z 
palities have created equality posts" or. offices 8 especialy er : 
women. . " 
Parallel to the statutory measures to establish ecjaality of ‘the set 
eS, a strong women *S movement has developed in. Germany 2 
It vehemently opposes discrimination against women. ‘This: ; 
‘movement has emerged outside the existing women’s -orgai E : 
zations and has been the driving force in: setting: ‘up ‘more a 
than around 440 centers for battered wives: and their chit ‘ 
dren: In’ 1999, the Federal Government passed an “Actio: $ 

; Plan to Fight Violence Be Abalone Wornen*, a competes 
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Youth 


Nearly one in five inhabitants of the Federal Republic (well over 
15.9 million) is under 18 years of age. About 10 percent of 
them are of foreign nationality. Just under one third of the 
total population (over 25 million) are under 27. For the great 
majority of them, opportunities in life and future prospects 
have improved considerably over the Past ten years. Especial- 
ly in the west, most young people are comfortably off in ma- 
terial terms. Their financial Prospects have never been better, 

~ and they are well supplied with consumer goods. Never be- 
fore have so many young people traveled as much as they do 
‘at present, both at home and abroad. The greatest concern of 


young people in Germany today is the problem of unemploy- 
Ment 


““pping the list of the ten most popular leisure activities 

~ aMongst young people ~ aged between 14 and 29 - is watch- 
SU TV (89 percent), followed by making phone calls (69 per. 
Ee Sent Ustening to music scored 67 percent! and joint active 
© Nes with friends 

| Pooks, while for 31 percent the computer © eu 
oa indeed, 4 computer is the most POPES atk s 
So gig ee 

They ~§ shopping lists, 


‘ oblem of Orientation, As the iniiiens > 
You a Neighborhood has declined, te 2s 
qa.) People to take matters into their awn coo 

ity = "cordingly, This is indicated by lonaet 
=e met © Wide 


, _. aening generation gap duc t (ie fact (ae | 
3 “te Pepe Increasingly take their beatings vin > ‘i ; 
iy : Peers, the growing significance ol ahaheal ek 
“hg *Dlion, and the effects of the mass media. Bult | 
He "6 Increases the pressure Lo De MOTE HlePendtene 
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ents they first turned for help, viewing the latte oe 
rather than figures of authority. cm bart 


Not all young people meet with understanding for thins 6 
Prob. s 


Jems at home or in school, of course. In many ¢ases 
links with other persons of responsibility or social = =e 
Ups — 


have been weakened, and very often these groups are r i j 
e eit. ‘ 


= 


ed by isolated young people. In this situation, they may ea; i 
Si 


succumb to modes of behavior which pose a danger to th 
em 

emergence of social and political radicalism. Attacks by. - 

young people on foreigners, especially in the east, are evi- 


dently not triggered by persona 
but by fears concerning 
life in. general and secur 
concerns are compounded by an unco 
- vague, extreme. right ideology, 
- Jence and a strong need for recoge 
with 2 narrow. outlook on life. 
The federal and state. governments 
solve to pursue suspects: with al 
them to account. Education and information, ! 
play an at least equally impor 
politically motivated acts of molence 
of the culprits. 
“Addressing the probl 
most urgent t tasks ¢ 
“this legislative period. ‘To this 


ing job training in particular: These 
nsidered mixture | of 


have. jemonstrated their t re 
] democratic means § and. brig 
tant role in the sup : 
especie coe 


em of rightwing “exererlsin is one 0 ot he | 


end, it calls. for a 
which. vigorously u sil 


Democracy and: Tolerance” W vee fe 
whose conduct is. guided. by, the: values | and: quer ane ot. 
pound py Jaws. ‘the Allian ae 


social. democratic state: 


2 important galt ag the.  wipenenrs support for 


fans at a eee 
os “puhdys”. conn 
cert at ‘Berlin’ & 
} wading 


] experiences with foreigners, | 
diminished opportunities as regards .; 


a desire for. hooligan-like vio: s 
ition at ay laies ce 


however £ can . a 
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he ederal Government I has: set. i 
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and to the community. These are some of the reasons for te | 
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ion and compliance with democratic rules, for respect to be 
accorded to the dignity of man, for tolerance and solidarity, 
However, the overwhelming majority of young people no 
longer have any sympathy whatsoever for xenophobic excess- 
es. 

youth associations and youth organizations. In Ger- 

many there are about 90 supraregional youth organizations 
and associations to which about a quarter of all young peo- 
ple belong. Many of the national associations are affiliated 
with the German Federal Youth Council, including the Young 
protestants Association, the Federation of German Catholic 
Youth Associations, the trade union youth associations, the 
state youth associations and the German Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion. The one with the largest membership is the Federation 
of German Youth Sports Associations. 

There are also political youth organizations. Most of the parties 
in the German Bundestag have youth organizations under 
their wings which belong to the Council of Political Youth As- 
sociations. Youth associations sponsored by the churches, 
unions, adult education centers, foundations and other edu- 

_ ational establishments likewise play an important role in the 

~~ political education of young people outside of school. They 

- impart knowledge of state and society, European and titers 
"tonal political affairs, and socially and politica'ls 
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J developments in the areas of cultural affviss. «C000 acevaaa ee | 
EOte and technology. The aim of politic: -" Tae 1 | 
~able Young people to make their ows" 
Social and political events and conflicts." ‘ mae } 
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Cultural youth work. Cultural education is 4 key elen 


That said; a diminishing interest in. politics is evident. 
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cation is intended to encourage them to play an ii: oe 
in shaping a free and democratic social and. Political gj ter 


the education of young people outside of school. and: de 
plays a crucial role in the development of the individual 
personality. The Federal Government therefore: Strives. to : 
sure that children and young people are exposed: to and ac» . 
tively involved in the arts and cultural activities at ‘the ean ” 
est possible age. 
The programs offered. in music schools, youth fini. clubs, the’ 
aters, dance groups, libraries, art schools. for young people, af 
museums and many other institutions show what a positive 
impact exposure to the arts and cultural activities can have’ Sy 
on the development of young people. In: numerous, cultural», 
projects, important topics such as: ecology. violence: and ‘hos’ - 
. tility to foreigners are addressed: In the. context. of: these oh 
ects, young people are able, independently, to arrive at new | 
_ insights into existing social conditions and come. to realize , 
the importance: of peaceful, democratic and cooper cate 
- duct in everyday life. ie 
The Federation of Youth Cultural. Associations is an: ‘apubrella® ‘or - 
ganization of 48 specialized associations: which | are. active pa 
.tion-wide. In over: 100, 000 projects, competitions, workshops 
‘encounters, seminars and meetings, these, specialized: aso 
_ tions organize and promote cultural. youth: -work: at the re 
oe gional, national and international. level. More: than: 12 mie 
young’ people participate in'these: activities: each: yeats = 


th, 
young people, The reason: many of them. feel that: ‘ne ott “4 
Se cal: "circus" parmayes by. the mass media: bears. dee ae | 


u Ont the whole, young, perils are. 
_ the Hutopeati Union, | Sar 


on onan ain of th < 
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ces for their later development. Victims of violence fre 
quently have low self-esteem, appear indifferent and indulge 
if aggressive acts, crime and drug abuse. Moreover, children 
yho have suffered violence at home are more likely to be 
tors of violence themselves. Such considerations 
prompted the Federal Government to anchor the tight toa 
yiolence-free upbringing in the German Civil Code in july 
2000, Moreover, the Government cares for young people by 
legislating for their protection and providing them with so- 
cia) assistance and opportunities for voluntary activities. In 
July 1997, the Federal Government - following up the 1996 
Stockholm World Congress against Commercial Sexual Ex. 
ploitation of Children ~ published a working program 
against child abuse, child pomegraphy and sex tourism. This 
program encompasses a wide range af measures pertaining 
to information and prevention, the iegal «phere, inte 
al criminal prosecution and protection of ) 


Youth 
research 
- Programs: 
school pupils 
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operating with “terre de hommes* and the Futopéy, wl 
mission, the Federal Government also works to leg " 
sensitive to the rights and protection. of childrey, © Peis 
As a rule, however, the state allows societies, assoclations, 
churches, foundations and other independent t 
take the lead in providing services pels rst i 
people. There thus emerges a 
reflect the currents of sone 


system, under which responsibilities are © delagated a end 
as possible to local institutions close to the people, is also 
manifest in the area of child and youth services. The: ‘greatay : 


proportion of the funds reuited is. provided by. the estate and, 
local authorities. i 


youth policy and promoting youth work i is the. nro 
and Youth Plan. Under this plan, DM. 192. million 1 is current: 
being spent to finance the activities of federal youth a and a 
child assistance organizations as swell: as s OuE ofschool p a i 


also given to young people’ s social education, ease’ 7 
voluntary social year and. the voluntary ecological ye 
International youth contacts a are a a bridge of Ramey 


‘young people opportunities fe ‘personal : 
able them to grasp. complex: correlations and: undets 
oF cultures. In the context of the Federa Child an 

Plan, the. Federal Government’ supports mo 


Measures in the: area of inter national out 
Addition, more tha fy! 4: 6 o i ane a 
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ple take part in the roughly 7,000 events sponsored every 
aa py the Franco-German Youth Office, which was founded 
over 35 years ago. At the beginning of 1993 the German-Pol- 
jsh Youth Office took up its work, which centers on the pro- 
motion of bilateral youth movements. In 1999, more than 
124,000 young people from Poland and Germany Participat- 
ed in programs sponsored by the German-Polish Youth Of- 
fice. TANDEM, a coordination office in Regensburg, furnishes 
information on exchanges between German and Czech 


young people. 

The European Union, too, promotes youth exchanges through 
the program “Youth for Europe“ and enables young people 
to become intimately acquainted with other countries and 
cultures through the “European Voluntary Service“. Informa- 
tion can be obtained from the International Youth Exchange 
and Visitors Service of the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Further information: 
~ Deutsch-Franzésisches Jugendwerk 
(Franco-German Youth Office) 
_ Rhondorfer Strasse 23, 53604 Bad Honnef 
Internet: http://www.dfjw.org 
: info@dfjw.org 
_. > Deutsch-Polnisches Jugendwerk 
a: S osrevbhinen Youth Office) 
Bees os Sgasse 2, 14473 Potsdam 
Bae mernet: http://www.dpjw.de 
a Ste Ea roe dPiw.org 


fo ee 


a Deus 1a, 93047 Regensburg 
fee Deutsche: Undesjugendring 

Be: oman Federal Youth Council) 
aoe meee 44, 53127 Bonn 

Iie ernet : {tp://www.dbjr.de 
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ues iA pone vermin Youth Sports Associations) 
Ahern pe else 12, 60528 Frankfurt/Main 
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POH for Suciuedueational Provision for Young Peoples 
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at “ atpeltagimieteochall der Jun 
- (Young Socialists in the SPD} 
 Wilhelmstrasse 140, 10963. Bedtin 
Internet: http www. spa.deises) 
‘Esmail: jusos@spd.de- ide ge ee 

-- Junge Union Deutschlands - estate 
‘(Young Christian Democrats of eran oe RISER 
Inselstrasse 16, 10179 Berlin, 
Internet: hitp://www.junge-union.de Shep ea 
_ Exmail: isirk ppactane x : oe Uo EBS Oe eg bg 

~— Griine Jugend uid nen eabiae  aotecay: 
(Green Alternative Youth Alliance) st beer rdera oe 
Hessische Strasse 10, 10115 Berlin © af Me Res 
Internet; http: gajb-bgs@tonline ~ ne a Ne sage te 
Email: gajbbgs@tonlinede 

~ Bundesverband der Jungen Liberaien ev. epelbeis ote 
{Federal Association of Young Liberals) Pfs oeeeh eens gah SE mae ee 
Adkerstrase 3b, 1015 Retin rakes RR eat ie Oa 

— Internationaler ju 

- Deutschiand wv, connie aie suchas de jt Dundee 


_ Enternational Youth: Exch: 
‘Seca ange and Visitors Service eof the Federal Repuotet 
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sports 


Sports are = favorite leisure-time activity in Germany. This fact 
«s reflected not only in the popularity of television broad- 
casts but also in the fact that there are more than 87,000 
dubs affiliated with the Deutscher Sportbund (DSB; German 
Sports rederation). Approximately 27 million people — nearly 
5 percent of the entire population - are members of a 
sports club, and another 12 million do sports independently 
of a dub. 

The German Sports Federation. The central sports organi- 
zation in the Federal Republic of Germany is the German 
Sports Federation, which embraces 16 regional sports federa- 

_ tions and many individual sports associations. In all the vari- 
be ous branches, there are approximately 2.6 million people 

‘Working in an honorary capacity as coaches, trainers, physio 

a therapists or officials. The western part of the oy 

- large network of facilities for mass sports and compedtive 
- Sports. There are, for instance, about 55,000 schou! : ae 
: ‘ports grounds, nearly 35,000 gy™s. and over 7,000 a 

| tid outdoor swimming pools. In the new stares, 0" 

Bee thete is still a great shortage of facilitie 
c We agent need to renovate existing fac 
that for decades all the effort went into 


country has 4 
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With more than 6.3 million members, ihe Deutscher Pisa 
Bund (DFB; German Football Federation) i is ‘by far the lane 


geal 
sports organization in Germany... Soccer is played: at thor reat 


sands of amateur clubs. It is also an immensely Popular § 
tator sport, attracting hundreds of thousands of beople tg. 
professional games every week during the regular Seasoin,: : 
The German national soccer team has won the: ‘World. ri 
three times. Sports such as tennis, golf, ice hockey and bas 
ketball are enjoying increasing popularity as well. 5 
Sports in the service of the people. ‘Most people who ‘a 
tively participate in sports do-so not’ because they: want to be 
come top-notch athletes but rather for the exercise and the: 
pleasure of taking part ina group activity. Sport i is beneficiai 
to health, compensates for our sedentary lifestyles in a hight 
technical world, Year by year, ‘more and more people are at, 
tracted to sports, and organized. sports are Providing:« ever 
greater opportunities. At the. eaverege club these, days, Pena 


At. the. 

olympic 
“Games in. : : 
‘Sydney, 
Thomas 
"Schmidt won 
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handball, volleyball, basketball, tennis and 

pletennis or take part in track and field events. Water 
rs, t00, are very popular, and there are various options 

physically disabled, senior citizens and mothers with 


for the 


| small children. 
pular and recreational sports are also promoted by the Ger- 
po 


man sports Federation’s programs. These are currently: 
“sports Are More Fun in Clubs", “Sports Clubs. Of Benefit to 
Everyone” and “Really fit". As part of the Federation’s new 
campaign “Thanks to volunteers in sports", a “Really fit for 
st program“ was offered for various sports disciplines. 
Every year, millions of sports enthusiasts take part in compe- 
titions organized by the Sports Federation. And some 750,000 
people a year have their performance in various sports test- 
ed, hoping to qualify for a coveted gold, silver or bronze 
“Sports Badge“ awarded by the German Sports Federation. 
Top-level sports. Success at modern, top-level sports requires 
a high degree of personal commitment and access to first- 
class equipment. Top athletes must not only undergo inten- 
sive training. Of equal importance to success are full health 
ee care, extensive social support and a certain measure of finan- 
i" - dal: security. National sports centers and Olympic training fa- 
YF ‘Glities afford top-notch athletes ideal training conditions as 
E Well as the necessary comprehensive back-up mIppO uniting 
| Physiotherapy, training theory expertise, emotiona! support 


i thy 


andy ; 
‘Medical care from doctors who speciaii7* ‘i: reaung at 


West 
2. tae 
a “ 
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Z ts conte 0 one should mention the Stiffais) 

Mee uilfe (Sports Aid Foundation), Estabiis: 

: Pips aS a social welfare organization a * 

‘Woves “onsiderable degree of financia! suypu'' 
nuiant Promotion of sports, Owing te 

tition, Sof the Federal Government under (he bn 

a lesen: Svernment promotion of sports conceathiGs 

ke ‘Wein tor en Sports, However, the constitetivn « abstr Pe 

: Rites, federal promotion of outstanding NS Me 

as tag when, the latter serve national interests. 1 a 

MY Gepie tive sports, the Government's aim b 10 placy least 

; mi cet athe es" in a position to perform well at (keri 

a Aitions,, Considerable state assistance 
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el. The state pioviites funds for. training and:  commpelitons 
medical care for top athletes,. for training. and. employm ot: 


coaches, for construction of apart facilities and for: Sclentitie 


stain for coapinen sports for the bed within ine 
scope of its anthorlly and: means, “ih 


“Golden Plan East" promotion program, the Federal sri | 5 

- Ment participates in the construction: of sports facilities for. es 
mass sports in the east of. the comity and the Part of. Berlin’. 

formerly part of the GDR. oie a 4 
Naturally, the Government wishes t to: lend its. support to sporting” 

activities which are free of: drugs and other: forms of: smanipu-, 

lation. Accordingly, additional funds. have. been:set aside at 

aacpping research and ‘doping analiae techniques: es 


Further fcloematiage: : 
tes ‘Deutscher Sportbund | 
: ~ (German Sports Federation) rae 
- Otto-Fleck- Schneise 12, 60528 FrankfuryMain 
Internet: http: [www dsb. de] 
E-mail: Asb@dsb, Be 


“yeisure. Leisure tine ts the result of a lenathy economte 
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Leisure and holidays 


» octal 
and political development In Germany, HY contrast, the ann 


al holiday entidement for the working POpuUlAlOn ty a BO) 


century achievement. The tradition of leisure time Is founded 


on the prosperity attained through work, It ts soclally conced. 


ed scope for personal fulfillment which encompasses civil tip: 
erties (free disposal of thie, freedom of assoclation HH frees 
dom to travel) and attords people the opportunity to engage 
‘in activites of their choice, 


The amount of leisure time depends on the tndividual’s personal 


circumstances and the demands on his or her Uline Imposed 
by work and everyday obligations, On average, a German has 


3 three to four hours of free time on weekdays, ten hours of 
a free time on Saturdays, Sundays and the nine holidays, ane 
s an annual holiday of up to six weeks, Differences between 
y the eastern and western parts of the country are qraduatly 
ee ~ disappearing, The average adult thus enjoys nearly 2,500 
- ~ hours of leisure time per year, German households have lan 


‘ ae 
t < 


ee 
ie a 
hee 


way. 
Mate = wy 


: Hons, cillture, sports or entertalnment, they ean choose [oon 


(>Sent Detween 10 and 15 percent of their disposable tieon 


Melsure pursuits, generating a total annual qurnover 


bout DM 440 billion, 
c 


~atlonal opportunities and personal initiative 


“S4rdless of whether people are interested ti travet, esos 


ride variety of high-quality options for structurtag ie 


‘SUF time: swimming pools and sports tacilities oF ever 
beaters, concert halls and clnenas, libraries aud MLE 


Ye, 
ee 


Testaurants and camping sites. In addition te udiisiey 


fee: “Tecteational facilities, people derive great enjayinent 


Pcountryside and, Increasingly, from (he (ranyperl re 
ite duking the tine they are “doting nothing’ Ger 

} hy: + 4 Wil-developed leisure industry which culers a 
. Of Gaods und services. The cauntry's recreational 
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infrastructure is also maintained by associations, nop. “Profi 
organizations and the public sector. More than five Million 
people depend - at least partially - on the leisure industry 
for their livelihood. The wealth of recreational OPPOrtunitie, 
attracts visitors, users, guests and buyers and is thus both, 
source of income for numerous providers as well as an indis 
pensable foundation for the tourism industry. A key pre. 
requisite for most recreational activities is a pleasant and jp. 
tact environment; providers therefore find themselves 
obliged to meet ever higher standards. 

Each person has his or her own preferences when it comes to 
structuring leisure time. The most popular recreational activi 
ties are watching television, listening to music and reading. 
Collecting things, artistic pursuits or playing music are also 
well-liked hobbies. But though Germans largely prefer to 
spend their leisure time within their own four walls, they also 
enjoy going out, taking a drive in the car, or riding a motorcy 
cle or a bike. “Automobile-free days” are becoming increasing 
ly popular in Germany. On such days extensive sections of 
road (for instance, the road between Bingen and Koblenz in 
the Rhine valley or the “Wine Route“ in the Rhineland Palat 
nate) are only open to bicycles. Many people parti’ ‘gate in 
sports activities, take hikes and work in the garde’. ‘st lea I 
million Germans devote their free time to helping he 


». through private and volunteer associations and c}. sigation® 
Clubs. The extraordinarily wide range of clubs and « octal 
play a particularly important role in the structurii of lebs® 
~ <Ume in Germany. They number at Jeast 345,000 a have - 
~ total membership of 70 million, Nearly one in fou! i 
el 


+ 48 member of a sports club, and over two million", 
DRT, of choral societies, There are associations of 8" arkstt" 
_staroy, collectors, dog breeders, promaters of local cult er 
ee veartiyaltsts, alloument holders and amateur wirele>s OP 1 
He 4619, ot tomention youth and women's groups: Me" nbe - 
“pins thelr hobbies but soctalize as well, some ¢! |" ae it 
ee lonsons dist play a role in, Local politics, People with wpe! 
e party: abliliithons’ conte together tn. the marksmen” 4 oe 
Pea: “ie focab historleat association, for. Instance, where | oe al 
eer ‘pileiawal contaets hit can attier the uie of the COM 
Sen the Fmperanehat Jelviuye'iime. for ‘pkople’ ‘lives is. alot ao 
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the results Of this research and makes them 
ested parties, 

rrovel, One fourth of all Germans spend their 
in thelr own country, In the north visitors ar 
North Sea and Baltic Sea coasts and islands ; 
equable sea Climate, Other popular destinations are the lake. 
land areas In Holstetn and Mecklenburg, While those interest: 
ed in hiking favor the Central Uplands and the Alps, Water 
sports enthusiasts flock to the many lakes scattered all over 
the country, Whereas those looking for romantic scenery 
choose the valleys of the Rhine, Main, Mosel, Neckar, 
Danube, Elbe and Saale rivers, 

There are nearly 100 “tourist routes", such as the 
Tale Route", the “Romanesque Route“ or the “German Wine 
Route", which take visitors away from the major traffic arter- 
ies, opening up the country’s traditional landscapes and pro- 
viding access to a great variety of attractions in idyllic old 
towns and villages, They lead through regions with breath- 
taking scenery. The best known among them is the “Roman- 
tic Route", which brings to life the Middle Ages, especially in 
the towns of Rothenburg ob der Tauber, Dinkelsbiih! and 
Nordlingen, 


; There are plenty of opportunities to meet local people at the 


available to inter- 
annual holiday 


'e drawn by the 
1S Well as by the 


“German Fairy- 


.-, Countless regional and town fairs, wine festivals and other 

ae traditional festivals. a 

i Cuisine and accommodations in the Federal Republic of Ger- as 

po Many are of a high standard, ranging from inexpensive ie 
; “Teoms on a family farm, ina private home or at a guesthouse" 


° | ‘luxury holiday parks and top-class international hotels. Por 
ee Sourmet there are an increasing number Of restaurcnis 
eRe: ch compa are favorably with their renowned internations 


ee 
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counterparts, There fs also a Wide range of regional Peciy 
tes, German wines have an excellent reputation throwgho,, 
dhe word, and the fact That Germans know @ thing or tye . 
about brewing beer hardly needs mentioning. The German, 
appreciate foreign food as well: Even in the country’s sTMalie 
towns and villages, V jsitors will find restaurants featuring ip 
ternational cuisine, 

Tourist travel, Germany's well-developed transport network 
simplifies travel to and throughout the country by rail, rag 
or even waterway. Not only hikers have a wide variety of we. 
marked routes of all lengths to choose from: Germany is a 
easily accessible to cyclists, thanks to the many bike paths 
that have been specially constructed for this purpose. In the 
aast German states, the tourism infrastructure is rapidly be 
ing improved. Especially the lakeland and coastal regions 
Brandenburg and Mecklenburg-Western Pomerania now & 
fer water sports enthusiasts and nature lovers 4 multitude & 

i attractive options. 

: i _ The formalities for foreign visitors are straightforw ard, Ci 
"gf many countries can now enter Germany as tour's for v? 
eo to three months without a visa. There are no rest! rictions ©" 
ne Bs the amount of foreign exchange which may be © sought int 
of taken out of the country. 


ans vacationing abroad tend to favor Spain, tals and Av 
ms an ce. the 


tizens 


ae _ tia as holiday destinations, followed by Greece. ° 

ey Netherlands and Switzerland. Roughly half of @ 
2 | book an organized holiday through a tour ope!" 

oe ‘Germans spent DM 89 billion on travel abroad. 

“The German. National Tourist Board (GNTB). ~ Fo 

by the Federal Government as Germany's nation! net 

Jaepeeeons the GMT: works worldawide to proms 


all G Le et rman 


Hiking in the 
fall in the 
Sauerland 
Federal Republic as an attractive tourist destination. Its 27 of- 
foes and Gsimibuiion agencies abroad see themselves as pro- 
jesional partners of the tourism industry. They ensure that 
Geman tourist offerings are featured in the catalogs of for- 
eign tour organizers. The GNTB’s joint stand enables small 
end medium-sized members of the German tourism industry 
i6 participate in important specialized trade fairs and fairs 
open to the General public. Since January 1, 1999, the GNTB 
has aiso Deen responsible for supra-regional domestic market- 
ing. This new task involves 2 host of activities since Ger- 
-Many’s states represent highly attractive destinations for long 
aad short stays in Europe. 


acts iabemisin: 
~ Deatsctie Zertrale far Tourismus 


: tees: hétp: www DeutscherTourismusverband.de 
Ratti DeatscherTourismusverbandétonline. de 
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Churches and 
religious communities 


More than 55 million people in Germany belong to a Christian 
church. 27.4 million are Protestants, 27.4 million are Roman 
Catholics, and a minority belong to other Christian denom- 
inations. 

There is no state church in Germany. In other words, there are 
no ties between state and church administrations and hence 
no control of the churches by the state. The churches and 
several other religious communities have the status of inde 
pendent public-law corporations. The relationship between 
church and state is that of a partnership which is subject t 
the Basic Law and governed by concordats and agreement. 
The state finances part of the cost of certain church establis* 
ments, such as kindergartens and schools. The churches a 
empowered to levy taxes on their members, whic! 45 4 rule 
are collected by the state against reimbursement © COS“: The 
clergy are trained mainly at state universities, ane ‘i 
churches have a say in appointments to chairs o! ‘! — 

The social and charitable commitment of the churche: * 9" al 
gral part of public life in Germany. Their work is :1<'SP¢” 
able in hospitals, old people’s homes, nursing hol s, seh0® 
and training centers, and in the provision of couls« sing an 
care in all situations in life, 

The Evangelical Church in Germany (EKD), T)< 
- eaRumMUNity of 24 largely independent Lutheran, Re". 
and United regional churches, Chureh administau* regi 
are not identical with the territories of Germany's * ae? ue 
EKD'smain legislative body is the Synod, its chiet woth 
Rady the Conncil, Member churches participate ti U'° . a 
af the EXD through the Church Conference. The Che on I 
fice in: ‘Hanover fo Hts Cental administrative headge' 
Bvangebical, ‘ “huirety Wi & inenihes ef the World Cowl: ‘He 
‘Chanies, as caopeaaies Clos y wad Whe Kopaith & gibt 
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rhe catholic Church, Until 1994, the Catholic Chureh was at: 
videat up inte 23 dioceses, tive of which were archdioceses. 
asa result of the reorganiaadion that followed the reunitica 
tion af Germany, there are now 27 dioceses (seven archal: 
oceses), Germany's bishops and archbishops, more than 70 in 
al, consult together at the spring and autumn assemblies of 
the German Bishops’ Conterence, which has a secretariat in 
Bonn. 

The impetus trom the Second Vatican Council for the involve. 
ment of the Catholic laity in church attairs is translated into 
action by elected lay representatives, Together with approxi: 
mately 140 Catholic associations and institutions, they form 
the Central Committee of German Catholics. The visits af 
Pope John Paul Il to the Federal Republic in 1980, 1987 and 
1996 evoked a tremendous response and stimulated both the 
ecumenical movement and the dialoque between chureh and 
State, 

Joint action. Through their dedicated involvement in Ger- 
many’s social and political development, the two large Christ- 
ian churches contributed decisively to the restoration of 
democratic structures after 1945, The churehes, in particular 

~. the Protestant Church also played an important part in the 
Peaceful revolution in the GDR, 

| The churches in Germany address the public in many ways, pub- 
lishing documents on topical issues and other information, 
a Their 1997 joint publication concerning the economic and 
ire “social situation in Germany, for example, prompted wide- 
Pe: Spread discussion, Worthy of special mention are the two lay 
Bi Movements, the German Catholic Convention and the Ger- 


* Man Protestant Church Convention, which meet every (wo 
Wan, but alternately. 
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Charitable works are carried out by Caritas Germany of the 
Catholic Church and the Social Service Agency of the Exp 
Both churches are actively involved in development tiny 
tance. The major church aid organizations are funded 
untary donations. The Protestant “Bread for the World 
the Catholic “Misereor" and “Adveniat“ have together Collec, 
ed billions of marks for emergency relief and long-term de. 
velopment measures, In the spring of 1993, the Catholic te. 
lief organization “Renovabis* was founded, which SES itself 
as an action program for solidarity with the countries of 
Southeastern and Eastern Europe. In 1994, the Protestant 
churches initiated the annual donation campaign “Hope for 


Eastern Europe“, which is designed to help these countries 
help themselves. 


by Vol. 
"and 


Other religious communities. A number of other Christian 
communities are represented in the Federal Republic as well: 
the Orthodox churches in Germany, the Old Catholic Church 
and the free churches. The Orthodox churches in Germany 
have a membership of 1.15 million. After the First Vatican 
Council of 1870, the Catholic Diocese of Old Catholics in Ge 
many was founded in 1873 by those believers who had beet 
excommunicated as a result of their refusal to accept the . 
dogmas of papal infallibility and papal supremacy ‘n matte 

| of ecclesiastical law, Today the Old Catholic Chur. nas 58 
- parishes in Germany with a total membership o! 2 2U! 
if $0,000. Among the free churches are the Union © =vange* " 
‘eal Free Churches (Baptist Union), the Union of f° EV" 
_ deal Churches, the German Mennonite Church, tlic Ss" 
Hon af Christian Fellowship Mihtheim/Ruhr, the United 
~ Methodist Church, the Salvation Army, the Chureh of th ‘ 
; Nazarene - the Union of Pentecostal Free Churches. (he M 
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vian Church and the Seventh-Day Adventists, The Association 
of Protestant Free Churches in Germany has a membership of 
more than 280,000, 
in 1983, about 530,000 Jews lived in the German Reich, After the 
National Socialist genocide, only a few thousand people of 
jewish origin remained in Germany. Today the Jewish com- 
munities have nearly 100,000 members. Many of them have 
come here in the past few years from the countries of the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Berlin has the largest Jewish community 
{more than 11,000 members), followed by Munich (7,200) and 
Frankfurt/Main (6,600), Overall membership is expected to 
continue to increase. Since the unification of Germany, Jew- 
ish communities with rich traditions in eastern Germany, 
such as those in Dresden and Leipzig, have once again been 
able to develop an active community life. The national organ- 
ization of the Jewish communities is the Central Council of 
‘Jews in Germany, 
“The: presence of many foreign workers and their families has 
greatly increased the importance of religious communities 
Which were previously barely represented in Germany. This is 
especially the case with Islam. Today, approximately three 
Pet million Muslims from 41 nations live in the Federal a 
‘i a Turkish Muslims form the largest group, followed by Musiin 
rs : from former Yugoslavia, the Arab states, and southern Gad 


_ SOutheastern Asia, tag 
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Mass media 
and public opinion 


Article 5 of the Basic Law guarantees freedom of opinion ang 
freedom of the press and also the right to obtain informz;- 
from generally accessible sources. There is no censorship. 7 
International Press Institute in Vienna describes the Federz 
Republic as one of the few countries where the state respec 
the strong position of a free press. 

Diversity of the media. People have a choice of many diffe. 
ent and competing media. Daily papers alone sold about ast 
million copies a day at the end of 1999. More than 230 rac: 
programs are produced in Germany; over 30 television chat 
nels can be received by the average household. /t present 
more than 39 million television sets and about “+ million * 


dios are officially registered. On average, Germ:.> over the 
age of 14 devote more than 5.5 hours a day fo * dia prot 
ucts: newspapers (30 minutes), the radio (2.5 hows) and 
vision (2.5 hours). Supply is increasing constant: only ve 
the m 


one percent of the population are not reached ©) 


at all. The great majority regularly use at least 6/9 media: ; 


) Sources of news. The mass media obtain their material 
pe News agencies at home and abroad, from their ow? aie 
spondents and from direct research, The radio and tele" 
Bo networks have offices in all major cities around the W a 
___. do the large newspapers. A number of news agencle 
tome rehensive coverage of German news. The leading ‘ 
a ~Mestic news agency is the Deutsche Presse-Agen! r ‘ie 
-Ouer ‘news agencies include the Deutscher pepese! ie! A 
© dddp), the Associated Press (AP), Reuters (rir) and AS" a 
aes Trainee Press (ALP). dpa Supplies all German daily Ne 
AP, rir and AFP can base (heir German-language © ri 
Fe 3 : the’ globat networks of their | Parent companies in che 
a States, the D Unit ad Kingston and: France... 
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jects. They include the Protestant Press Service (epd), the 
catholic News Agency {KNA) and the Sports Information Ser- 
vice (sid). Agencies like the Vereinigte Wirtschaitsdienste 
(ywd) also provide information for private companies and 
pusiness organizations. 

Various associations, public authorities, parties, companies, etc. 
have their own press departments which, like outside agen- 
cies, keep information flowing to the mass media. This is 
done by means of news conferences, press releases, mailings, 
picture services and briefings for journalists. 

jt is also part of the journalist's daily routine to research topics of 
his own choosing. Public authorities in the Federal Republic 
of Germany are required to provide journalists with informa- 
tion within the framework of the law. There are nearly 1,200 
accredited correspondents in Bonn and Berlin. They are 
members of the Federal Press Conference or the Foreign 
Press Association, both of which are entirely independent of 
the authorities, 

The Press and Information Office of the Federal Gov: 
ernment (BPA) acts as an intermediary between the gov 
erninent and the public, The system differs from that of some 
other countries in that the Government Spokesman ts always 
the guest of the Federal Press Conterence when he briets 
Bonn's journalists on the policies of the Federal Government. 

~ He goes to the press, not vice versa. This also applies to news 

conferences given by the Federal Chancellor and the federal 
ministers in conjunction with the Federal Press Conference. 
The Press and Information Office of the Federal Government | 
Asalso responsible for keeping the Federal President, the Fed- 

-€ral Government and the Bundestag informed about “pub- 
lished Opinion” in Germany and abroad. In order to do this, 
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it evaluates the services of 21 news agencies and Mon} 
radio and over 35 television programs from home and 
abroad. 

Public opinion research. In addition to the opinions pub. 
lished in the media and direct contact with the COUNLTY’s cy 
zens, public opinion research is an important instrument for 
ascertaining the basic attitudes, expectations, hopes anq 
wishes of the public at large. Its advantage lies in the general 
validity of its findings, provided the surveys use a sufficiently 
large and representative sample. Its limitations lie in the 
short-lived nature of its findings: These reflect current moods 
and trends which may be subject to rapid change. 

Public opinion research in Germany is conducted exclusively by 
private institutes. The Federal Government, the state govern 
ments and the political parties team up with theese institutes 
on their surveys. Plurality is important in order t 9btain an 
objective picture of public opinion, for experience ‘as show! 
that the results of surveys are strongly influenced by the 
wording of questions and the manner in which they are 
posed. Here, the public opinion research institutes 90 theis 
own different ways. 

In the case of political opinion research, it has proved particule? 
ly informative to ask identically-worded questions aga!" a 
again at regular intervals. These are reliable indicato!s of 
trends because they reveal changes in the public mood ° 
time and thus permit relatively accurate evaluation o — 

__ Tent data. Such questions and methods are primarily et 

assess the basic attitudes and values of the public at a it 


‘Surveys have shown that people in united Germany a cee 
fed to peace and freedom, Specifically, they wish (© ae 
European unification and intensify cooperation espert in 

with the tieighboring countries of Eastern Europe: atk wit 

‘Portance continues to be attached to Germany's tl", 

the United States, The policy of pursuing an equil#l 0. 


_ Anée between the interests of industrial countsles Ot 


Sl devsloping countries likewise enjoys widespread 
lng al), rr re 
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The press 


Newspapers enjoy great popularity in the Federal! Republic. In 
terms of the number of newspapers per 1,000 inhabitants, 
Germany ranks sixth in Europe behind Norway, Finland. Swe 
den, Switzerland, Austria and the United Kingdom. Some 78 
percent of the population read a newspaper every day for an 
average of 30 minutes. Despite stiff competition from radio 
and television, newspapers have held their own and kept in 
step with the times: At the beginning of 2000, 176 newspe- 
pers offered online news on the Internet 

Local and regional daily newspapers predominate. On workdays 

355 newspapers appear in the old and new states. They pub- 

lish 1,576 local and regional editions in 135 offices. The total 

. circulation is about 24.6 million. “Bild* is the German daily 

- with the largest circulation (4.24 million a day). The editions 

Of “Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung* constitute the biggest- 

~ selling subscription paper (see table, p. 512). The large na- 

==. tional dailies “Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung” and “Die ma 

ae Welt* have smaller circulations but considerable influence on a “e 

os Political ‘and business leaders. The same is true of “Sud- 

‘deutsche Zeitung’, “Frankfurter Rundschau”, and “Handeis 
-Diatt*, which have an impact far beyond the regions in \ hich 

7 they are published. Other important opinion leaders are Ure 

, ‘Weekly’ Bewihapers “Die Zeit“, “Die Woche* and the “Rheisi- 


Thepress. 
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scher Merkur“, as well as the news magazines “Der s 
and “Focus”. These offer background information, Ke Get 
and reports. There are also Sunday newspapers sith a 
am Sonntag“, “Welt am Sonntag", “Sonntag Aktuell" , il 
“Frankfurter Allgemeine Sonntagszeitung", Four Bene 
dailies appear seven days a week, as do several daily ney, 
pers in other cities. . 

Numerous foreign-language newspapers also print a Separate ¢¢, 
tion especially for Germany. 

Periodicals. Nearly 10,000 periodicals are published in Ger. 
many. Professional and technical journals are the genre with 
the largest number of publications (3,450). The approximate 
ly 1,800 general-interest magazines have a total circulation« 
143 million; in addition to the news magazines, periodical 
with particularly large circulations include the radio and te- 
evision magazines, topical illustrated magazines such as 
“Stern” and “Bunte", and women’s magazines. More and 
more readers are also turning to special-interes* publication 
focusing on a single subject such as tennis, sailing: stock tt 
ing, computers or electronic entertainment equipment. othe 
periodicals include the church magazines, Cus‘: yer mage 
zines (more than 2,300) and free papers. One third of A ., 
periodicals market is accounted for by various organi 3 


rwe 
and associations. The motoring magazine “ADAG ee 4s! 


published by the Allgemeiner Deutscher Automobilclu? New 


circulation of about 13 million, the largest in Germany 0 
paper stands in the major cities also carry a lars¢ selet 
foreign newspapers and periodicals. ows" 
Press concentration, The number of independent ad «1h 
ag0S- 
pers in Germany has fallen steadily since the mid! : ue 


- publishers with the greater financial and technica 


— 


que henAS AV] 


have heen able to HOmiiale vatlone reglouil pinhole. A lances 
percentage OE The local dally ewapapers obtinn Hehe inten) 
al (oxceph Tor loent newa) Toni ane outalde: editorial Uilflen. fle 
SHOOT Te Gone TE TET With teehiitent Or te 
die to He Titredneton ob computers and otate Neve 
printing eehnotogy, ANOUGH thle has eu PROUT ON Cote, 
newpaper wee AT) prinely dependent on HAVer Nabi bor 
thet eeonOnie MHEVIVAL, ADOUE 65 percent of revenues are 
qeneraled by ACVer HAIG nd HHOHE IS percent ly intel 
Hon anid sales, 

the major publishing companias, leona Heyelopinente 
have led to The formation ob large publiating houses, Agel 
Springer Verlag AG commands over 40 percent of the dilly 
newapaper marke (due largely tothe high elreulaton of 
"Wild"), A» regards sunday papers, Axel Springer AG is alist 
without competion with "Well am Sonntag" and “Hild am 
Sonntag’, Heonomle and journaliste power la alo concentra 
ed inthe publishing qroup of the "Westdeutsche Aligemetie 
Zeitung", the SOddeuticher Verlag Group, the Verlag M, Due 
Mont Schauberg, the publishing qroup of the “frank urter 
Migemelne Zeitung" and the Holtzbrinek Group, Lkewlse in 
portant in terms of economle power and fournallste etter 
liveness are the publishers of periodicals (espectally general 
Interest magazines), led by the Bauer Verlag Group, Gruner s 
Jahr, the Burda Group and the Axel Springer Publishing 
Group, The German media corporation with the largest 
turnover ~ and the third-largest media fir in the world | is 
Bertelsmann AG, which has global operations, 


Press rights, Press rights are governed by the press laws of the 


Mates, which are consistent on baste Issues such ao the right 
Of journalists to refuse to disclose thelr sources of informe 
_ Hon and the night of persons who have been the subject of 


Oo. Feporting to have 9 counterstatement published, Print niedta 


ce ie required to exercle due care and to lndicate the ite anid 


te x addsers Of the publication, the date of issue, the names of 


7 Sh Overs and editors, ete, Publivhers and Journalists exer 
se. 6eeontro) through the German Press Counce, whieh 


be Wnkg td charges Of negligence and unethical conduct, 


oo Though Its views are not bindiig, it makes strong tee of the 
— SCO eed) Open to it, the most severe ol whieh ty pub 
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pei: TH cutssare ot Ate press organ ti question, 
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Surther information: as 

~ Bundesverband Deutscher Zeitungsverieger (BDZV)}. . 
(Association of German Newspaper Publishers} : 
Riemenschneiderstrase 10, 53175 Bonn 
internet: httpy Awww. bdzv.de 
E-mail: bdzv@bdzv.de 

~ Verband Deutscher Zeitschriftenverieger (VDZ} 
{Association of German Periodical Publishers} 
Winterstrasse 50, 53177 Bonn 
E-mail: info@vdzde “Ys 

~ Deutscher journalistenverband (D]V) 
(German journalists Association) 
Bennauerstrasse 60, 53115 Bonn 
internet. http:/ fwww.djv.de 
E-mail: divédjv.de 

— 1G Medien 


eStrasse 8, 53111 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.Presserat.de Kare 
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Radio and television 


The public broadcasting corporations. In 2000, the Fed- 
eral Republic had ten regional broadcasting corporations, 
one broadcasting corporation organized under federal law, 
the national television network Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen 
(ZDF) based on an agreement among all Germany’s states, 
and the public corporation DeutschlandRadio. 

The largest broadcasting station is Westdeutscher Rundfunk 
(Cologne) with about 4,400 staff, while the smallest are Ost- 
deutscher Rundfunk Brandenburg (Potsdam) and Radio Bre- 
men with about 640 and 610 staff respectively. 

The others are Bayerischer Rundfunk (Munich), Hessischer Rund- 
funk (Frankfurt/Main), Norddeutscher Rundfunk (Hamburg), 
Saarlandischer Rundfunk (Saarbriicken), Sender Freies Berlin 
(Berlin), Sidwestrundfunk (Baden-Baden, Mainz, Stuttgart) 
and Mitteldeutscher Rundfunk (Leipzig). Some of them cater 
for the states in which they are located; others supply pro- 
grams for several states. Each broadcasts several radio pro- 
grams. The regional corporations form the Association of 
Public Broadcasting Corporations in the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 6ffentlich-rechtlichen 
Rundfunkanstalten der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, ARD). 
Together they operate a nationally transmitted television pro- 
Stam called “Erstes Deutsches Fernsehen* (Channel One) for 
Which they all provide material, In addition, they produce 
their own “Channel Three" TV programs, which can be 
viewed regionally or in some cases received nationally via 
Satellite or cable, Bayerischer Rundfunk also broadcasts the 
@ducational Ty program “Alpha*. 

The Mainz-based Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen transmits the 
_ wthel Two" program nationwide, Aside from its participa- 
Son in DeutschlandRadio, it is a television-only station, the 

Argest jn Europe, Since 1997, ARD and ZDF have also jointly 
*Ponsored two specialized public television channels: 
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“Phoenix", featuring events and documentaries, and « 
Kinderkanal’, offering programs for children, 

The radio station DeutschlandRadio was founded in 1993 
through the transfer of the rights and obligations of the ¢ 
tions Deutschlandfunk and RIAS Berlin. It is jointly tinanceg 
by ARD and ZDF and is headquartered in Cologne anq Bertin 
Since 1 January 1994, DeutschlandRadio has been broadcas, 
ing two radio programs which focus on information and cy, 
ture and have no advertising. Deutsche Welle (DW) is the 
only federal radio station. It is financed largely by federal 
funds and has a statutory obligation to produce and broad. 

an cast radio programs for foreign consumption which give for. 

‘ioe eign audiences a comprehensive and well-balanced picture of 
political, cultural and economic life in Germany. Another one 
of its functions is to present and explain German positions on 
important issues. 

Self-regulation and freedom of broadcasting corpore 
tions. Generally speaking, three regulatory bodies are re 
sponsible for monitoring and managing Germany’s public 
broadcasting corporations: the Broadcasting Council, the Aé 
ministrative Council and the corporation’s director. As repre 
sentatives of social groups, members of the Broadcasting 
Council act in the interests of the general public and moni 
the public broadcasting corporations on behalf of the ele 
torate. Members are elected by the state governments or are 
#ppointed directly by the political parties, religious comme" 
nities as well as organizations within the business commu 
ity and cultural life, Broadcasting Council members advbe 
the corporation director on program content and ensule . 
compliance with the basic regulations governing progr i 
The Administrative Council determines the budget ane . 
lors the management of the broadcaster, Its membe” are 

y{ardely elected by the Broadcasting Council while (he a 

Bppoints the director, The director manages the proads a 


(9 afl 
ey? vorporation i . ; oad 
pe OTporavion in keeping with the resolutions of the DF” 


. “ e * - é aa : ir’ : vt “ 
Wig ahd administrative councils. Not only is the dire’ . yb 
sponsible for the Program, he is pe ye 
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also answerable ¢ 
He. Public broadcasting corporations are obliged t@ & rT 
their programs show no bids towards a particular pou : ut 
opinion and that program content reflects a balane’® “oi 
The Jack of bias requirement Ls designed to prevent phe ad 
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sided influence of public opinion, but does not affect the 
right of each individual program director to express his own 
opinion. However, in allowing diversity of opinion, the public 
proadcasting corporation must see to it that the various 
views are presented in a balanced and appropriate manner. 

Radio and television programs. Each regional corporation 
broadcasts several radio programs targeted towards specific 
audiences. Currently, ARD broadcasters offer over 50 Ger- 
man-language radio programs. These are supplemented by 
two programs broadcasted nationwide by DeutschlandRadio, 
providing a broad variety of shows in fields such as current 
events, politics, regional affairs, entertainment, education, 
music, sports, drama and opera. Most broadcasters run scien- 
tific and literary series as well. Their orchestras and choral 
groups enrich Germany’s cultural life. Finally, special programs 
for foreign workers are broadcasted in their own languages. 

In the nationally transmitted ARD and ZDF television programs, 
daily news updates, political reporting, home and foreign af- 
fairs documentation, television plays, films and entertain- 
ment play a big part. For their foreign coverage, both ARD 
and ZDF maintain extensive correspondent networks and stu- 
dios of their own in many countries all over the world. 

ARD and ZDF also participate in Eurovision’s international ex- 
change, mostly for sporting events. They regularly contribute 
to the news pool of the European Broadcasting Union. ZDF 
and six other European networks produce films falling under 
the Category of entertainment through the European Film 
Production Community. 

Channel Three television programs are transmitted regionally 

-. and also via satellite and cable by the ARD corporations. 

They focus on regional affairs ranging from politics to cul- 


Political 

Os talk show 
-. "3 zwel eins" 
‘Broadcast by 
*. Hessischer 
Rundfunk 
Frankfurt) 
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sae Naat of tein 50 regularly broadcast televisigy, fo ! 
schinals sch well as further education courses at Various : 
In addition, ARD and ZDF produce jointly with othe; Eur iy 
pean partners the two cultural channels “arte* and “3. oh 
Financing. The public broadcasting corporations obtain tive 
of their funds from user fees paid by owners of radios ang te 
evision sets. ARD and ZDF also depend on income from coy, 
mercial advertising. Compared with private broadcasters, 
public broadcasters are allotted very limited time for com. 
mercial spots. Television rights, especially for the transmis. 
sion of sporting events such as soccer or tennis, have become 
very expensive. As a result, all sports broadcasts — and pro- 
grams in other sectors as well — are meanwhile sponsored by 
financially strong companies who are in return permitted to 
display their company logo on the screen at times other than 
». those allotted for advertising. Broadcasters are obliged tore 
port their projected funding needs to the Commission for the 
Monitoring and Evaluation of the Financial Requirements 0 
_ the Broadcasting Corporations. The latter independent body 
determines the financial requirements according to necessit} 
efficiency and economy. The state parliaments which make 
the final decision have only a limited right of examinatio™ 


: . tc 
owing to the fact that government is duty-bound not to int 
fere in radio and television. 


‘ ae . i 
i Private television and radio. The public corporations ya 
Pag 

ba to contend with competition on a countrywide scale start? 
as j “ . e 
: 


. : 4 : : 0) 
first privately financed German television broadcasting i 
pany. 1984 also saw the launch “RTL plus Deutschlat 
F 


RTL", Cologne) whose first broadcasts were made from 
pel’ 


embourg. Other private broadcasters include “Pros!® 
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ent", «yOX", “RTL 2", “super RTL", “tm3", “Kabel 1", “Pre. 
miere” and “VIVA". RTL and SAT.1 focus primarily on sports, 
entertainment and feature films but also offer high-caliber 
olitical programs. ProSieben concentrates mainly on feature 
films; DSF is a special-interest channel devoted to transmis- 
sion of national sporting events; n-tv and N24 are news chan- 
nels; VIVA offers only music, Super RTL was the first televi- 
sion channel to focus primarily on programs for children. 
premiere World is the first pay TV channel in Germany and 
can only be received via a special decoder. 
The programs of private broadcasters are transmitted via satellite 
and cable and can also be received via terrestrial frequencies. 
A number of foreign TV programs can be received nation- 
wide via satellite and cable as well. The private television sta- 
tions are operated by consortia, mostly of media companies. 
ProSieben, which was transformed into a stock corporation in 
1997, is the first German television broadcaster to have its 
shares traded on the stock exchange. In contrast to the pub- 
lic corporations, private radio and television broadcasters ob- 
tain revenue largely from advertising. In 1998, they generat- 
ed a net advertising turnover of approximately DM 8.0 billion 
with a work force of about 10,500 permanent employees. 
in 1991, there were already 100 private radio stations, but only a 
few of them offered a full program catering for a whole state; 
by 1999 their number had increased to about 180. The law 
Se requires local radio stations to cater for wide-ranging public 
fe tastes. The Federal Constitutional Court has ruled that private 
f x » fadio broadcasters, like the public corporations, may not in- 
_. fluence public opinion one-sidedly. Their programs must re- 
Bec lect diversity of opinion to a certain extent. The private 
Be: ‘ broadcasters are subject to legal supervision by the regional 
Be : Media authorities, which are responsible among other things 
ae for licensing private broadcasters, monitoring programming 
ae and ensuring diversity of opinion, In 1993, the private televi 
e, Slon broadcasters founded the Freiwillige Selbstkontrotle 
Ae, Femsehen ev, (FSF), an organization for the voluntary self: 
. Megulation of television within the framework of legal protec 
© Ribeas for children and young people, 
Spence “sasting Infovation, New technology has considerably 
BS. Shanged the broadcasting landscape in Germany. In 1999, 
pha: #boUt 18 million German households were linked up to the 
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Deutsche Telekom AG 
network which | has 
‘proadband ae 1982. In addition, around three million 
been laying sine ‘ecess to cable TV via independent net ope, 


households have iso be received directly via satellite wig, 


‘ams can a 
vase parabolic dish antenna. By 1999, roughly 12 mij. 
the a 


jion households in Germany had installed dish antennas and 
on iqnals from geo-stationary satellites. Techno- 
noe nie especially the digitalization of trans- 
oem sien hav set in motion a process of as yet in- 
valet dimensions aimed at the melding of —— 
cations, information and radio technologies, a seta Ww “4 
has spawned special-interest TV, pay TV, video on deman 
and teleshopping, to name but a few examples. ao 
Both the public and private broadcasting corperaugn offer “te | 
text”, a service using the normal television signal. 26 Ger- 
man-language teletext channels now appear on the _ 
on call, offering some 10,000 pages of news, weather ee 
tips for consumers, etc. Information on all broadcasters an 
programs is also posted on the Internet. 
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: urther information: 
_ \* —Arbeitsgemeinschaft der 6ffentlich-rechtlichen Rundfunkanstalte 
> Bundesrepublik Deutschland (ARD) ic of 
i } (Association of Public Broadcasting Corporations in the Federal ReP ue 
é Germany) 
Bertramstrasse 8, 60320 Frankfurt/Main 
Internet: http://www.ard.de 
E-mail: info@ard.de 
~ Zweites Deutsches Fernsehen (ZDF) 
(German Television Channel Two) 
Postfach 4040, 55100 Mainz 
~~ RTL 
Aachener Strasse 1036, 50858 Cologne 
Internet: http://www. rtl.de 
Lanail: webmaster@rtl.de 
~ SAT. 
Oberwallstrasse 6-7, 10117 Berlin 
Internet: bitp://www.satlde 
E-mail: Yasinin, Harow@sat1.de i 
‘Deutsche Welle 
Postfach, 50588 Cologne 
Internet: htp://www.dwelle.de 
banal; into@dwelle.de 
Verband Privater Rundtunk und Telekommunikation (VPRT) OY aie’) 


{Association of Private Broade; Compe 
mr. # adcasters an ations > 
Husgstrasse 69, 53}77 Bonn and Telecommunications 


Internet: Up: /Wwww.vpride 
banall: vpr@ypitde 


Heiwilige Setbstkontrolle Fermsehen eV, 


(Organization for We Volustary SelfReaulatt testaiony: 
Rauchstiasse 18. 10787 Berlin ¥ Aeliwesrulatjon oF Telqaeios! 
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Education 
and training 


Schools 


In 1998, 12.7 million pupils received instruction from roughly 
720,800 teachers at 52,000 schools in Germany. The Basic 
Law guarantees everyone the right to self-fulfillment and the 
right freely to choose his or her school or place of training as 
well as his or her occupation or profession. It thus follows 
- that the goal of educational policy in the Federal Republic of 
_.. Germany is to afford every individual the best possible oppor- 
_. \@unities to receive the kind of education that is commensu- 
Be Tate with his or her abilities and interests. As an industrial 
Beet country that is short of raw materials, Germany is largely de- 
e me pendent on’a skilled labor force and therefore invests heavily 
me in'education, in 1997, gross public spending alone for schools 
‘ d * @nd higher education institutions (including financial assist- 
“ie tice for school pupils and university students) (otaled ap- 
_ Proximately DM 163.9 billion. 
tutory y basis. According to Article 7 of the Basic Law, the 
‘Spee system. is under the supervision of the state, On 
,. Aseaiint of (he country's federal struct 
5, os A shisted by. the federal and the state g 
+. dion @id administration in the field of 
a Anently: fan witha ‘the purview of thes 
pe ae ally whe uf tie school system, higher education, adult edu- 
ce ne sed wontinulyy education: ‘Comiion and comparable 
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basic structures of the states’ school systems are ensureg 
through the “Agreement between the States of the Federay 
Republic of Germany for the Standardization of the Schoo} 
System" of 14 October 1971. This agreement Covers such mat. 
ters as compulsory schooling, organization, recognition of 
certificates, etc. 
The Standing Conference of the Ministers of Education and Cu. 
tural Affairs of the Lander in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (KMK) has adopted supplementary accords providing 
for greater harmonization of the school systems as well as 
recognition of certificates awarded by general-education and 
-», vocational schools in all the states. The main task of the KMK 
"» is to ensure mobility for parents within Germany. At the 
same time, the Lander intend to provide for more variety in 
' . education in the future. 
ey ‘Compulsory schooling. School attendance is compulsory 
| from the ages of six to 18, i.e. for 12 years. To satisfy the com 
pulsory schooling requirement, pupils must attend a full-time 
school for nine (in some states ten) years and thereafter at 
tend a part-time vocational school (Berufsschule) to satisfy 
the compulsory vocational schooling requirement unless they 
continue their schooling at a full-time general-education of 
vocational secondary school. Attendance at all public schools 
is free of charge. Educational materials, especially textbooks 
are also frequently provided free of charge or on loan: wher 
possession of such materials passes to the pupils, pare"® moa} 


. 2 ; tr 
be required to contribute to the costs on the basis of the it 
come, 


to is erate 
The Basic Law also guarantees the right to establish ane oPe™ 
oF private schools, If these schools are alternatives to publi® « 
nt schools, they are subject to state approval, Alternauve sch 


preparing gs 
‘xmas até 
kinderg9! 
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ye no authority to administer examinations and issue re- 

rt cards and certificates pursuant to the provisions in effect 
for public schools until they have been awarded state recog- 
nition by the educational authorities of the states. Private 
schools enrich the educational spectrum and receive finan- 
cial support from the states. More and more pupils in Ger- 
many are attending private schools; during the 1998-9 school 
year, enrollment at the country’s 3,793 private general-educa- 
tion and vocational schools totaled about 625,000. 43.2 per- 
cent of the pupils attending private general-education 
schools were enrolled at grammar schools (Gymnasium), 12.7 
percent at Free Waldorf Schools and 10.5 percent at private 
special schools. 

Preschool education in Germany is provided in kinder- 
gartens, institutions which are not part of the public school 
system but instead fall under child and youth services. Most 
of them are run by churches, charitable organizations and 
municipalities, some by firms or associations. Kindergarten 
staff focus their efforts on creating a learning environment 

re _-ina social setting that will further the development of chil- 

_. dren into responsible members of society. The kindergarten 
 {Sintended to support and supplement the education and up- 

as bringing provided by the family and compensate develop- 

_- Mental deficiencies in order to afford children a broad range 

ee of opportunities for education and development. Children 

i ; largely learn through play. As a rule, children attend kinder- 

“~ Garten only in the morning. Only some of the kindergartens 

.°- Offer all-day care, 

pie ot January 1996, children have had a legal right to a place in 

a a 4 kindergarten and since January 1999, this right has applied 

*, . “Nonditionally, New kindergartens and child care establish- 

er ‘Ments are being constructed so that by the end of 1998, all 

Bee. «Shildren in. Germany should be able to exercise this legal 

lp 2 Tight, ‘Attendance remains voluntary, however. Parents pay 

+ *ntributions for kindergarten attendance which are gradu- 

a8) “ted according to their income. In 1998, approximately 78 

Patent of all children in Germany between the ages of three 

a 3 Cae even attended Kindergartens or day nurseries. 

pce y EOL System, At the age of six, children enter primary 


ee 


ae ana ol Grandschute, In general it lasts four years, in Berlin 
Be! cs ndenburg six years, In most states, work in the first 
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Basic Structure of the Educational System 4 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 
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qwo years at school is not graded, but instead assessed in the 

of a report giving a detailed description of the individ. 
wil si pupil’ s progress and weaknesses in specific areas of learn- 
ing. Atter primary school, pupils attend one of the other gen- 
eral-education schools offering the first stage of secondary 
education. Irrespective of the type of school the pupil at- 
tends, the fifth and sixth school years constitute a phase of 
special encouragement, observation and orientation de- 
signed to facilitate choices concerning the pupil's further 
education and fields of emphasis. In most of the states this 
orientation phase is structured within the framework of the 
various types of schools; in some, however, it is a separate 
stage which is independent of school type. 

After completing primary school, about one fifth (1998-9) of the 
children attend the secondary general school (Hauptschule). 
The secondary general school imparts a basic general educa- 
tion to its pupils. Every pupil at a secondary general school 
receives instruction primarily in German, mathematics, the 
natural sciences, the social sciences and one foreign lan- 
guage (usually English) as well as vocational orientation to 
ease the transition from school to working life. The second- 

-_ ary general school certificate awarded at the end of five or 
six years is generally used to gain acceptance to vocational 

_ taining programs offered within the framework of the dual 

system and opens the door to many occupations in the craft 

’ trades and industry for which formal training is required. 

Graduates of secondary general schools enter a vocational 
~ training program and, as part of their training, attend a 

_ Part-time vocational school (Berufsschule) until at least the 

‘age of 18; 

The intermediate school (Realschule) is positioned between the 

. ry general school and the grammar school (Gymnast 
| i and. imparts a more comprehensive general education to 
fe. tts Pupils, AS a rule, it encompasses six years of schooling, 
re arades 5 through: 10, and leads to an intermediate school cer 
ie: ae Hicate Aualifying the recipient to continue his or her educa- 

Bes Mian 4 Upperlevel schools such as a full-time vocational 

: 001 {Berufsfachschule) or a vocationally oriented upper 
ary school (Fachoberschule). In 1999, about 40 percent 


fn Oba school leavers earned an intermediate se hool 
Bis “erulleate, 
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The grammar school (Gymnasium), which is genera} 
year secondary school, imparts a comprehensive Genera) 
education to its pupils. In the upper stage of the Gramma, 
school, which encompasses grades 11 through 13, 4 COUtse 
system has replaced the conventional classes, There are tes 
quirements for individual subjects or groups of Subjects, by, 
the wide range of available courses nevertheless affords 
pupils in the upper stage of the grammar school ample op. 
portunity to individually structure their coursework to em: 
phasize certain fields. Subjects are divided into three genera] 
categories: language, literature and art; the social Sciences: 
and mathematics, science and technology. Each of these 
three categories must be continuously represented among 
the courses taken by each pupil up through the end of upper 
secondary instruction, including the Abitur examination. The 
compulsory coursework also includes religion and sports. Up 
per secondary instruction at the grammar school concludes 
with the Abitur examination, which covers four subjects. Up 
‘g on completing 13 years of schooling and passing the Abitur 
bes examination, the pupil is awarded the “certificate of general 
ks higher education entrance qualification“ (Zeugnis der mae 
i meinen Hochschulreife). This certificate entitles the recipie? 


to study the subject of his or her choice at a university oF 
equivalent institution. 


As a matter of principle, the certificate of higher education zi 
trance qualification or the certificate of Fachhochschule &* 
trance qualification (Fachhochschulreife) is required sa os 
mission to a course of study at a higher education inet 
Due to the high number of applicants for the limited we i 
of study places, however, nationwide or local admission" 
strictions are in effect for some courses of study. 
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another type of school offering stage I secondary education is 
ihe comprehensive school (Gesamtschule), which as a rule 
provides instruction for pupils in grades 5 through 10. Some 
comprehensive schools have an upper secondary stage of 
their own that is structured along the lines of the upper 
stage of the grammar school. The comprehensive school can 
take two forms: In the “cooperative“ comprehensive school 
and the School Center (Schulzentrum), Bremen, the tradition- 
al types of schools - secondary general school, intermediate 
school and grammar school - exist on the same premises, un- 
der joint administration and with curricula so harmonized as 
“49 facilitate pupil transfer from one kind of school to another. 
.  Inan “integrated“ comprehensive school, by contrast, the 
_. three types of schools are combined into one under a single 
~ administration and all pupils are taught together; beginning 
in grade 7, certain subjects are taught in courses structured 
ee according to at least two standards of difficulty geared to the 
; a certificate to be awarded at the end of grade 9 or 10 (second- 
nae ary general or intermediate school certificate, qualification 
. to-attend upper-stage grammar school classes). 
_Insome states there are other types of schools which combine 
‘eae the curricula of the secondary general school and the inter- 
ees Mediate school, These types of schools include the “regular 
“Schools” in Thuringia, the “middle schools” in Saxony, the 
4 “secondary schools in Saxony- -Anhalt, the “integrated inter 
Mediate and secondary general schools* in Hamburg, the 
be : “associated intermediate and secondary general sc hools” i 
n Hessen and Mecklenburg- West Pommerania, the rerioaat 
ne S¢hools* in, the Rhineland- -Palatinate, as well as the “extended 
ee secondary general schools” in the Saarland. Here, the second 
ene ary general and intermediate schools are pooled and as ot 
“Srade 7. the classes and courses are geared to the cer titicates. 
E Me certificates they award: at the end ot grades 9 and 10 are 
: Sane under the same conditions as those awarded by the 
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sping stage | secondary education anq ate 
other schools offer “i all states under the agreement Of the 
mumuaey ppetie Siaistotl of 1993 in the version of 
Conference of Culture 
ea young people with disabilities es needs canny 
be adequately met at general education schools receive af 
: struction at special schools (Sonderschulen). There are Special 
a ‘schools for various kinds of disabilities. Some children and 
‘young people attend integrated classes at regular schools, 
The compulsory education requirement applies to the dis- 
abled as well, and without restriction. 
a “The “second educational track“ offers people a chance to earn 
«’ schooHleaving certificates later in life. Qualified adults who 
work during the day, for instance, can take coursework at an 
“evening intermediate school to earn an intermediate school 
’ Certificate or at an evening grammar school to prepare for 
F ie Abitur examination. Adults can also prepare for the 
ecbine eee at full-time adult education colleges. a 
trained teachers Pei and level of school there are — 
at a higher ghia aoe completed a course of , ome 
on Of such Courses ae ‘ttution, but the content and oS 
secondary genera] He ss of Study for primary 4 
Cachers usually last seven seme” 


Ses amesit®? 
4P€ required {oy ; of study generally lasting nine semest 


“ly protessional is nd tac] 
— ETVant 

alana ers in: 

“alaried CMployon he ¢ 


‘18 at public schools are 


Pi 


“lal Schoo! op y, 'edlate school, grammar school, sP° 
: 7 School teachers, Upon completo” 
Mitial state €Xamiy; eae Prospective teachers must pas a 3 
'Y SeMinars and Brac ‘ months), Which includes prepa? 
a ACliCe jp; : i cpanet ae 
“€X4aMination pt Mag in schools as well sar 

ook 
* Hi the service of the stale. 
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Vocational training 


After completing school, most young people in Germany (about 
70 percent of those born in a given year) enter a course of 
training offered within the frarmework of the “dual system* 
in one of the recognized occupations for which accredited 
yocational training is required. These are, above all, young 
people with a secondary general school or intermediate 
school certificate, but many higher education qualifiers opt 
for vocational training as well. 

The dual system of vocational training. The occupations 
for which training is provided within the dual system are de- 

_ termined in accordance with the requirements of the job 

market and in close cooperation between the Federation, the 
". .states-‘and both sides of industry. Depending on the occupa- 

thon, training takes from two to three and a half years. The 
.’- content is geared to the demands trainees will face later in 

_: professional life. Trainees are paid a training allowance. Con- 

s siderable funds are spent by the state and the companies in- 
_ Wolved to-finance the dual system. 

"The dual system of vocational training differs in two respects 
» from the purely academic vocational education customary in 
* Many other nations: 

Toe Most, learning does not take place in schools, but rather in 
f as sh the Production: facilities or service operations of private busi- 
a “Hess and industry, in a workshop, in a practice of one of the 
Independent. professions or in the public service. Trainees are 
ho Teleased for specific periods of time to attend a part-time vo- 
38 ‘ational school (Berufsschule), so they are simultaneously vo- 
op Sabbonal school students, Young people 
3 @ four days per week at their company 
Pet. week at. the. vocational school, 
z * Tatning js. split belween two providers 
; : Paritinne vocational schiools, Responsibilities for vocational 
ae: is al ite, well: ‘Onethe job training is subject to feder- 
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al law, whereas classroom schooling is the respon 
the individual states. 

Vocational training in firms takes place under cond 
machines and facilities corresponding to the sta 
technology currently in use. Larger firms provid 
their own training workshops and at the workplace. Trainees 

_ in smaller enterprises are trained Tight on the j 


Ob. Where 
-.. firms are too highly specialized to be able to j 


Mpart all the 
“Necessary knowledge, they are supported by inter-company 


‘training centers. Certain aspects of training May also be tak. 
” en over by other firms, 


The task of instruction at part- 
port and supplement on-t 


itions and at 
Ndard of 
© training jp 


Occupations today for which accred!t 
Talning jg 

begs these jobs Vary j ty. Almost 37 percent of 
theese ral Of ten Preferreg Occupations, 53 percent . 
oi Fain a tt Prefer to become automobile jeer 
While girls? favorite its ; Painters, joiners or electrical i 
Ness specialign ae “Pations are commercial clerks. bY 
alits 


<a) ak ® gsis 
ants, ail traq Ssers and doctor's # 


‘ade, hairdre 
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training for everyone. All school leavers in Germany should 
receive training which gives them the best possible vocation- 
al qualilications. It is therefore essential that a sufficient 
number and wide range of training places be made avail- 
able. Vocational training is open to everyone; within the dual 
system it is not contingent on particular school-leaving cer- 
tificates, In both 1999 and 2000, DM 2 billion was spent in 

_ initiating the crash program to combat youth unemployment 

_ = jt endeavors to ensure every young person receives train- 

_ ing. The program will be continued in 2001. The dual system 
"has proved its worth in imparting skills to rising generations 
a of specialists and is being further improved. New training oc- 
ie P ‘cupations are being developed in new fields of employment. 
and training regulations for existing occupations are being 
E : » modernized. The number of people trained for new IT and 
- .. media jobs will increase substantially within the framework 
| 9bthe “Biindnis fir Arbeit/Alliance for Jobs” initiative by the 
ie -\business community in response to the shortage of profes- 

' sional-IT workers, Moreover, differentiated training options 


Bi alfording new opportunities are to be created for young peo- 


es Ple whose performance is particularly high or low. 
«Vocational further training, It is now less Wue than ever, 
2 (> Mhat learning can stop once vocational training has been cor 


i ~ Aluded, For this reason, the significance of vocational further 
ae Yaining is growing. in Germany, there Is a differentiated sy» 
btetn ol further training accommodating a broad range ot 
5.) -stuient funetions and aims. This training is provided by 4 
a Wide variety of insdtutions and through different types oF Hr 


ie Rasecing, The stateha a responsibility ln lecids of social aiid 
| “SM ployment policy.to promote further training of (hose 

Be _GFoups of people. whe ate unable to remain alloat ho ae 
MeL econoIny systeni.on their own. Here, the state has suite 
er Aigiayy obligations. Vocatignal tui thet training iu fins is ol 
oo PatiCybar inportasice. More Unan hall at all vocational fur 


Commercial 
training at 
a company 


ther training measures are already organized and financed 
by firms. In addition to learning by integrating people into 
the work process, it is now possible for individuals to handle 
their own learning with the help of information and com- 
munication technologies. In-company further training is sup- 
ported and supplemented by a variety of inter-company and 
non-company organizations and institutions. 

Other forms of vocational education. In addition to voca- 
tional training within the dual system, vocational education 
is provided in full-time vocational schools (Berufsfach- 
schulen). These schools prepare young people for a field of 
employment or provide complete vocational training pro- 
grams lasting at least one academic year, and specialize in ar- 
eas such as commerce, social welfare services, home econom- 
ics and health care. Important providers of vocational further 
training are the trade and technical schools (Fachschulen). 
They are open to persons who have already completed a 
course of vocational training and impart additional special- 
ized knowledge and skills. 
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Higher education institutions 


Germany's oldest higher education institution, the University of 
Heidelberg, was founded in 1466, Several other universities 
have also celebrated SO00-vear jubilees, including Leipzig 
founded in 1409) and Rostock (founded in 1419). In the 19th 
century and in the first half of the 20th century, the educa- 
tional ideal of German universities was the one pursued by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt at Berlin University, founded in 1810. 
The Humboldt type of university was conceived for a relative- 
ly small number of students, It was to be a place of pure sci- 
ence where research was done for research’s sake and stu- 
dents were not taught primarily with a view to their future 

professions, This ideal became increasingly unsuited to the 
‘fequirements of a modern industrial society, however. For 

_ this reason, alongside the traditional universities, there con- 

 wequently emerged technical universities, colleges of educa- 
ton, art and music academies and (especially in the 19705 

ee: 4nd 19608) Fachhochschulen, which were designed to meet 
os . the burgeoning demands of research, teaching and promot 

| An new academic and scientific talent, There are now about 

ae 350 ighier education Institutions In Germany, including 

My : ‘ore: than 90 universities and 180 Fachhochschule. 

1960, PT ‘percentage of a given age group Commenettig 

e. dos higher education jnstitutions has risea from eight 

‘eerie than $0 percent, In the 1999-2000 winter se 

Mester the Aunber Of new students was around 291,200, 

em total enrollment In the same semester to 1,278 

ae ct addition to teaching, higher education iysttutions 

Be af Tait Moet continually growing denian 

e mie According tf the ConSUCUTOn, | 

‘oe a and constriction of new on 
aig ‘Aalonal and stale gover! : 
tine that higher education institutions form a coher 
a 


ten Min tering ot they, fuseni fs ileld al specialization, 
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nd location by ensuring an adequate anq 
ge of educational and research places, [ny ti 
this phase of expanding the number of ins 
able study and research positions is largely completed whi. 
in the eastern states, special ardor is still required to build y, 
a new higher education structure. The focus of common et. 
forts is now to maintain and strengthen the international 
competitiveness of Germany’s higher education institutions 
Consequently, since 1999 the government has increased the 
necessary financial contributions in order to modernize insi- 
tutions of tertiary education (DM 2 billion for the year 2000) 
Reform of the higher education system. In 1998, the 
* Fourth Amendment to the Framework Act for Higher Educe 
tion instituted a fundamental overhaul of the higher educe 
tion system. Through deregulation, a stronger performance 
orientation and creation of incentives to excel, it aimed (0 
: encourage competition and differentiation and thus ensulé 
the international competitiveness of Germany’s highe! edut 
tion institutions in the 21st century. | 
Key elements in this reform are the introduction 
SOCeOF iented system of financing higher educ 
ae for research and teaching, a points 
sean ee A eeiaaee to facilitate acquisitio" oe : 
the institutions’ ml sraagceerebes sasete set 
sad igation to provide student advisors 
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bin rasa eeshrs es - eating important pre . 
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gan now be introduced. This will lead to more mobility as 
well as a shortening of studying time while helping to build 
nodular COUTSeS of study with an accompanying credit point 
oat German higher education institutions can now offer 
ever more certificates and academic degrees which are in 
F : yne with inter nationally recognized standards. Many have al- 
se eady developed new international courses of study leading 
es go acquisition of these new degrees. The 42 internationally 
* > griented courses of study recently introduced with the aid of 
ae federal funds are designed to attract both foreign and Ger- 
nan applicants. At present, there are more than 450 of these 
. mew study courses available for BA or Masters degrees. One 
‘foreign language (in most cases English) is also to be used as 
-. a language of instruction. 
"organization of higher education institutions. All 
higher education institutions in Germany (apart from a few 
_.» private and church-owned colleges, the universities of the 
” ... Federal Armed Forces and the Federal College for Public Ad- 
at ‘ministration) belong to the states. The higher education insti- 
-tutions have the right to be self-administered. Within the 
framework of existing law, each institution draws up its own 
BS constitution. It‘is usually headed by a full-time rector or presi- 
- - dent-who is elected for several years. Self-administration is 
based on the group participation principle: All groups within 
‘the higher. education institution - professors, students, assis- 
fants.and other staff — are entitled and obliged to participate, 
whereby. the form-aid scope of their participation depends 
ie on their emai function, responsibility and involve- 
4 ment, ~ aoe 
“Types of higher adsication institutions. The mainstays of 
s “the e tertiary education system are the academic universities 
ES ind-equivalent institutions. Courses of study culminate ina 
B : "Magister" or *Diplom" examination or in a “Staatspriifung” 
b. ( istate: examination); since 1998, students have also been able 
eee 10 pursue. courses of study Jeading to a Bachelor's degree or a 
be 2 ‘Manter’s ey degree. Alter that, further qualific ation up to doctor 
F eh lovey or a second: ‘degree is. possible. Some courses of 
By. Sadylead, only toa’ Magister degree or a doctorate, The 
i “Pest of ‘additional-academic achievement (Habilitation) re- 
a Hired of prospective professors: is being changed to interna 
Fox own slandards, = : 
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Another mainstay of the German higher education System js the 
Fachhochschule, which offers highly practice-relateq study 
courses of a scientific nature, especially in the fields of engi. 
neering, information technologies, business administration, 
social work, design, health and therapy. These study Courses 
have traditionally led to a Diplom degree; since 199g jt has 
also been possible to pursue study courses leading to a Bach- 
elor’s degree or a Master’s degree. Today nearly every third 
new student enrolls at a Fachhochschule, where there is q 
shorter standard period of study and more structuring of the 
study course than at the universities. 

In 1974, the University of Hagen was founded as the first open 
university in the German-speaking world. In the winter se- 
mester of 1999, around 46,800 students were enrolled there 
and attached to its regional centers, some of which are locat- 
ed in other German-speaking countries as well as in central 
and eastern European countries. There are other private 
higher education institutes throughout Germany offering cor- 
respondence courses. Conventional higher education institu- 
tions are also becoming increasingly involved in correspon- 
dence study. Today, computer networking and multimedia 
open up numerous new options for structuring modern study 
courses which fit students’ needs. These are also increasingly 
being used to link individual correspondence study modules 
and multimedia modules, with courses offered at institutions 
where on-campus attendance is required. In this respect. @ 
number of countries have established organizations offering 
virtual study possibilities. At the University of Hagen alone 
there are presently 14,000 students taking such study cours 
es, 

Courses of study and students, Government policy has 
opened higher education study to all strata of the popu! | 
tion, In the 1952-3 winter semester, four percent of the new 
students came from wage-earner families, compared with 
about 14 percent today, In 1952, 20 percent of all students 
were women; today the figure is over 45 percent. 

The federal and state governments are also strongly inte 
having foreigners study in Germany. Approx 174,000 


students were enrolled in the 1999 winter semestet: 
For ne 
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lines. Diploma and Master’s courses usually require in- 
jediate examinations, In many fields, students can them- 
a gecide which subjects will be the focus of their studies 
which classes they will take. Students at public higher 
tutions in the Federal Republic of Germany 
gre not required to pay tuition fees, although certain states 
rge fees for a second course of study or one that covers a 


uid 


‘3 Jong time period. 


the Federal Training Assistance Act (BAF6G), students have 
alegal right to public financial assistance if the funds they 


need to cover their educational and living expenses are not 
“-. gyailable from other sources, most notably from their par- 
“~~ ents’ income. During the standard period of study, half of 
E ~ this aid is awarded in the form of a grant and the other half 
: gg an interest-free loan that must usually be repaid within 
__- five years after the end of the maximum entitlement period. 
ii lite 1998, 12.6 percent of all students received assistance un- 
a der the Federal Training Assistance Act. This is a considerable 
‘ “ yeduction: In 1991 for example, over 24 percent of students 
.. were still: receiving grants. Payments under this Act are made 


. by the 62 student welfare services, which as a rule are statu- 
tory bodies of the states. They are responsible for economic, 
social, cultural and health care services for students at higher 


; i education institutions. The local student welfare services have 

4 together formed a national organization, the German Stu- 
aaa dent Welfare Service (DSW). As a new service for prospective 
bei ‘foreign students, the DSW now makes service packages avail- 
_*) “able‘at some 64 higher education institutions which offer 


_ | foom'and board as well as social and advisory services at an 
zk ‘attractive ¢ overall price. 
free ‘admission and limitation of student numbers. 
. Despite ail measures undertaken to cope with the enormous 
 SOwth in the number of prospective students in the higher 
~-@ducation s system in the Federal Republic of Germany, nation- 
PS . Wide Admissions restrictions (numerus clausus) have been 


a the g 


st 


y ‘for an increasing number of subjects, including 


~ ing with Jarge enrollments, Capacity Is insufficient to meet 


aiid, Study places are usually awarded on the basis of the 


i *PBlicints" Abitur grade average and the “waiting period”, 


Me lenge ot! ‘ime: that has elapsed between the Abitur and 
Application, for admission, Some of the study places for 
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courses of study in which nation-wide eeiveanined restrictions 
apply are awarded by higher education clase under a 
special selection procedure that requires selection interviews 
as well as the above criteria. 

Today, university students still require an average of 12 semesters 
or six years - almost 10 semesters at higher education insti- 
tutes - to complete their career qualifications. This is too 
long compared to the period of study in other countries. 
They are also commencing studies at an ever older age. Many 
of them, for example, have completed an apprenticeship or 
compulsory military or civilian service before pursuing a 
course of study. 

The fact that they begin earning their living comparatively late 
in life appears to put them at a serious disadvantage vis-a-vis 
job applicants from other nations — especially in view of con- 
stantly increasing international mobility (within the Euro- 
pean internal market, for instance). 

The situation in the east German States. The reform of 
higher education in eastern Germany, partly within the 
framework of the Program for the Renewal of Higher Educa- 
tion and Research in the New Lander (HEP), which cost DM 
2.4 billion between 1991 and 1996, has improved the aca- 
demic range and regional distribution of institutions. There 
are now 19 universities, two technical institutes, 14 colleges 
of art and music, 29 general Fachhochschule and eight col- 
leges of public administration in the new states and east 
Berlin, with a total enrollment of about 337,600 (including 
Berlin). The HEP have taken significant steps in restructuring 
teaching and research in higher education institutes in the 


new states and bringing their programs into line with inter- 
national standards, 


The Association of Rectors and pr 
sities and other Higher Educat 
(HRK) is the body which unites alm 
ognized institutions of higher educa 
public. Within the HRK, the current 
tions ~ represented by their rectors 
gether on all issues relating to the 
research, teaching and study, cont 
tific education, the transfer of tee 
and international cooperation, 


esidents of Univer- 
ion Institutions 

Ost all state and state-rec> 
tion in the Federal Re- 

ly 257 member institu: 
Or presidents - work to- 
fultillment of their tasks in 
Nuing academic and sciet 
hhology and knowledge. 
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work of the BRK involves the following: 
a noting cooperation between higher education instity. 
_pronding member institutions with information on develop- 
ments anc problems in higher education; 
_ formulating positions and statements on matters of scientific, 
academic and higher education policy; 
_-pablich representing the interests of the member institu- 
: tions; and 
~ qultivating international relations. 

“The German Academic Exchange Service (DAAD). The 
Yl - PAAD (Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst) is an or- 
ee ganization jointly founded by German institutions of higher 
© . education in 1925. Its purpose is to promote relations be- 

‘ Bi: tween higher education institutions in Germany and abroad, 
|.” especially through exchange schemes. Its programs are open 
| » wall. countries and all subjects, and benefit both foreigners 
aad Getmans. Over 60,000 students world-wide benefitted 

ef 5 from the Service in 1999, The DAAD also supports the higher 
|. ®ducation institutions’ international activities, with a number 

', ‘Sf sexvices such as information programs, publications and 
4 | *dvice, Furthermore, the DAAD plays an advisory role in 
y _ Stucturing German foreign cultural policy. Its regular mem- 
+ bets are the higher education institutions represented in the 
be ARK and their student bodies. At the end of 1998, a total of 
E: 33 UHiversities, colleges and Fachhochschulen and 128 stu- 
I : my bodies from various types of higher education institu- 

5 pay Were members of the DAAD. 

kia AAD handles the following functions: 
ba scholarships to foreign and German students, stu 
p: NS Sainees, young academics, lecturers and professors in 
i LT eG of 
3 - De tumboiae 
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order to promote international experience in continuing eqy. 
cation and training in the field of higher education and re. 
search, 

~ It arranges and finances long and short-term lectureships at 
foreign universities and colleges for German academic teach- 
ing staff from all disciplines (including junior lecturers for 
German language, literature and area studies), 

— It provides information on study and research Opportunities 
at home and abroad through its publications, oral and writ- 
ten advice to individuals, and by organizing and promoting 
information visits for foreign and German scientists, scholars 
and student groups. 


— It undertakes international marketing for higher education 
institutes 


— It maintains follow-up contacts with former scholarship hold- 
ers through a re-invitation Program, follow-up meetings and 


information material e.g. the “DAAD Letter — Hochschule 
und Ausland“ 


Further information: 

— Hochschulrektorenkonferenz (HRK) 
(Association of Rectors and P 
Education Institutions in the 
Ahrstrasse 39, 53175 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.hrk.de 
E-mail: sekr@hrk.de 

~ Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (DAAD) 
(German Academic Exchange Service) 
Kennedyallee 50, 53175 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.daad.de 
E-mail: postmaster@daad.de 


Tesidents of Universities and other Higher 
Federal Republic of Germany) 
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adult education 


continuing education is taking on ever greater importance in 
the overall context of lifelong learning. This is true of both 

ve general, continuing education and vocational further train- 
jg, Political and cultural further education normally fall in 
-‘ the category of general continuing education. The more 

f ~ swiftly knowledge becomes obsolete, the more essential life- 
*< Jong learning becomes in order to maintain a high level of 

; . competence. This is also a principle theme of the Concerted 
}.., Action in Continuing Education (KAW), which since 1987, has 
Be proved its worth as a platform for discussion on the topic of 
oe continuing. education, and promotes increased cooperation 

“ - between all the parties involved. 

-. Participation i in courses and seminars has increased markedly in 
fa" Germany in-recent years. In 1997, nearly one out of two 
é : adults took advantage of opportunities for continuing educa- 
es : tion, the highest level recorded since surveys were started 
, Within the framework of the Continuing Education Reporting 
Bi System. x S70, 

Institutional y ‘providers of continuing education. A 

4 wide } range of institutions and organizations provide continu- 
ee ‘ng education in the Federal Republic. 

* community: ‘adult education centers (Volkshochschulen) are 
~€duicational establishments without lodging facilities which 

, -Soneentrate exclusively on continuing education, They offer a 
“Comprehensive, basic curriculum to interested citizens all 
er the country, primarily in the area of general continuing 
Ei ebicatos but increasingly also in the area of vocationally- 
Ee ickial! further training, As a rule, the 
is any the further education centers 0 
prs 6 and: rural districts); there are no 
Oe heeies ‘with numerous branches, 
Beis: panies are the most important providers of vocational 
straining, They offer training in their own company ta 
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cilities or through cooperation with intercompany further 
training institutions and other providers. 

The private institutes, or commercial further training instity. 
tions, are especially active in the areas of vocational retraip. 
ing, acquisition and expansion of vocational qualifications, 
computer training, foreign language instruction and course 
work to obtain formal training qualifications later in life, 

The churches focus on areas such as personal growth, issues re- 
lating to children’s upbringing and schooling, family, society 
and literature as well as educational assistance relating to life 
issues, health and relationships. 

The higher education institutions, academies and scientific soci- 
eties offer academic, scientific and specialized further edu- 
cation (often in cooperation with the relevant occupational 
and professional associations). 

The chambers (such as the chambers of industry and commerce, 
the chambers of crafts and trades, and the chambers of agri- 
culture) as well as the associations and educational organiza- 
tions of business and industry offer an inter-company frame- 
work for vocational training, for purposes of adjustment and 
promotion. They also administer examinations for recognized 
qualifications. 

The unions concentrate primarily on enabling people to partict 
pate actively in political life, and represent workers’ interests 
within companies. In cooperation with the community adult 
education centers, in the context of the federal association 


“Wor K and Life", they also provide broader political and voc® 
ional further training. 


The charitable associations are particularly concerned with ut 
parting knowledge and skills pertaining to social work. 
health care and development assistance 


Life is a 
learning 
curve = 4 
Bertin cours® 
for QAPS 
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15 private institutes of distance learning offered 
iy 1,600 correspondence courses (which were not tied 

rougly articular time or place) in the areas of both general 

inving education and vocational further training (partic. 

in commercial and business-oriented subjects). Their 

1a, which range from course work towards traditional 

‘ prenticeship cortieetar to guided, self-paced courses of 

- gudy, also increasingly include the new media. 

me federal and state centers for political education offer a wide 

~ gange of educational events focusing especially on current 

= political issues and basic problems of the democratic state. 

- The same is true of the foundations of the political parties: 
the Konrad Adenauer Foundation (CDU), the Friedrich Ebert 
foundation (SPD), the Friedrich Naumann Foundation (FDP), 

~ ‘the Hanns Seidel Foundation (CSU), the Heinrich Béll Founda- 

tion (Alliance 90/The Greens) and the Rosa Luxemburg Foun- 

~~. dation (PDS). 

F The schools of the “second educational track“ enable adults to 

% acquire school-leaving certificates later in life. 

[ libraries, museums, socio-cultural centers, independently or- 

- ganized groups, citizens’ initiatives, bookstores and other in- 

' - Siitutions strive to meet specific learning needs outside the 

|. famework of the established continuing education organiza- 

p._: Mone. 

¥ The public broadcasting networks help to promote the dissemi- 

-. Ration of information, education and culture with their radio 

#nd television programs. The “College of the Air* (Telekolleg) 

: ‘Sdeveloped in close cooperation with the adult education 

q renters, Telekolleg means learning in a media system ~ that 

' ra, with the aid of TV programs, supplementary 

Pagy. Material and direct instruction. 

Tesi | establishments, Of especial importance in adult edu- 

ae ON are: 

z pte rir fiir Erwachsenenbildung e.V.. a Dan proHt | 

ge, @derablevel institution for adult education was sel 

c. “4 ina ootted Wilhelm Leibniz Scholarly Associa tion. _ 

Which hia for scientific service, it organizes adult niece 
ges science and practice and provides the bul" 


§ “4 i ali, era } 
Menta) isays of the institute's work are service, develo’ 
co TeSearch, networking and international projects 
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The Federal Institute for Vocational Training is legally Supervised 
he Federal Ministry of Education and Research and js in- 

secret into the dual system of vocational training (in firms 
and part-time vocational schools) and extended vocational 
training. It carries out research and development in the area 
of vocational training, and furnishes services and advice to 
the Federal Government and providers of vocational] training, 

The Federation and the states work together in the Bund-Lander 
Commission for Educational Planning and Research Promo- 
tion. The states coordinate their policies in the Standing Con- 
ference of the Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs of 
the Lander in the Federal Republic of Germany (KMK). 


Further information: 


— Deutsches Institut fiir Erwachsenenbildung 
(German Institute for Adult Education) 
Hansaallee 150, 60320 Frankfurt/Main 
Internet: http://www.die-frankfurt.de 
E-mail: info@die-frankfurt.de 

— Bundesinstitut fiir Berufsbildung (BIBB) 

(Federal Institute for Vocational Training) 
Hermann Ehlers Weg 10, 53113 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.bibb.de 

E-mail: Zentrale@bibb.de 

— Bundesministerium fir Bildung und Forschung 
(German Federal Ministry of Education and Research) 

Heinemannstrasse 2, 53175 Bonn 
Internet: http://www.bmbf,de 
E-mail: information@bmbf.bund.de 

~ Sekretariat der Standigen Konferenz der Kul er Bulr 
desrepublik Deutschland (KMK) Pe enlnlster: der aaa 
(Standing Conference of the M 
Lander in the Federal Republi 
Postbox 2240, 53012 Bonn 
Internet: http://www, kmk.org 
E-mail: eurydice@kmk.de 

~ Deutscher Volkshochschul 


(German Adult Education 
Obere 


inisters of Education and Cultural Affairs of the 
¢ of Germany) 


“Verband eV, 
Association) 
Wilhelmstrasse 32, 53225 Bonn 
Interne: http://www.dvv-vhs,de 
E-mail: buero@dw-yhs.de 
~ Bundeszentrale fiir politische Bildung 
Vedera} Centre for Political Education) 
Berliner Fretheheit-7, 53444 Bonn 
Internet: NUP H/www.bpbde 
Email: relchert@bpb.de. ; 
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Cultural life 


cultural diversity 


'g -caittural federalism. Nowhere is the federal structure of the 
bs ° Federal Republic more evident than in the cultural sphere. 
Sg ei Germany has never had a cultural metropolis comparable to 
ES . Paris in France or London in England. The considerable cul- 
ae tural autonomy of the states has led to the formation of large 
ee and small cultural centers with different profiles. Cultural 
fe and scholarly activity is to be found even in small towns and 
- communities. 
“This diversity is apparent, simply from the regional distribution 
of the different cultural institutions and activities in Ger- 
~ thany, The Deutsche Bibliothek (German Library), a federal 
-tnsttution, has library facilities in Frankfurt/Main, Leipzig 
Bk and Berlin, The Federal Records Office is headquartered in 
Bees blenz and has branches in a number of cities including 
2 Bayreuth, Berlin, Freiburg im Breisgau and Potsdam, Han. 
4 : tg hay the largest concentration of media; Cologne, Dusse! 
ei : dort j anid. Kassel are just three of the centers of modern art 
Men, has the most theaters, The Acad 
» Mier Beat in Ber iin, Diisseldorf, Gdtting 
es tbaig, Maing and Munich. The most f 
ie Coltitated in. Berlin, Cologne, Franktu 
anich, Nuremberg and Stuttgart. The two most important 
‘A ™ eid Schiven 9 are in Marbach and Weimar, 
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The establishment and maintenance of most cultural iNStitutions 
i Germany is the responsibility of the <tes and MUNicipalj. 
ties. Legislation on cultural matters ~ with a few exceptions 
is the prerogative of the states. | 

For these reasons, the Federal Republic of Germany has never 
had a minister for cultural affairs at the federal level. The 
new Federal Government, however, has appointed a State 
Minister and Federal Government Commissioner for Cultura] 
Affairs and the Media in the Federal Chancellery. While 
maintaining the cultural sovereignty of the states, he co- 
ordinates the Federation’s cultural policy duty and federal] re- 
sponsibilities, which were previously distributed among sever- 


al ministries. He will give impetus to, and be a contact per- 


son for the Federation’s cultural policy, and see himself as a 


representative of German culture at the international — and 
especially European — level. He is particularly committed to 


supporting cultural Projects and institutions in the capital, 
Berlin, and in the new states. 


The German Arts Council. 
Was founded in 1982, asa 
mission of Organizations a 
icance in the field of cultu 
ber 1995, the German Ar 


The German Arts Council (GAC) 
non-governmental, working com- 
nd institutions with national signif- 
ral and media policy. As of Septem- 
ts Council is registered as a non- 


organization of the fede 
for the policies and admini 


in all matters Pertaining to cultural politics. The purpose of 
the German Arts Council is to discuss cross- 
Y Nationwide 
Ouncil has eight spe 


disciplinary ques 
and on all levels. The Ger 
Clalized sections which in turn 


tions of cultural Polic 
man Arts C 


The Buddet- 
brook House 
in Liibeck 
attests to the 
works of 
Heinrich and 
Thomas Man" 
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iprace more than 190 independent associations and instj- 
em | 


ons. 
Paani engaged in cultural relations. Coopera- 
“or ee 


“ton with foreign countries in the field of cultural affairs and 

Be enational cultural exchanges within the framework of 
‘qultural agreements are largely handled by legally independ- 

~ ent organizations acting on their own responsibility. They are 

~ financed from the budget of the Federal Foreign Office as 

he part of Germany’s cultural relations. The most important of 

Me “them are the Goethe Institute, the German Academic Ex- 

“~ ¢hange Service (DAAD), the Alexander von Humboldt Found- 

*“ ation, the Institute for Foreign Relations, and INTER NA- 

“Ss TIONES. 


— ST, SRT 


> re 


rater inidemation: 
 —Deutscher Kulturrat e.V. 
-”: {German Arts Council) 
ie ' Weberstrasse 59a, 53113 Bonn 
* Internet: http:/www.kulturrat.de 
~ Email: post@kulturrat.de 
Bat. - Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung 
vs: (Alexander von Humboldt Foundation) 
.  Jean-Paul-Strasse 12, 53173 Bonn 
\ _Intemet: http://www.avh.de 
4, >> Email: post@avh.de 
S”. ~Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst (DAAD) 
; {German Academic Exchange Service) 
edyallee 50, 53175 Bonn 
‘Internet: http;//www.daad.de 
ig ‘i > Postmaster@daad, de 
eRstltut fOr , Auslandsbeziehungen 
i ere rorelgn Relations) 
17, 70173 Stuttgart 
i: ://www.ifa.de 
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: Weber-Allee 1, 80637 Munich 
hitp; /Iwww.goethe.de 
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Literature 


The new beginning after 1945. After the Second World 
War, German writers made a new beginning. One cannot, 
however, speak of a “zero hour” of German literature, given 
the biographical and literary continuity of many authors, the 
most prominent of whom in the first half of the century were 
Thomas Mann, Gottfried Benn and Bertolt Brecht. A new be. 
ginning — for many writers that meant attempting to make 
the shocking, in the very sense of the word, nihilistic experi- 
ence of war and devastation, describable-often by falling 
back on foreign models or the thought processes of Existen- 
ialism or the Christian tradition. Wolfgang Borchert’s dra- 
ma, “The Outsider* (1947), stories by Heinrich Boll (“The 
Train Was on Time“, 1949) and Arno Schmidt (“Leviathan“, 
1949), and lyric poetry by Paul Celan (“Mohn und Gedacht- 
nis”, 1952), Giinter Eich and Peter Huchel are prime exam- 
ples of this tendency to refrain from directly and realistically 
addressing political subjects. They reflect instead upon Ger- 
man guilt and the German defeat using religious or philo- 
sophical metaphors, Often the authors Picked up the thread 
of modernist literature which had been banned for twelve 
years under the National Socialists, 

Between social criticism and concr 


ete poetry. In the 
literature of the 1950s 


and 1960s, a current rapidly became 
discernible which took as its subject the manner in which 


people were dealing with the recent past. In many of the 
works appearing during those years, criticism of the “eco 
nomic miracle” of the postwar period was conjoined with el 
deavors to come to terms with the past, The preoccupation 
with swift attainment of a new material prosperity was often 
interpreted as flight from responsibility for what had trat- 
spired during the National Socialist erg, Examples include the 
plays and prose of the Swiss natives Friedrich Darrenmatt 
("The Visit*, 1956; “The Physicists’, 1961) and Max Frisch 


rer ay ule 4§3 
Bo ae Noe ster’, 15d) “Homo Haber", 195%) Phy Vinetynigs” 
a jot Andorra’: UOT) The mont stynitionnt works hy Gey. 
Be aan aeons cane Ton The pens of Wollgang Koeppen 


Ee: (ine Te IO60) Helneh HOw ("And Neyer Suld a 
oa “The Head of Those Varly Yours’, 1955: “pip. 
andy al Hall Pant Nine", 1969), Slegtited Leng (The German 
: janan’, Mot and GOALER Grins ("The Th Drum, 1959 “cat 
nd MOU”, Ned, “Dog Years", 1964), A eruchal role was 

E “played by “Group e’7 a Hietuating group of Germandan 

— qqnage writers formed by Tins Werner Riehter whose annual 
aneetings (which continued und 1967) were both a literary 
“and aw Cine paved, iereasiigly political event, Many 
“welbknvawn authors of the perlod belonged to this group; 

© some al then most notably Hetnrich Boll, who was award 
tthe 1972 Nobel Prize for Literature — considered it their 
Bei ole i) pass Moral fudqiment, ln addition to these authors, 

: Shere Were a number of others who, less concerned with in- 
ke terpretiig soclal reality, Instead sought to present an (ostens- 
a ly) dispassionate pletiive oF HL They Ineluded above all far. 
often Hecker ("Kelder", 1964) "Rénder", 1968), Rolf Dieter 

b Arinkmann (Keiner welss mehr", 1968), Alexander Kluge 

<. Mebenstiite’, 1962) and Dieter Wellersholf ("Ein schoner 

~ Tag’, 1960), Running counter to these currents was the genre 
_© Sheonerete poetry (Max Bense, Haugen Gomliges, Helivut 


Mobsenbiittel, trang Mon), whieh attempted to divorce ttsell 
litera 


ver 


—POmpletely trom content, Here, language tisell became 

Be AN, 

ty, , : adic 
ae Shere, I the mtd 1960s, here began a perlod ol radical 


“change in soclety, not only in the federal Republic oFGer 


boa bu also dal the other countrles of (he 
= , vation of crud 


West, Ihe stu 


SAL Revol OF 1968 marked the clear eidical 
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cism of the “silence of the fathers“ on the subject of the Na. 
tional Socialist crimes. Aestheticizing tendencies in literature 
were branded as attempts to obscure the social and economic 
causes of an economic structure which was perceived as un- 
just. Many authors became social and political activists - 
while at the same time refusing to allow themselves to be ap- 
propriated for political purposes. Symptomatic of this trend 
was the decided opposition of many writers to the Vietnam 
War and their support for the new “Ostpolitik" (policy on the 
East), which sought to overcome the confrontation between 
East and West. Just as typical, however, was the search for a 
new role and new forms of literature. The thesis of the 
“death of literature" (Hans Magnus Enzensberger) and Peter 
Weiss's “Die Asthetik des Widerstandes* were a radical ex- 
pression of these new reflections. 

Likewise part of this political literature was the documentary 
theater (Rolf Hochhuth: “The Deputy”, 1963; Heinar Klip- 
phardt: “In der Sache J. Robert Oppenheimer“, 1964), which 
in terms of content and intent, was linked with the genre of 
partisan reporting (Ginter Wallraff: “Ihr da oben - wir da 
unten”, 1973) and the literature of the working world. 

The artist as a tragic figure? Alongside these currents, a 
few loners established themselves as the pre-eminent writers 
of their time. The most important works of Arno Schmidt 
were “Scenes from the Life of a Faun", 1953; “Das Steinerne 
Herz", 1956; “Kiithe in Halbtrauer“, 1964: “Zettels Traum”, 
1970; and “Evening Edged in Gold“; 1975. Outstanding works 
by the Austrian, Thomas Bernhard, include “Frost“, 1963; 
"Gargoyles", 1967; “The Limeworks*, 1970; “Die Ursache"; 
1975; “Old Masters“, 1985; and “Ausléschung. Ein Zerfall”. 
1986. The works of these two writers represent a serious por 

trayal, interspersed with irony, of the existence of the artist: 
the “man of intellect“ in a. world of indifference and unimagy 
inativeness, Their skepticism, honed on Schopenhauer, sharp 
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g their eye for the comic and the tragic in every human 
existence: 
austrian peter Handke, who was highly regarded at the end 
ra the 1960s. was one of the most influential poets in Ger- 
during the first decade of his career (“Offending the 

| audience”. 1966; “Kaspar”, 1968; “The Goalie’s Anxiety at the 

_.. penalty Kick”. 1970; “A Sorrow Beyond Dreams", 1972; “A 

Er “Moment of True Feeling”, 1975}. Since the beginning of the 
Els - 4970s, his literary endeavors have become increasingly solip- 
Re istic (“Slow Homecomina*, 1979; “Die Abwesenheit*, 1987; 

Q wee Jahr in der Niemandsbucht", 1994), 

-fiterary: production. Whereas the 1960s were still full of be- 

i  gfanings, ideas and endeavors to break new ground, the sub- 

; a sequent years appe ared to be increasingly marked by exhaus- 
Le tion of artistic devices and potential. The later novels and 

: ‘, “ short stories of the successful authors of the early 1950s and 

4960s (Heinrich Boll, Ginter Grass, Martin Walser and the 

Swiss native Max Frisch, to name but a few) frequently lacked 

ae the originality and cutting edge characteristic of earlier 

iS ~ works; the generation of the 68ers very soon became silent 

or chose to express themselves in other artistic me dia (per- 
-formances, music, film). 

Aven and controversial figure is the literary pundit Mar- 
eel Reich-Ranicki, whose reviews and televised discussions 
have contributed to the positive or negative reception of 
may contempor authors. His autobiography “Mein 
Leben* ‘was.at the top of the German bestseller list for 
.. Months. The diaries of Victor Klemperer, published in 1995, 
Was: another very popular book in which the world-class nov- 

: - sincwnote acdaily account of his life as a Jew during the era 

ig ‘National Seicialism, 
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Literature in the German Democratic Republic (GDR), 


Like 1945, the years 1989 and 1990 © the end of “real existing 
socialism”, the GDR and the Soviet Union (in 1991) - marked 
a profound turning point not only in political history but in 
the cultural sphere as well, This especially affected the au- 
thors who lived in the GDR and who openly professed their 
conviction that this state = despite all its shortcomings - was 
the better of the two on German soil. 


From the very beginning, literature had taken a different direc. 


tion in the GDR than in the West. There was neither freedom 
of information nor freedom of expression, and the opportu- 
nities for a free exchange of ideas, texts and persons were ex- 
tremely limited. An entire country was indoctrinated in the 
Soviet literary aesthetic of “Socialist Realism“. Those who 
were unwilling to toe this line had no choice but to flee, an 
option available only until 1961 (construction of the Berlin 
Wall). Among them was Uwe Johnson (“Speculations About 
Jacob“, 1959; “The Third Book About Achim“, 1961; “Two 
Views", 1965; “Anniversaries“, 1970-83). 


The works produced in the GDR in the 1950s and 1960s were 


, 


thus largely conformist “construction literature, espousing a 
philosophy of history marked by a tiresome optimism, litera- 
ture lacking formal innovation or critical confrontation with 
the 20th-century avantgarde who were largely banned (Franz 
Kafka, James Joyce, Samuel Beckett, Vladimir Nabokov and 
many others). Moreover, the fact that reception of nearly all 
contemporary currents in philosophy - even the thought of 
Friedrich Nietzsche ~ was not permitted in the GDR fostered 
the development of a climate of intellectual mediocrity and 
ideological uniformity; the only notable exceptions in the 
field of literature were the works of Heiner Miller (“Die 
Lohndricker", 1956; “Philoktet", 1958/64; “Germania Tod in 
Berlin", 1956/71; “Hamletmaschine", 1977; “Der Auftrag”. 
1979; “Quartett", 1980) and Christa Wolf (“Divided Heaven’: 
1963; “The Quest for Christa T.", 1968; “Cassandra*, 1983). 
Even in the final stage of the GDR, literary criticism by ind 
viduals such as Christoph Hein, Volker Braun, Ulrich Plen? 
dort or Stefan Heym was intermittent and muted, In contrast 
to literature in nearly all other countries ot Soviet-dominated 
Bastern Europe, literature in the GDR was predominantly ab 
firmative. The most notable prose works and plays by Chris 
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woll and Heiner Miiller were admittedly far removed frorn 

. hy allegiance and faith in socialism ~ at Jeast from the 

~ nid-19708 onward ~ but their models of 4 different society 

bot ; everthicless essentially remained deeply rooted in the ideg 

~~ of socialism. 

2 jew trends. One of the outstanding authors of the jast twenty 

! years {5 Botho Strauss, whose short stories and novels ("Mar- 

~~. ones Schwester”, 1975; “Der junge Mann“, 1984), plays (“Die 

_. pypochonder”, 1972; “Bekannte Gesichter, gemischte Gefah. 

1. Jet, 1974; “Kalldewey, Farce”, 1981; “Der Park", 1983) and es. 

>. gays (Paare, Passanten*, 1981; “Wohnen Dammern Ligen*, 

4994) make a serious attempt to capture the present at the 

les very moment of its outrageousness by borrowing from mysti- 

'. «gal images in language and scene sequences. 

“he end of the political and ideological division of Europe and 

“.. Germany is still too recent to permit even a tentative answer 

F a ‘to the question of how it has influenced or altered German 
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In 1999, 
Siegfried Lenz 
Was awarded 
the City of 
Frankfurt; 
Main’s 
Goethe Prize 


literature. Giinter Grass attempted to assess this radical 
change in his novel “Ein weites Feld“ (1995), but the discus- 
sion his work unleashed fizzled as quickly as it had begun. In 
“Simple Storys“ (1998) Ingo Schulze painted a kaleidoscopic 
portrait of the frequently tragicomic situation of people in 
the east after the fall of the Wall. Klaus Schlesinger recount- 
ed in his short novel “Trug“ (2000) a perfect suggestive story 
of two men in divided Germany. The book demonstrates once 
again, that important historical events can only become liter- 
ature after a certain distance has been gained. 

Literature prizes. Giinter Grass received the 1999 Nobel Prize 
for Literature because, according to the Swedish Academy, in 
his words, he “painted the forgotten face of history in bright 
ly dark tones“. In the same year, Grass published his short 
prose collection “Mein Jahrhundert/My Century“: Each year 
carries a short story illustrated with a water color by the 
artist. 

In 1999, Siegfried Lenz received Frankfurt/Main’s “Goethe Prize’: 
the laudatory speech was given by Marcel Reich-Ranicki. The 
“Friedrich Hélderin Prize“ awarded by the city of Bad Homr 

: burg went to Reiner Kunze in the same year and Arnold 

! Stadler was awarded the “Georg Biichner Prize“ by the Ger 

| man Academy for Language and Poetry. In 1995, this priz¢ 

was awarded to the Lyricist, Durs Griinbein, born 1962 in 
Dresden, who was then selected for the Berlin/ Brandenbur 
Academy of Arts, and with his power for words has secured # 
place for himself amongst the greatest of modern poets. 

Philosophical literature. Philosophy in postwat Germany 
was no less marked by a sharp break and persistent ie 
tainty than fiction and poetry. One of the most influent? 
German philosophers of this century, Martin Heideds?” od 
Maar we with “Being and Time" (1927) pane one 
of Wie tas undamental works of existentialism, ; , 

controversial scholars of the postwar P& 
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ce quence of his occasionally demonstrative affinity for the 

ae -pahrerbased” state. Nevertheless, Heidegger's Existon, 
navi approach continued to profoundly influence 4 broad. 
we movement in philosophy and all the hurnanities everi 

| ot sne war. Philosophers such as Karl Jaspers, Hans-Georg 

~ adamer. Karl L6with or Jean-Paul Sartre in France developed 
gneir theories in elaboration of the philosophy of existential. 

ym. 

7 gnother philosophical current associated with the names Ludwig 

eae wittgenstein. Rudolf Carnap and Kar) Popper - all diver- 

ss gence of their thought notwithstanding ~ picked up the 

thread of positivism. It continued to develop especially in the 

_< angloSaxon countries, where it profoundly influenced the 

| ‘analytic and Linguistic philosophy which became dominant 

- there. Wolfgang Stegmiiller was the most influential expo- 

‘pent of these currents in Germany. 

from the beginning of the 1960s onward, the influence of the 

mr “Frankfurt School“ grew in Germany. Its principal exponents 

fe: in the Federal Republic, Theodor W. Adorno and Max 

. Horkheimer ~ both Jewish philosophers in the Marxist tradi- 

: -tion- had left Germany during the period of Nazi rule, as 

? _ bad Walter Benjamin, Herbert Marcuse and Ernst Bloch. 

Their theories profoundly influenced the student movements 

, atthe end of the 1960s. This school of critical theory turned 

‘ against both the conservative-apolitical tradition in the wake 

“Of existentialism and the tendency of positivism to accept ex- 

__ ‘ting conditions as the natural course of events. 

i : ‘the 1970s, German philosophy has been increasingly recep- 

E: pitts the Anglo-Saxon tradition - and, conversely, the latter 
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k 3: derived more and more impulses from Continental Euro- 
a Pean thought, The Philosophy of Jirgen Habermas, who 
St lor many years in the United States, is a clear manifes 
ES ; | l this development. It represents an attempt to com- 
Eo Pe key elements of Continental Western philosophy and 
The of Anglo-Saxon thought, 

. *Ologist Niklas Luhmann, distancing himself trom Haber 
cae sta asizes the autonomous developmental inclination 
a ity “INS such as society, the economy or polities, Phitosopt- 


' SCiiccie.. « ; 
Bs ‘te, SCUSsiOn in Germany today focuses especially on ethic il 
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The book trade and libraries 


In terms of book production, the Federal Republic ranks third in 
the world, behind the United Kingdom and China. In 1998, 
almost 80,000 first and new editions were published in Ger- 
many. More than 800,000 titles were available. Several cities 
are now major publishing centers: Munich, Berlin, Frankfurt 
am Main, Stuttgart, Cologne and Hamburg. 

Publishing houses and retail booksellers. There are over 
3,000 publishers in the Federal Republic. 30 of them have an 
annual turnover of more than DM 100 million, but none of 
them dominates the market. Many small companies also con- 
tribute to the variety of literature available to the public. Af- 
ter World War II, book clubs attracted a wider readership. 
For example, the Gutenberg Biichergilde book club was set 
up by the trade union movement. 

In 1998, the total turnover of books and journals came to about 
DM 17.8 billion, an increase of 1.6 percent over the figures 
for the previous year. Approximately 60 percent of this figure 
came from retail booksellers through over 5,000 book stores. 

Over the last few years many book stores have expanded 

their inventories to offer computer software, audio record- 
ings, as well as gift items. Larger stores features, cafés and In- 
ternet access for their customers. Ordering books over the It 
ternet is enjoying increasing popularity these days. Aside 
from the pharmacies, the book trade is the only branch af 
commerce in Germany permitted by law to set retail prices: 

This guarantees that nearly all books are available throug) 

out the whole of Germany at uniform net published prices 


and that the entire population thus has access to this culture! 
assel, : 


oer 


The German Publishers & Booksellers Association a" 
book fairs. The professional and trade organization of me 
book trade is the German Publishers & Booksellers Assoc! 

Hon in Frankfurt/Main, which was founded 175 years 49° 
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it brings together companies from ali tiers of this 

- je cA of industty’ publishing houses, firms from the inter. 

F pra’ ye book trade, and retail booksellers. At the Associa. 

a gon’ initiative, an exhibition company was founded in 1964 
pose primary task is to organize the Frankfurt Book Fair 
ganich 10" takes place every year in October. This fair is the 

“ ing event of the year for the international] book 

ati and 2 jarge percentage of worldwide rights and license 
“ gansactions are concluded here. Every year since 1976, the 

+ air bas had a different focal theme. In 1994, it was Brazil, in 
> 4995 Austria. in 1996 Ireland, in 1997 Portugal, in 1998 

~ swicertand and in 1999 the focus was on Hungary (2000 
Poland). At the 1997 book fair, more than 6,600 publishing 

© gompanies from 113 countries exhibited their products. The 

- gevelopment of electronic media has taken on great impor- 

'. tance in this sector. As a result, the specialty “Electronic Pub- 

“>: fishing” was introduced at the 1993 Frankfurt Book Fair. The 
fair cilminates in the award of the Peace Prize of the Ger- 

; man Book Trade. Among recent prizewinners have been 

: "Yehudi Menuhin, Teddy Kollek, Vaclav Havel, Gyorgy Konrad, 

: Jorge Sempran, Yasar Kemal and Martin Walser. In 1999, the 

! 
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'. §wize went to US historian, Fritz Stern, born 1926 in Breslau. 
The second major book fair is held every spring in Leipzig. It 

|, Specially serves as an intermediary with the counties of 

; astern Europe. 

Ubraries, Unlike other countries, Germany has no large nation- 

j -Giibrary that has existed for centuries. It was not until 1913 

E. _ that the newly founded Deutsche Biicherei (German Library) 
S * leipzig brought together all literature written in German 

3 ce Re roof. The division of Germany after World War 
"* the foundation of the Deutsche Bibliothek (German Lt 
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brary) in Frankfurt/Main in 1947. It had the same function in 
the west as the Leipzig library in the east. Like the Leipzig }j- 
brary, it was founded by the book trade as a copyright library 
and since 1969, it has been a federal institution. 

Under the Unification Treaty of August 1990, the two libraries 
were merged under the name “Die Deutsche Bibliothek". Die 
Deutsche Bibliothek is the central archive of all writings in 
German and the national bibliographical information center 
of the Federal Republic. Its stocks currently total approxi- 
mately 14 million volumes. In 1970, the German Music 
Archive was founded in Berlin as a special section of the 
Frankfurt Deutsche Bibliothek. Frankfurt is also the home of 
the German Exile Archive 1933-45. Special sections in Leipzig 
include the Center for Book Preservation and the German 
Museum of Books and Writings. 

Two of the country’s most important academic libraries are the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Bavarian State Library) in Mu- 
nich (more than six million books) and the “Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin - Preussischer Kulturbesitz* in Berlin (about four 
million books). The state and university libraries likewise 
have large stocks. In addition to these general libraries, there 
are specialized libraries such as the Central Medical Library 
in Cologne. One library with an outstanding reputation is 
the Herzog August Library in Wolfenbiittel, which has over 
660,000 volumes, including 12,000 priceless medieval manu- 
scripts. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany there are approximately 
13,500 public libraries with more than 129 million volumes. 
Most of these libraries are maintained by local authorities 
and churches. Many feature public readings by authors, sP& 
cial events and exhibitions and have thus become centers of 
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Art 


Trends since 1945. After the period of isolation imposed by 
the National Socialist regime, German artists swiftly ventured 
into uncharted territory. The young generation of painters 
and sculptors, some of whom had been soldiers on the front 
lines, eagerly absorbed what they had been denied by Hitler's 
dictatorship and the war. Wassily Kandinsky, Oskar Kokosch- 
ka, Max Beckmann and Emil Nolde as well as the Expression- 
ists Erich Heckel, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Ernst Ludwig Kirchn- 
er and Max Pechstein were the outstanding models of the 
newly evolving art scene. For most of the young artists, Pablo 
Picasso with his exceedingly complex oeuvre represented the 
ultimate challenge. Of great import was the confrontation 
with Surrealism (Max Ernst, Salvador Dali) and American Ab- 
stract Expressionism. But artists such as Roberto Sebastian 
Matta, Jean Dubuffet, Georges Mathieu, Jean Fautrier and 
Wols (real name Wolfgang Schulze) likewise furnished im- 
portant impulses for the art scene in the early years of the 
Federal Republic. 

A number of different groups played a crucial role in the evolu- 
tion of this art scene. Among them were the “Ecole de Paris’. 
founded in 1940, whose members included Jean Bazaine. 
Roger Bissiére, Maurice Estéve, Charles Lapicque, Alfred 
Manessier, Gustave Singier, Pierre Soulages, Maria Elena 
Vieira da Silva, Serge Poliakoff, Nicolas de Staé] and Hans 
Hartung; “Cobra“ (COpenhagen, BRussels, Amsterdam). 
founded in 1948, with Asger Jorn, Christian Dotremond. 
Joseph Noiret, Karel Appel, Constant and Corneille; “junge" 
westen”, founded in Recklinghausen in 1948, with Gustav 
Deppe, Thomas Grochowlak, Ernst Hermanns, Emil Schu- 
macher, Heinrich Siepmann and Hans Werdehausen: "2¢" 
49°, founded in Munich in 1949, whose members included 
Willi Baumeister, Fritz Winter, Ruprecht Geiger, Gerhard 
Fietz, Brigitte Meier-Denninghoff, Rolf Cavael and, some 
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br ann and, tnady. Quadriga™, founded jn Frankfurt 

Eee 3983. with K.O, Gotz, Otto Greis. Heinz Kreutz and "lag in 
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Fart taforme ©. Parallel to French Teen: 

) glo! art evolved in the Federal Republic of Tachism, a 
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“gpedaately after World War il ung 
fg the “Ecole de Paris* et tes 
vfs It was 2 style of art which - miles ay Tact Pression. 


thy “—  REGium of Color 2s illustrated 


P2inting, Painting through the concrete, dispas- 
by the focus of the 


Ss. | 
1c eas 


ut Georg Karl Piahler (born j : | 
Le ee | in 1926}, Gunter Fruhtrunk 
WSS 195 . 


gc et and Lothar Quinte (born in 1923}. They also in- 
“ie the “Wvitonment-related action art of HA Schult (born 
he : ‘28d Movements such as the “happening™ initiated 
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hy Wolf Vostell (1932-1998) and the Fluxus activities pro. 
tqundly influenced by him. Both of the latter are events in 
which the audience plays an important role, especially in the 
case of the happening. Fluxus is more theater, performance 
and self-presentation of the artist-actors. 

Here Joseph Beuys (1921-1986) set standards that dwarfed every- 
thing else. Even his early drawings dating from the 1940s a; 
weil as his objects, sculptures and “actions” reveal that he 
lived out an unorthodox concept of art which opened up 
new dimensions and meanings to art. His frequently misun- 
derstood formulas “Art is life, life is art“ and “Everyone is an 
aTtist”, his “actions” with fat and felt, his ideas rooted in the 
anthroposophica! philosophy of Rudolf Steiner, the rigorous- 
ness with which he attracted an ever larger following of stu- 
dent at the Dusseldorf Academy of Art — these are but a few 
striking aspects of the life of Joseph Beuys. With his “extend- 
ed concept of art he created an instrument that enabled 
him to propagate “social sculpture* as the consummation of 
his philosophy of art. 

The Zero group, too, electrified the public early on with happen- 
ing-type actions. Its chief exponents, Heinz Mack (born in 
1931}, Otto Piene (born in 1928) and Giinther Uecker (born in 
1930), represented a type of artist who, after the Holocaust 
perpetrated by the National Socialists, was no longer interest 


ed in following ideologies but rather in creating concrete pic- 
tures. 


Prene. who is meanwhile world famous, has caused quite a stir 
everywhere with his fire and smoke pictures and - in a pal 
Gcularly spectacular manner - with his sky events. Mack has 
received international acclaim for his light steles, light dy- 


Marre 
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% and Sahara project. Uecker has given people in many 


Bernard 
Schultze ~ 
one of the 
champions of 
Tachisme 


a Sighing Tree 
countries food for thought with his nail objects, 
end expressive instruments of terror. 
jalist Realism. Whereas artists in the Federal Republic of 
Germany were able to pick up the thread of existing tradi 
ons and draw on ail the new artistic currents in Western Eu- 
rope and the United States. their colleagues in the forme 
peman Democratic Republic soon found their hands tied by 
the “Socialist Realism“ prescribed for them by the regime. 
They were permitted to do nothing more than convey 2 ia 
vorable picture of the socialist society and its kind of 
Ne ends inthis typeof painting came largely rom the 
le Academy of Art. Among its best-known artists were 
Wemer Tubke (born in 1929) and Bernhard Heisig A 
1925), whose monumental paint (ren ie 
iotieed or enc paintings, though still tied w his- 
or social themes, shed the sterility of the style of the 
1950s and 1960s. ; 
“ik (born in 1939), who left the GDR in 1980 and 
Age a8 his te nee Corman. chose idols of the Stone 
2 well as hi With symbols such as crosses and squares 
Ciom Neh anarchic figures, he seeks to create a universal 
© artists h any person can immediately understand. 
irs. 0 today. Characteristic of the work of Ulrich 
, “Ariem born in 1 : “ so 
tione With wins 938), are huge dolomite blocks such as 
benn “ which he created the Heinrich Heine Memorial in 
tisygy 8 MMeNdort (born in 1945), is a kind of modern 
F hy Pointer, In his picture “Café Deutschland”, the storm 
tory by) 
orf Was ; the Berlin Wall away. In March 1997, immer 
Stes wwardeg the Mexican “Marco Prize”. the world’s 
°, Miia Prize (US$ 250,000), for his work “Accumulation 
ty» Mieler (born in 1945}, shapes massive works of ac" 
his Naleriats : 
i such as dust, flower petals, ashes and moos 


ge ry-hal o¢ 
Bn : ‘Nall studios. ~Zweistromiand” is the name ol a 
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a ‘PlUre consisting of 200 books made of lead on 
sa it Meters long. He calls his pictures. many ot 
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which are inspired by mythology, “picture bodies“ because 
with his usually untreated materials, he lends sculptured vo}. 
ume to the two-dimensionality of traditional painting. 


Rebecca Horn (born in 1944) presents sculptures as “performanc. 


es“ and uses them in her own films. Gerhard Richter (born jn 
1932), is a master of ambiguity, on the border between repre. 
sentational and abstract art, who skillfully shifts at will from 
representation reminiscent of the Old Masters to the most ex. 
treme forms of abstraction. Georg Baselitz (born in 1938), 
who has won many awards and gained an international repu- 
tation, expresses in his upside-down pictures the misery of 
the human condition. Of primary importance to him is not 
that which is portrayed but rather the actual doing and artis- 
tic freedom. Markus Liipertz (born in 1941), the current direc- 
tor of the Diisseldorf Academy of Art, projects a “drunken, 
rapturous" feeling of life with his “dithyrambic painting”. 
Liipertz is one of the fathers of the new (“wild“) representa- 


“pes Katharina 
Fritsch: 
“Company at 
Table" (1988), 
32 figures 
made of poly- 
sos | & J ester, cotton, 
wood, and 
fabric (140 x 
1,600 x 175 
cms), Museum 
fiir Moderne 
Kunst, Frank 
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mh the ar 
» sized artists finance ambitious projects. Oases of artistic ac- 


» tivity are the artists’ colony in Worpswede near Bremen as 
well as the Villa Massimo and the Villa Romana in Italy. Here 
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ainting 1 western Germany, although he has always 
| Md gestures and splurges of color. Sigmar Polke 
‘ 1941) plays ~ often ironically ~ with shifts between 


nt levels in his pictures. He frequently uses printed 
pre = 


inting surface, employing printing block-like 
i goat 
: gmbols (0 le 


yas a pa ; 
nd it a significance of its own. 


omotion and new media. Today, very few painters 


4 sculptors can live solely on the proceeds from the sale of 
ands 


“heir works. They receive government aid, grants, and assis 
- ance from private companies with a keen appreciation for 


ts. The Kunstfonds e.V., founded in 1980, helps recog- 


» scholarship holders can work undisturbed. Business and in- 
Fa dustry encourage artistic activity as well. For more than 40 


years, for instance, the cultural section of the Federation of 


- German Industries has been awarding prizes to painters and 


"sculptors. 


“The new media of video, computers and telecommunications are 


? 


" being used for artistic purposes as well. The Center for Art 


- ’nd Media in Karlsruhe, the Institute for New Media in 
_ Frankfurt/Main and the Academy of Media Arts in Cologne 


Perceive the electronic media as forms of expression which 
co i 
“mplement traditional forms of painting and sculpture. 


Vid 
“0 art and interaction between the computer and the ob- 


ver are the focus of this young art scene, 
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Architecture and design 


Retrospect. German architecture set trends in the first 30 
years of the 20th century. The strongest influences came 
from Weimar and Dessau, where the Bauhaus school was 
founded in the 1920s, and the style that bears its name 
evolved. Under the leadership of Walter Gropius (1883-1969) 
and Ludwig Mies van der Rohe (1886-1969), the Bauhaus style 
spread to the far corners of the earth. Today, masterpieces of 
its synthesis of architecture, technology and functionality can 
be found all over the world. 

German contemporary architecture long suffered from the coun- 
try’s difficult situation after 1945. Germany’s destroyed cities 
and towns had to be rebuilt quickly. Millions of people need- 
ed inexpensive housing. Architectural quality often took a 
back seat to a primarily economically oriented functionalism 
in building and construction which paid little heed to shap- 
ing a livable residential and working environment. 

In the western part of divided Germany, bitter complaints were 
increasingly heard as early as the 1960s about the monoto- 
nous architecture of satellite townships, the faceless industri- 
al and business districts on the periphery of the cities, and 
the ill-considered construction marring the inner cities. 
There was talk of the “bleakness“ (Alexander Mitscherlich) of 
the country’s inner cities before an urban development con- 
cept focusing on preservation of a city’s existing architecture 
and character was accorded political and social priority in 
the mid-1970s. 

Architectural and urban development sins of at least equal mag 
nitude were committed during this time in the former Ge? 
man Democratic Republic (GDR), Valuable old buildings: 
which had survived the war ~ most of them located in the in 
ner cities ~ were razed, The scarce resources earmarked fo! 
residential construction were used to build massive precast 
concrete slab housing developments on the fringes of the 

— | 
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ith the exception of a few reconstructed buildings 
“cities: the Semper Opera House In Dresden) and new struc. 
PS oh aS 
pan nitects had too litte opportunity to successfully im- 


ques: ond stvle of architecture that was in keeping with the 
<< yal oe necessary materials were in short supply = and 

Es 1 srofessionals often were as well, 

ane contemporary architects. Today Germany 

Pe esitts and more examples of modern innovative architec. 

E ‘ire which are nevertheless in tune with human needs, Many 

‘eg asuperb building still owes its origination to the style and 

' philosophy of the Bauhaus. But more recent trends in archi- 

| tecture have also resulted in the construction of remarkable 

-. puildings, such as high-tech buildings in which important 

- functional elements such as elevators, escalators and supply 

| lines have been moved to the outside of the structure, where 

{often painted different colors) they concurrently serve as 

decoration. Today, other forms of ornamentation such as Cap- 

x itals, cornices and ornaments in the Art Deco style are being 

_ Wed in a greater variety of ways as eye-catchers in the sense 

_ Ofarchitecture as art, breaking away from the postulate of ar- 
- thitecture as mere fulfillment of function. 

fmany’s top echelon of architects includes: 

_ ~ Gottfried Bohm, who in 1986 became the first German to be 

| 5 ha the Pritzker Architecture Prize; 

| bean Behnisch, who designed not only the buildings and 

hee OF the 1972 Olympic Games in Munich but also the 


i ne lenary chamber of the German Bundestag in Bonn in 


bes 

f sjoment 
} 

} 


& 
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~ Frej | 
le ote who made a name for himself in the fields of flexi- 


gr hte onstruction and ecologically oriented 

bs Uilding: 

amg athlas Ungers, whose bulldings exhibit a severel 
: Netrie design; 

: ef Pa J 

f Ning : Kleihues and Hardt-Waltherr Hamer, who as plate 
i ‘a . . ree 

+ ber, etn Of the International Building Exhibition in 

' "hitecn Profoundly influenced both the discussion of new 
2 Moldy, e (Kleihues) and the treaunent of residential units 
i: MOtke oy dings (Hamer); 

ee Wit) Who set important trends in museum construc: 


aI 
i Munich Pinakothek der Moderne and the 
ler yy 
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— Axel Schultes, who won the 1993 Berlin “International Stadte. 
baulichen Ideenwettbwerb Spreebogen" and was responsible 
for the new Federal Chancellery building (together with 
Charlotte Frank). 

Outstanding structures. The Federal Republic has some fine 
representative buildings. Public clients in particular usually 
hold architectural competitions before they decide on the ex. 
ecution of a specific design. These Ideas and Project Competi- 
tions are key instruments for promoting architectural quality 
in Germany. 

Even more than 30 years ago, outstanding structures were pro- 
duced under these conditions, including the three-sectional 
high-rise Thyssen House in Diisseldorf (Helmut Hentrich and 
Hubert Petschnigg, 1960). One example of unconventional, 
dynamic architecture is the head office of the automobile 
manufacturer BMW in Munich with its striking cylindrical 
form (Karl Schwanzer, 1972). Another is the Bahlsen building 
in Hanover with its interlocking cubist forms (Dieter Bahlo, 
jorn Kéhnke, Klaus Stosberg, 1974). 

The tent-shaped structures (Ginter Behnisch, Fritz Auer, Wolf- 
gang Bixel, Erhard Trankner, Carlo Weber) designed for the 
1972 Olympics in Munich are world famous. These sports fa- 
cilities are situated in a park which has continued to be a 
popular recreational area in the years since the Olympic 
Games. 

The Philharmonic Hall in Berlin (Hans Scharoun, 1963) features 4 
vineyard-ike, terraced auditorium constructed around the oF 
chestra. A classical ruin was incorporated into Minster’s CHY 
Theater (Harald Deilmann, Max von Hausen, Orwin Rave 
Werner Ruhnau, 1955), The new City Library in Manster " 
iwo-part structure, one part of which is reminiscent of a 

pertin’s ce 

Jewish 

Museu” 

brainchild 
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Office 

Building C3 by 

Arata lsozaki 

on Potsdamer 

Platz, Berlin 
fs _gtpacted considerable attention at the beginning of the 

tes vali Bolles-\Wuson and Peter Wilson, 1993). 

Be —< og museums were created by Hans Déligast ({recon- 

eam so of the Alte Pinakothek in Munich, 1957}, Alexander 

_, oeibert von Branca (Neue Pinakothek in Munich, 1981), 

bs sans Hollein |Abteiberg Municipal Museum in Monchenglad- 

\, jc, 1982), and Peter Busman and Godfrid Haberer 

4 - isle! RichartMuseum/Museum Ludwig in Cologne, 1986). 

‘puing the 1980s, the city of Frankfurt/Main erected a “museum 

'. jaiie" along the Main River: the German Architectural Muse- 

"gn (Oswald Mathias Ungers, 1984). the German Cinema Mu- 

; *um /Helge Bofinger, 1984), the Museum of Applied Arts 

_ ithard Meier, 1984), the Museum of Prehistory and Early 

‘ Estry (Josef Paul Kleihues, 1989), the Jewish Museum (Ante 

_ RSP von Kostelac, 1986) and the German Postal Museum 

* Bebnisch and Partners, 1990). An attraction in the heart of 

_ Becty of Frankfurt i is the “Schirn* Art Gallery (Dietrich 

_. Mtsert. Bernd Jansen, Stefan Scholz and Axel Schultes, 1985). 

Ae reat *ré of museum construction continued with the com- 

_ “S008 of three structures in the federal city of Bonn - the 

fas “enter of the Federal Republic of Germany (Gustav Pe 

~ '953), the Art Museum (Axel Schultes, 1993) and the Mu- 

“ fom = Contemporary German History (Ingeborg and Hart- | 

; *9€r, 1994) - as well as the new Hamburg Art Gallery 

E bn “¢ Mathias Ungers, 1997). Daniel Libeskind received the 

“4 Architecture Prize in 1999 for his design of the Jew- 

4m in Berlin. Currently, the Leipzig Museum der 

He; ato Kunste (Hufnagel, Pitz, Rafaelian}, the German 
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s,, | MUseum in Berlin (leoh Ming Pei), the Didzesan- 
oP “"? Cologne (Peter Zumthor), and the new Wallrat 
i, “Seum in Cologne (Ungers) are all nearing comple 


Ae gs 
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“Ade is the Filderklinik in Filderstadt near Stuttgart 
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jamotior, Weller and Partners, 1975), The Aachen Kin. 

(Bot ian frand & Partners, 1988) and the University Cini 
sapaecsrete (joedicke and others, 1993) are prime OXAMPles 
of modern, high-tech architecture, . 

since 1945 numerous churches have been built a nee Wor- 
thy of special mention ts the Relea Pe Cac RCH ehlieis 
(Emperor William Memorial Church) in Berlin, which had 
been destroyed during the Second World War, Egon Eler- 
mann fused the old ruln with a new steel construction with 
large glass sections (1963), Other remarkable churches are 
the massive Pilgrimage Chureh In Neviges (Gott{rled Bohm, 
1967), the Church of St. Boniface In Dortmund (Emil Steffann, 
1954), St. Michael's Church In Frankfurt/Main (Rudolf Schwarz, 
1954), St. Plus's Church In Cologne (Joachim Schiirmann, 1961), 
Christ Church In Bochum (Dieter Oesterlen with Werner 
Schumann, 1959) and the Church of the Reconciliation in 
Dachau (Helmut Striffler, 1969), 

As state and municipal duties increased, state parliaments and 
town halls needed more room and more sophisticated technt- 
cal equipment. The State Parllament Bullding in Disseldorf 
(Eller, Meier & Walter, 1992), the Town Hall in Bensberg (Gott: 
(ried Bohm, 1964), the Stadthalle in Germering near Munich 
(Auer & Weber, 1993) and the Music and Congress Hall in 
Libeck (von Gerkan, Marg & Partners, 1994) are but a few 
outstanding examples of the bold self 
ed by state and municipal bodies, 

The same Js true of the impressive ne 
Platz in Berlin (the Daimler 


“assurance demonstrat 


W buildings on Potsdamer 
Chrysler complex, where the ar 
nZO Plano and the Sony Center 
alin), as well as for many functional 

led recently, ke the Photonikzentrum in 


| chitectural team was led by Re 
| designed by Helmut J 
| bulldings construc 
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_.agieestol gsaverbruch & Hutton) the *Stadttor® in pus 
per tt oetzink®. pink and Partner), the Kunsthalle in Halle 
#”  eonter & Schiockermann), the Schwimmbhatle jn 
Le — ofil - oq Tpaut (Behnisch and Partner), the RWE skyscraper 
_ fe" iagenhoven} and the Federal Labour Court in Erfurt 
pie sitter 8 Grossmann). The Hackeschen Hofe (Faust & 
_, Berlin are & particularly good example of old buiid- 
nny nave been successfully renovated. 
gre great variety and considerable scope of the building 
psnouldere’ by the public and private sectors, housing 
+jan - which represents more than 50 percent of 
action volume - remains the most formidable chal- 
pete? the future. : 
wer Design has a long tradition in Germany. At the begin- 
age the 20th century, Peter Behrens (1868-1940) designed 
posters and buildings for the electrical firm AEG. In 
wm, the German Labor League was founded for the purpose 
promoting the “enrichment of working life through the 
‘damming’ influence of art, industry and the craft trades”. 
The Bauhaus, founded by Walter Gropius (1883-1969) in 1919, 
- bich existed from 1919 to 1933, became world famous. The 
3 seme is true of the Ulm College of Design, which was found- 
_#@ im 1953 by Inge AicherScholl (1917-98), Ou Aicher 
_ (1922-91) and Max Bill (1908-94). While it initially followed in 
__. the footsteps of the Bauhaus, it soon pursued concepts of its 
_| Wand set internationally acknowledged standards for de- 
anering the 15 years of its existence. It strongly influ- 
: ned many prominent designers. Ot! Aicher, for instance, 
ped the Cl for Deutsche Lufthansa, the “Zweiles 
Fernsehen (ZDF)* television network, and the 1972 
«he ire Games in Munich, Alexander Neumeister designed 
reity-Express (ICE) and the Transrapid magnetic levi- 

' Wain; Hans Gugelot (1920-65) designed the Hamburg 
fs ated tain (together with Herbert Lindinger) as well & 
o * ty "ph equipment and electric razors for the firm Braun 
b: ir years the name “Braun” was closely linked ~ espectalls 
a 


bs 


SMT TIT RT RT a ED 
Bick. 


“80> with the concept of “German design”, which cons 
Bain tonality with complexity and technology. The : 
oa tig “ign was largely detined by Dieter Rams. Other Get 
~ "NS also set, and still set styles with their product: 
= Bad Minder and Vitra in Weil/Rhine tor hurt 
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ture, Lamy for writing implements, and Erco for lamps, 
Prominent members of the German design scene include 
Hartmut Esslinger, Erik Spiekermann and Kurt Weidemann 


In the information age, the importance of design in creating 


new media is assuming an ever greater role. Apart from the 


aesthetic dimension to deciphering complex information, de. 


sign plays an important intermediary role between the ad- 
vances in information technology and the cultural develop. 


ments in society. 


The German Design Council advises and supplies information in 


matters of design to trade and industry, cultural institutions 
as well as the public. One of the focusses of its activities is 


presenting German design outside Germany. On behalf of the 


Minister of Trade and Industry, it awards the “Federal Prize 
for Product Design“ and the “Federal Prize for Design Promo- 


tion“ on alternate years. 


Apart from the German Design Council, there are a range of oth- 


er design institutions in Germany. Among the most impor- 
tant are the International Design Center (IDZ) in Berlin, the 
“designcenter“ in Stuttgart and the Design Zentrum Nord- 
rhein-Westfalen in Essen. There are exhibitions with histor- 
ical and contemporary design features in the Neue Samm- 
lung in Munich, the Neue Museum fur Kunst und Design in 
Nuremberg, the Bauhaus Archive in Berlin, the Vitra Design 
Museum in Weil/Rhein and the Museum fir Kunst und 
Gewerbe in Hamburg. The interests of designers vis-a-vis the 
political sector and the public are represented by the Ger- 
man Design Forum, which amongst other things constitutes 
the Design section of the German Arts Council, the umbrella 
organization of the federal arts associations. 


Further information: - 


~ Bund Deutscher Architekten 
(Federation of German Architects) 
K6penicker Strasse 48-49, 10179 Berlin 
Internet; http://www.bda,baunetz,de 
Eanall: bda.bs, bn@baunetz.de 

~ Deutscher Designertag e,V, 

(German Design Forum) 

Postfach 13 03 33, 20103 Hamburg 
Internet: http://www.designertag.de 

~ Rat far Formgebung a 
(German Design Council) : 
Ludwig-Erhard-Anlage 1, 60327 Prankfurt/Main 


BEB adicite ins alte we at 


Internet: httpi//www,.euro-design-guide,de oy . 
E-mail: yerman-design-co@ip{.de gi 
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~yuseums, collections 
Se exhibitions 


Jarge number of museums with different areas of focus has 
} Sr origin in the social and cultural development of Germany. 
2 “There are more than 3,000 museums in the Federal Republic: 
ae state, municipal, society and private museums; museums of 
_. Jocal history and culture; museums of church, diocesan and 
-» cathedral treasures; and residential, castle, palace and 
a open-air museums. They have grown up over the centuries 
- gutof royal, church and, later, civic collections. 
~The royal collections were not, however, intended for the erudi- 
tion of the general public. Rather, they served to prominently 
display the sovereigns’ wealth of treasures and precious ob- 
‘jects. Munich, for instance, was an international art center as 
f ~ early as the 16th century in this respect. The Bavarian dukes 
be collected not only works of art but also technical equipment 
[ oftheir time, craftsmen’s tools, musical instruments, miner- 
‘als and exotic items. In the 17th century, the Green Vault of 
Es. the Saxon rulers in Dresden was probably the largest treasure 
b . ‘house in Europe. Its collections eventually grew to fill an art 
i Gallery, a salon of mathematics and physics, and a mineral- 
¥ gy Museum. 

Wealthy citizens - in keeping with the fashion of the time 
‘also amassed collections of their own. As a result of this 
Passion for collecting, there has come to be a museum in 

| “Many for nearly every field of art and nearly all types o! 

: tivity Especially the large museums strive to exhibit as 

k i ton 4 range of their objects as possible, Due to lack of sulfi- 

| Miany % "t space, however, nearly all museums are forced to place 
“ mae in storage; these can only 

| Fy “ring special exhibitions. 

iaabranat and Picasso to tapestries ( 


aking equipment (Kobleng) to! 
_ ‘ummies from the moors (Schleswig) to optical Instr 
Ns (Oberkochen or the oldest boat in the world recoly 


oe 
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structed from original parts (Bremerhaven) ~ the variety of 
exhibitions appears limitless. 

Art lovers and patrons. Today, Germany's museums, both 
traditional and modern, try to reach all segments of the Pop- 
ulation regardless of their level of education. Germans now 
visit a museum as casually as they used to’ go to the cinema; 
long lines form in front of the museum ticket counters when 
individual exhibits of the works of great classical modern 
painters are featured. Year in, year out, more than 100 mil- 
lion people visit Germany’s museums, which in some major 
cities have come to form entire ensembles: along the banks of 
the Main River in Frankfurt, for instance, along the “Museum 
Mile“ in Bonn, or in the capital Berlin, where the Prussian 
Cultural Heritage Foundation founded in 1951 fills several 
museums with its collections from Prussian days. 

As in the past, wealthy private patrons of the arts have been 
partly responsible for the current museum boom. Peter Lud- 
wig, one of the best-known, donated many modern works of 
art to predominantly newly-built museums. The “Ludwig-Fo- 
rum“ in Aachen, housed in a former umbrella factory, focus- 
es, among other things, on art from the former GDR. Lud- 
wig’s collection of contemporary French art is on display in 
the former House of the Teutonic Order in Koblenz. 

In Bonn, the Art Center of the Federal Republic of Germany 
(1993) and the Museum of Contemporary German History 
(1994) attract thousands of visitors, In Berlin, the Museum of 
German History presents German history in its entirety. igh 
up to the present time. 

A special role is played by museums of cultural history and etl 
sind The unparalleled Deutsches Museum in Munich hes 
original items and models depicting, among other things 


“art lessons 


the stuttaa" 
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In the Old 
Masters 
Gallery at 
Dresden's 
Zwinger 
museum 


“+ (the worldwide vote of technology and science. After 
.genovation work was completed in 2000, the Museum for 
cumunications in Berlin reopened with an extensive col- 
not German post and telephone exhibits from over the 
S 2e6h UUries, while the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in 
ovntery na has the largest collection on the history of Ger- 

f “Vitiam art 2nd culture from prehistory to the 20th century. The 
ene 94 large number of ethnological museums is attributable to the 
aes fact that Germany produced many explorers and scholars 


| \wsiko were keenly interested in foreign cultures. In addition to 
pr ‘the Berlin museums, the Linden Museum in Stuttgart and the 


Roemer-Pelizaeus Museum in Hildesheim deserve special 
*.  Semtien in this context. 

_ Special exhibitions focus on particular themes. Historical exhibi- 
tions suchas that on the “Art and Culture of the Carolingian 
Period” (Paderborn, 1999), or “Emperor Charles V (1500-50) - 
ae European Power and Impotence* (Bonn, 2000), stand out as 
' particular crowd-drawers. The exhibition “Kings in Aachen - 

. History and Myth* in the summer of 2000 offered fascinating 

insights into the traditional Medieval coronations of kings 
with exhibits from many European museums, A high stan- 
| dard of sophistication and accessibility was set by the exhibi- 
‘tion.“1848 - Embarking on Freedom”, a portrayal of the de 


ai cna hl Ma 
ee 9 
Ore ms ae ia : , 


'  ‘welopment of German democracy presented at the Schirn Art 
‘'" Gallery in Frankfurt/Main in 1998. The exhibition “More 

ae : ‘Light in Frankfurt, offered a comprehensive overview of art 

3 ifthe Age of Enlightenment in Europe while the Stuttgart 

‘ ‘Staatsgalerie presented an overview of the works of early im- 
a '. ‘Pressionist, Camille Pissarro. 

a The Millennium exhibition “Seven Hills - Images and Symbols ot 
Be the 2tst Century” in the Martin Gropius building in Berlin in 
3 - 2000, offered a futuristic multimedia picture of the coming 


filennium tegether with a retrospective on the immortal 
Yeasures of the past 


or et 
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The largest festival of modern art in the world is Kassel’s “docu. 
menta", which takes place every five years and drew more 
than 631,000 visitors in 1997. 

The great variety of museums, The broad regional distri. 
bution of Germany’s museums makes them accessible to 
large numbers of people. There is no central government 
“museum policy", but museums cooperate with one another 
in a number of fields, such as restoration and museum secur. 
ity, central documentation and research. These joint activities 
are coordinated by the Federation of German Museums, es- 
tablished in 1917, to which all Germany’s museums belong. 
The Institut fiir Museumskunde of the State Museums of 
Prussian Cultural Heritage in Berlin has similar duties, 

Museum architecture, too, shows great variety, ranging from the 
19th century art “temples* to such spectacular examples of 
ultra-modern architecture as the New Museum in Nuremberg 
which opened on 15 April 2000, the Pinakothek der Moderne 
in Munich and the two Daniel Libeskind buildings — the Felix 


Nussbaum House in Osnabruck and the Jewish Museum in 
Berlin's Mitte district, 


Further information: 
~ Deutscher Museumsbund 
(Federation of German Museums) 
Lingnerplatz 1, 01069 Dresden 


Nterr ‘/]www.museumsbund,de 
E-mail); Office@museumsbund.de 
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Theater and Music 


the theaters, Germany's theatrical landscape {6 above all de- 
fined by the country's approximately 180 public theaters, 
These state and municipal theaters, orchestras and regional 
theaters are complemented by roughly 190 private theaters 
and more than 30 festival theatres, There are also countless 
independent groups and amateur theaters, This variety ts 
. Charactersi0e of the German theater scene, Instead of a sin- 
e “theater capital” which attracts all the talent and all the 
ention~ such as Paris in Prance, for example ~ the Federal 
Republic has a wealth of theaters which are frequently in no 
way infertor to one other in terins of quality, This great diver- 
4 sity is traditional: In the 17th and 18th centuries, nearly 
i ey y regional sovereign took great pride in his own court 
: Hi ater and generally spared no expense to ensure that it 
4 well equipped, In the 19th century, under the increasing 
nthiene «ofa prosperous middle class, many towns and cites 
tad the theater a public Institutlon, 
te in-purpose theater offers a broad range of dramatic arts, 
dance und musle theater (operas, operettas, musicals) under 
' pie rool, These theaters perform a repertoire of 20 to JO 
| “Works tia given season, Hach year, approximately ten 
newly staged productions enter the repertoire, People thus 
a poe “an Opportunity to become acquainted with many works 
of dina and music theater tn thelr cites, Supplementing 
this range of offerings are the puppet theater as well ay chil 
deen’ and youth theater, which can be elther another 
~ranen of the multipurpose theater or an Iidependent opera 
Mon, Allogether, The musical (heaters, b 
© Ole dAd the same plece month after a 
yen in what is termed en suite operatl 
LeU eHpec lally of (he smaller private th 
pertorn one plece en suite for several Weeks and then qa on 


to pie sent ua Hew producto, : 
é 3 4 


—_—. 
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The artistic profile of a given theater is largely aenneG by its en. 
semble. Building and maintaining this ensemble is conse. 
quently of particular importance for the theater, Especially 
the municipal and state theaters have a permanent Staff of 
actors and actresses, singers and dancers, 

The German theater makes its contribution to international cul- 
tural exchange and to European integration, above all with 
festivals such as “Theater der Welt" in Berlin or the “Bonner 
Biennale“, Exchanges of individual productions with theaters 
in other countries also figure prominently, however, as does 
collaboration with foreign actors and actresses, singers, 
dancers, theater managers, conductors, directors, designers, 
and other artists and craftsmen. The “Theater an der Ruhr“ 
in Mulheim, is a paramount example of this. 

The schedule. According to the statistics of the German The- 
ater Association, 5,393 Productions of 2,683 works (drama, 
music theater, dance and puppet theater) were Staged in the 
1997-8 season. 387 theaters staged more than 92,000 per- 
formances, 338 of these works were performed for the very 


first time or for the first time in the German language. The 
most popular works that season were: 


~ Opera: “The Magic Flute“ 
(Humperdinck) and “La Bohéme“ (Puccini) 


— Operetta: “The Bat“ (Strauss), “The Merry Widow“ (Lehar) and 
“Im weissen Ross)" (Benatzky); 

~ theater: “Threepenny Opera" (Brecht), “Jim Knopf" (Ende) and 
“Faust* (Goethe) 


(Mozart), “Hansel und Gretel“ 


— dance: “Romeo and Juliet“ (Prokofiev), “The Nutcracker“ and 
“Giselle” (Adam) 


Apart from the establishe 
Zadek, Claus Pe 


d directors such 
ymann and Pete 


as Jiirgen Flimm, Peter 
Stein, a younger generation 


Peter Stein 
directed 
Goethe's 
“Faust” at 
EXPO 2000 - 
in its entirety 
at one sitting 


of directors is attracting attention with fresh ideas and trail- 
blazing productions, These include Martin Kusej, Sasha 
| Waltz, Thomas Ostermeier and Thirza Bruncken, 
festivals. The festival calendar for theater lovers includes: the 
Berlin Theater Encounter in May during which the best Ger- 
man-language productions are introduced, the Ruhrfestspiele 
in Recklinghausen, also held in May, which showcases clas- 
sical and modern works for a broad public, and the Euroscene 
in Leipzig. There are also numerous festival venues whose 
historical forts, castles and churches offer stunning backdrops 
for performances by mainly classical authors: Bad Hersfeld, 
Ludwigsburg, Schwabisch Hall, Jagsthausen, the Haidplatz in 
, Regensburg, the Wartburg near Eisenach and many more. 
" he Kissinger Summer, the Caldéron Festival in Bamberg and 
at e “Hornberger Schiessen“ also enjoy great popularity. 
‘¥ 1¢ oldest festival in Germany is the Oberammergau Passion Play, 
: which takes place every ten years in fulfilment of a pledge 
f made in the year of the plague in 1634. The most recent per- 
F - formance was in 2000, 
he € are more than 100 festivals devoted to music. Every three 
= years in September, Bonn celebrates its International 
i Be thoven Festival; in Augsburg in August and September is 
» the\Mozart Summer where concerts are performed in a Ro- 
Be ‘oco‘ambience, The festival in Eutin celebrates Carl Maria 
von Weber, whose birthplace it was; In Halle and Gottingen 
eS: Georg Friedrich Handel is honored while Richard Strauss is 
ee “Celebrated in Munich and Garmisch-Partenkirchen. The 
eg Richar d Wagner Festival in Bayreuth has been held every 
fas “Year since 1876. In honor of the 250th anniversary of Johann 
: ay Sebastian Bach's death (28 July) in 2000, more than 500 
M “Events were planned in Germany as well, such as the Leipzig 
./ Bach Festival and the Thuringian Bach week, 
: Almost every large city participates in the round of festivals: Mu- 
leh hosts an Opera Festival (July), Frankfurt/Main the Frank- 
Ture Festival (September), Stuttgart the European Musi¢ Festi: 
Nal (August and September) and Berlin the Jazz Festival (No- 
. “Mber), In addition, Dresden and PotsdanrSansouci hold 
i‘ a Music lestivals, Erfurt the Summer Concerts in Brituer Gar- 
Bees © and Weimar presents its Art Festival, Other highlights ed 
' Side the mdr Music Summer by the pcan — 
uF mk, the Rigen Festival featuring Rossini operas and the 


tara tates 
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Mosel Festival Week. Heidelberg holds its romantic Sclossfest. 
spiele in August every year. The Schleswig Holstein Music 
Festival founded by conductor Justus Franz in 1986, attracts 


al top notch musicians to the northernmost state 


internation 
and enjoys sensational popularity with its audiences - a musi. 
cal experience ina provincial setting. A comparable event in. 


stituted recently is to be found in the Mecklenburg-Vorpom. 
mern Festival. The Rheingau Music Festival in summer brings 
together first-class soloists and ensembles to pay tribute to 
both old and new music. The Chorin Music Summer within 
the walls of the former Cistercian Abbey draws audiences 
from near and far with its classical music concerts. 

Orchestras and soloists. Germany has a total of 141 profes- 

sional orchestras, some of which have a long tradition. The 
country’s leading orchestras are the Berlin and the Munich 
Philharmonic Orchestras while the Bamberg Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig, the Dresden 
Staatskapelle and a number of the Rundfunk symphony or- 
chestras enjoy an international reputation. The Berlin Phil- 
harmonic is conducted by Italian Claudio Abbado; Kurt Ma- 
sur conducts the New York Philharmonic and Christoph von 
Dohnanyi is the head conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
German soloists like Anne-Sophie Mutter, the viola player 
Tabes Zimmerman, the trumpeter Ludwig Gittler, singers 
like Hildegard Behrens, Waltraud Meier, Gabriele Schnaut, 
Kurt Moll, Peter Hofmann, René Kollo are among the best in 
their fields on the international scene. 

Classical modern composers and the avant-garde. Colr 
cert programs also regularly feature works by classical mod- 
ern composers like Paul Hindemith, Igor Strawinsky. Arnold 
Schonberg and Béla Bartok as well as Boris Blacher, Woll- 
gang Fortner, Werner Egk and Car! Orff, Bernd Alois Zit 
mermann etched himself a place in musical history eatly 0" 
with his opera “The Soldiers”, 

Today’s composers try to win public support for music outside 
the realm of familiar harmony With great music theater and 
the most unusual effects; Hans Werner Henze, Ariber! 
Reimann, Karlheinz Stockhausen and the Argentine mauricl? 
Kagel, who lives in Cologne, and Woltgang Rihm. “chamber 
operas” with small casts are also enjoying increasing pop!l" 
ity, Thanks to the radio networks Who feature works py men 
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ern composers and commission new compositions, today any- 
one can participate in the discussion of contemporary music, 
They also organize workshop-style encounters, the most well- 
known of which are “Donauschinger Musiktage* and the “In- 
ternational Holiday course for New Music" in Darmstadt. The 
German Music Council promotes the performance of contem- 
porary works through the “Concert of the German Music 
| Council". 
| Financing. Germany's federal structure delegates responsibility 
for cultural affairs to the states. Theater and orchestra 
financing is thus largely borne by the states and the munici- 
palities. The federal government contributes only marginally. 
All in all, Germany’s theaters and orchestras receive public 
funds totaling DM 4.5 billion every year. This amount repre- 
sents more than around 0.2 percent of all federal, state and 
municipal expenditure. Germany’s theaters employ approx- 
imately 45,000 people and indirectly safeguard jobs in many 
businesses which work under contract with the theaters. 
Today. more and more people are demanding that the theater 
and theater productions be subjected to the standard rules of 
_ business administration. Those who do so, however, fail to re- 
lize that in the case of the theater, only public financing 
ise feguards the freedom of the arts. The theaters in the Feder- 
ai Republic have adjusted to the changing times and have 
r z0dernized their operations with the aid of professional 
; a nagement. Private “spanaie bear only five sane of the 


3 almost exclusively for prestigious projects, 

i Audiences. Fach year about 38 million people of all age 

‘ie groups attend approx. 114,000 theater performances and 
concerts. These figures attest to the uninterrupted interest in 
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theater and bear witness to the fact that theater and Music 
are a necessary part of urban quality of life. A subscription 
system makes it possible to book ahead 4a series of Perform. 
ances for a particular season. Many people, when Planning a 
trip, consider a visit to a theater performance one of the 
most important considerations. Numerous travel agents Offer 
special transport and other arrangements (especially to musi. 
cal shows). 

Pop music. Over the past ten years, the German pop music 
scene has enjoyed a tremendous surge in popularity. Before 
that, Anglo-Saxon singers and groups dominated the hit pa- 
rade. The catchy German pop song, which at one time had 
been wildly successful, had come to appeal to only a very lim. 
ited audience; homegrown pop stars such as Udo Lindenberg 
were the exception. But although they never hit the big time, 
bands such as “Tangerine Dream“, “Can“ and “Kraftwerk“ be- 
came pioneers in the field of electronic music, and the hard 
rock of “The Scorpions“ even made the charts in the United 
States. The trombonist Albert Mangelsdorff, the organist Bar- 
bara Dennerlein and Klaus Doldinger’s band “Passport* put 
the German jazz scene on the international map. 

At the beginning of the 1980s, the “New German Wave“ showed 
that German musicians could indeed achieve success with 
texts in their native language. Marius Miiller-Westernhagen. 
Peter Maffay, Herbert Grénemeyer and the Cologne group 
“BAP” established themselves as the country’s top rock musi- 
cians. To this day, their fans - like those of the punk rock 
groups “Die Toten Hosen“ and “Die Arzte“ — continue to pack 
stadiums and concert halls. Since the beginning of the 1990s, 
the German pop scene has become increasingly diversified. 
Every international music genre is represented here: “Selif” 


The Scorpions 
took the stag® 
together with 
the Berlin 
Philharmon'c 
at EXPO 200° 
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picks up on grunge, “H-Blockx” plays with a crossover be- 
nween rock and hip-hop, and *Jazzkantine™ fuses traditional 
iazz with German rap. “Fury in the Slaughterhouse* and *M. 
Walking on the Water” take up the thread of English-lan- 
quage folk rock, while “Fantastische Vier", Sabrina Setlur, 
Xavier Naidoo and “Fettes Brot” have been successful with 
German-language hip-hop. Germany’s spectrum ranges from 
cheery pop music by “Pur” and “Die Prinzen™ to more 
thought-provoking texts by “Sterne” or “Element of Crime”. 
Music for everyone. More than 300,000 people earn their liv- 
ing as composers, performing artists, music teachers and as 
specialists in academic and government institutions, the me- 
dia and the music industry. They are trained at 23 colleges of 
music, about 65 universities, 11 conservatories and music 
academies, nine music schools and four colleges of music op- 
erated by the churches, 50 specialized training facilities and 
40 further training academies. There are a variety of compe- 


j\is the Young Musicians Competition. In 1998, there were 
‘more than 1,000 public music schools, roughly 40,000 choral 
aa _ groups, 25,000 amateur and semiprofessional orchestras, and 
: » Numerous other ensembles in Germany. Music is a compuls- 
sea “ory subject at general-education schools, and ensemble music 
ds encouraged there as well. Instrument-making is a craft 
» trade, with a long tradition in Germany. Instruments from 
-Vogtland and especially violins from Mittenwald are world fa- 
mous. Approximately 25 percent of German youth play a mu- 
sical instrument or sing in a choir, the most popular instru- 
ments at music schools being piano, flue and guitar. The mu- 
“sic industry is flourishing: Every year about 240 million CDs, 
Cassettes and records produced by German and foreign com- 
panies are sold in the Federal Republic, 


a 


Further information: 
_ ~» Deutscher BUhnenverein 
i (German Theater Association). 
St-Apern-Strasse 17-21, 50667 Cologne 
Internet; http://www.buehnenverein.de 
E-mail: debue@buehnenverein,de 
~ Deutscher Musikrat €.V, 

(German Music Council) 
Weberstrasse 59, 53119 Bonn 
Internet: http://www,Deutscher-Musikrat.de 
E-mail; deutscher: nusikrat. bonnétoniine,de 
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Cinema 


“New German film“. After the Second World War, both East 
and West German theater dealt with the national cata- 
strophe (“The murderers are among us“, 1946, by Wolfgang 
Staudte, “Marriage in the Shadows", 1947, by Kurt Maetzig, 
“Between Yesterday and Tomorrow“, 1947, by Harald Braun). 
But very soon, in line with the contrasting political develop- 
ments in the two halves of Germany, the two followed separ- 
ate paths. Predominantly conventional films deprived of po- 
litical impact (so-called “Heimat“ films) but with occasional 
cabaret-style references to it (“Wir Wunderkinder“, 1958, by 
Kurt Hoffmann) were affiliated with the period of successful 


oach. Experimental 
al stance towards soci- 
of Alexander Kluge 
Marie Straub (“The 

Na Bach", 1968), Volker Schlén- 
inhard Hauff, Rudolf Thome, Hans 
Or Kotulla, Peter Fleischmann and 


dorff, Werner Herzog, Re 
Jirgen Syberberg, Theod 
Christian Ziewer, 

The most creative and productive of these filmmakers was Raine? 
Werner Fassbinder (died 1982), who focused on the oppressed 
individual and the contradictions innate in German history: 
expressing these in a diversity of forms and stories. Borrow: 
ing from melodrama, Fassbinder took the cinema limelight 
with major narrative films such as “The Marriage of Maria. 


grout, (1978). “Berlin Alexanderplatz" (1980), an “Lola* 

Pe ae Caen Pete er ecm the ge 
1941). Fassbinder won the “Golden Bear” at the 1982 Berlin 
fiir Festival for his film “Veronika Voss”. 


tn the 1980s. the fimumekers of the New German Film increasing- 
ly enjoyec commercial and international success. In 1979, 
Yoiker Schiczt udorti won the “Golden Palm* in Cannes and in 
1980, en, Oscar in Hotiywood for his film version of Ginter 
Gran's novel, “The Tin Drum”. In 1984, Wim Wenders was 
awarded the “Golden Palm® at the Cannes Film Festival for 
"paris, Texas”. and, in 1987 surprised the film world with his 
fantastic “Wings of Desire". The prize for Best Director in 
Cannes in 1982, went to Werner Herzog for his sensational 
file “bitzeartaldo” which used the exotic milieu of drama to 
depict the efforts of a manic individual in the heart of the 
Brazilian jungle, Margarethe von Trotta, commenting critical- 
ty on the situation in the Federal Republic, made a name for 
herself with her ioypressive portrayals of women in films such 
as “Leaden Times* (1981) and “Rosa Luxemburg* (1986). 
fom 18 spite of such successes, New German Film did not continue to 
Fem Nourish. With the waning of the social criticism of the 1968 
4 student-revolt movement, the discursive film art lost its politi- 
+ , (cal background and in general, ‘auteur films’ did not estab- 
Hist 4 stable economic base for themselves which could with- 
and the onslaught of American commercial films. 
“Elnema in the German Democratic Republic (GDR). 
Finis were produced in the eastern part of divided Germany 
Fare Dy the monopolist company DEFA. It was financed and con- 
Rid tolied ty the state and subject to the political goals of the 
Paling party, Propaganda films existed in all genres. On the 
titbint hand, artists attempted to avoid party dogmas. This 
“Colstant fluctuation between breaking into something new 


‘Scene from 
Volker 
Schiondortt’s 
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after the 
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and being defeated can be witnessed in the films Produced 
by DEFA. They offer a panorama of the time, full of Contradie. 
tions, yet they give rise to concrete Images of life, artistic sup. 
jectivity and outstanding film qualities. Initially these ups 
and downs were experienced by the Babelsberg film studios 
which in their early days were artistically propelled by Woy. 
gang Staudte, In 1951, he filmed “Der Untertan“ a well. 
known satire based on Heinrich Mann’s novel, but he then 
turned his back on east German film as a result of his conflict 
with real existing socialism. At the end of the 1950s, the 
Communist Party forbade close depictions of daily life - such 
as the Berlin films by Gerhard Klein and Wolfgang 
Kohlhaase, 

In 1965, almost all productions which criticized the reality of ex- 
isting socialism were banned or stopped. The following year 
the government banned Frank Beyer’s film “Traces of Stone“, 
which grappled furiously with the reality of the day, shortly 
after its premiere. 

The “anti-fascist” DEFA films which took German guilt as their 
theme were also a way to dodge the image which filmmakers 
were told to paint of the day. Impressive films emerged such 
as “I was nineteen“ (1967), by Konrad Wolf, In the 1970s, a 
number of unpolished and experimental films emerged, such 
as Egon Giinther'’s “The Keys“, 1974 - with Heiner Carow’s 
“The Legend of Paul and Paula“ (1973), enjoying particular 
success, In 1980, Konrad Wolf, the most prominent DEFA film 
director, who died in 1982, presented a picture of the GDR 
free of illusions, in his film “Solo Sunny", Other critical films 
of great artistic merit followed (“Explorations in the March’, 
1982, by Roland Graf) but soon the film studio was virtually 
forced to a halt by the government, On the other hand, doctr 
mentary films managed to find a realistic and poetic direc 
tion ("Shuntyard", 1984, by Jiirgen Béttcher, “Life in Witt 
stock", 1984, by Volker Koepp, "Goodbye to Winter", 1988; PY 
Helke Misselwitz), 

After reunjfication in 1990, DRFA ceased production, Its studios 
in Babelsberg near Berlin have nevertheless managed the 
quantum leap to the future; They are presently establishing 
themselves as one of Kurope’s leading locations for film and 
television production, and have attracted numerous firms 
and institutes into the 

id institutes into the area. , 


Current trends. On the one hand, the 1990s were ¢etermined 


ines $ ge atts oF bas we tery 
yi the difficulties of integrating east German film: this was 
- oe 4 (ro 4 o* 

cathy ochhewes by young artists and producers and particu 


lariy in the area of television. On she other hand, the general 
iituztion wea tuore and more dominated by Hollywood films, 
whith jeopardizes not only German, but also European film 
as a whole. Only 2 few German films managed to make a 
ame (or themseives ~ like the files of Joseph Vilsmaier 
rheoitiee ot Seep", 1995, “Comedian Harmoniss’, 1977) or 
that of Helmut Diet! who, with his social satire “Schtonk”, 
1991, parodied the ostensible discovery af Hitler's diaries by 
the magazine “Stern”, and in “Reeeini* (1996) exposed the 
vanities of the Munich tilm community's “beautiful people”, 
in recent years, German filmmakers have increasingly dared to 
try their hand at comeny and satire with qreat success on 
the jocal scene ("Nobody loves me". 1995, by Dorris Dorrie, 
“Man, Moved", 1994 by Sonke Wortrann), But with their 
diosyncratic serise of burr, (hey were unable to amuse 
Wider International audiences « hawever, they did kindle a 
Syrqe of popularity within German cinena. Although a lew 
works managed to arouse international attention, such as 
» Ronald Karnaker’s debut film “The Death-Maker", 1995, in 
' “which Gotz G corge played & mass murderer, current German 
Til has still not retrieved the international recognition once 
lavished on young German film. 
“the 1998-2000 period shows signs of promise. “Lola Runs", al @x- 


-stential drama by Tom Tykwer, became an international pub: 
ster director Leander Hauss- 


rnational acclaim with his de- 


ae He success bast German thei 
ina enjoyed unexpected inte 


ee but film “Sonnenallee” in whieh be recalled his youth in the 
way, “The Untouc hables” by Oskar 


Be. GBR iia rather qrotesque 


Senne trom 
oes Leander 
Bros ‘Halissmann’s 
film “sonnen: 


hye 
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Scene from 
Wim Wenders’ 
film “Buena 
Vista Social 
Club“ 


Roehler, which reflected ideological controversies in Germany 
also drew acclaim. And some of the old masters reappeared - 
such as Volker Schlondorff with “Silence after the Shot“, Wim 
Wenders with his fascinating documentary, “Buena Vista So- 
cial Club“, which portrayed a group of old musicians from 
Havanna, and Werner Herzog who paid tribute to the most 
important actor in his films, Klaus Kinski, in “My Dearest Ene- 
my“. The fresh spark being seen in German film today is re- 
flected in the fact that German companies are going public 
and that more films are being internationally co-produced as 
well as major productions being funded. German contribu- 
tions to the international film market are as much in evi- 
dence with producers like Bernd Eichinger as with directors 
Wolfgang Peterson and Roland.Emmerich who have estab- 
lished themselves in Hollywood. 

Cinemas, festivals and film grants. In 1999, around 1,180 
cinemas in Germany with approx. 4,650 screens entertained 
over 1,490 million people. The number of film-goers is 
continuing to grow, due in no small part to the current Ger- 
man film boom. Companies are investing in German cinemas 
like never before: Construction of Multiplex theaters, invested 
in by international corporations and media groups since the 
beginning of the 1990s, is changing the very foundation of 
the cinema landscape, In many cities these modern multi-e™ 
tertainment centers, which are especially popular with the 
young, are replacing traditional cinemas, Numerous well-or 
ganized and far-reaching film festivals play a key role in es 
tablishing German films at home as well as their reputation 
abroad, 

The most important forum for film is the International Film Festi 
val in Berlin, the “Berlinale", which was established in 195! 
and which together with those of Cannes and Venice, is °° 
of the major film festivals in Europe. Consequently it is one? 


the most prominent meeting places for people in the film in 
; — | 
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dustry. The film festivals in Mannheim, Oberhausen and 
Leipzig also enjoy international status. Specialized festivals 
and film festivals in Hof, Munich, Liibeck, Hamburg and 
other cities place local films in an international context while 
contributing to the further development of film art and its 
economic stability. 

In spite of the success that German film has once again notched 
up, cinema schedules continue to be dominated by the 
elaborately produced and marketed Hollywood films - Ger- 
many being their major market in Europe. In addition, cine- 
ma has to compete with ever-stiffer competition from televi- 
sion and other media - in particular with the continuously 
growing variety of entertainment provided by private televi- 
sion as well as cable and satellite TV, pay-TV and video. On 
the other hand, however, cinema films are frequently being 
‘coprocuene with eeevision RECWORRS: 


the prerequisites of promoting domestic films is to strienistii 
2. 2 \ en the rights of independent film producers as the federal 
a , government has undertaken to do within the framework of a 
se A modern culture and economic policy. In 1999, an “Alliance 
te for Film“ was created in order to improve the legal, structura! 
z and financial situation of German film for all parties in- 
bs ; * volved. Strengthening the German cinema and its interna- 
ve! tional image also entails strengthening its European context, 
: and indeed, strengthening European film in general - which 
fs What the Franco-German Film Academy, founded in 2000. 
also endeavors to do. 
"Pubic funds are being used to defend the cultural asset of tilm 
» against the overly powerful competition and to actively pro- 
mote its development, In 1999, a total sum of approx. DM 
350 million was used to promote German film, This amount 
includes business and cultural grants from both national anc 
state governments as well as about DM 100 million trom the 
German Federal Film Board (FFA). The FFA established under 
the Federal Film Promotion Act (FFG) obtains its tunds from a 
levy pald by all cinemas, television networks and the video 
industry, This money ts used not only used lo promote film 
production but also cinemas, Individual state and govern 
' ment grants are distributed lor purposes of production, disiri- 
| bution and screening. 
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At the core of government funding of film culture js the Ge 
Film Prize, which has been awarded since 195} {o, top-notch 
German film production. It highlights individual Perform. 
ance and awards large sums of prize money for exceptional 
films (up to DM 1 million for a gold award) which are to be 

used for the production of new films. In recent years the Ger. 

man Film Prize award-giving has developed into a glitzy cele. 
bration which works towards popularizing German film, 


Further information: 
— Spitzenorganisation der Filmwirtschaft (SPIO) 
(German Film Industry Association) 


Kreuzberger Ring 56, 65205 Wiesbaden 
E-mail: statistik@spio-sfk.de 
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The population of the Federal Republic of Germany 
(on 31 December 1998) 


Male inhabitants Female inhabitants 
in thousands per year of age in thousands per year of age “ia 
rs 
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Source: Federal Statistics Office, Wiesbaden 
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(The largest cities in Germany 


Leipzia 437,100 
Dresden 452,800 
Nuremberg 487,100 
Hanover 516,200 
Duisburg §23,300 
Bremen 543,000 
Diisseldort 568,400 
Stuttgart 582,000 
Dortmund 591,700 
Essen 603,200 
Frankfurt/Main 643,900 
Cologne 962,600 
Munich 1,188,900 
Hamburg 1,700,000 
Berlin 3,398,800 


Source: German Association of Cities (1 January 1999) 


Foreigners in Germany (a selection) 


Country of Origin 
Brazil 


22,400 

| Ghana 22,600 

| Tunisia 24,300 
India 34,300 
Pakistan 38,300 
43,000 

$3,200 

$4,100 

; be | 55,100 
> 2 eAlghanistan 72,000 
said 41,900 
; 45,400 
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Distribution of seats in the German Bundestag’ 


Bar tb, * ,; £N 50 
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ch legislative period; until 1987 including members 
from Berlin (West) 
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(Overview ot Individual Targets/Expenditure in DM m.) 
mapas ase 


2001 

Federal President and Office of the Federal President 35.9 36.0 
Bundestag 1,100.2 10874 
Bundesrat ; 46.7 Fb 
Chancellor and Federal Chancellery 2,816.7 2.771.7 
Foreign Ministry _ 3,468.7 3,706.3 
Ministry of the Interior — 7,062.3 | 688938 
Ministry of Justice 693.6 66AD 
Ministry of Finance 7391.8 6,965.9 
Ministry of Economics and Technology 14,928.5 13,888.1 
Ministry of Pood, Agriculture 11,015.6 16,933.6 
and Forestry 

Ministry of Labor and Social Order 170,457.5  169,543.1 
Ministry of Transport, Construction 49,724.1 44,871.7 
and Housing 

Ministry of Defense 45,333.0 46,3024 
Ministry of Health 1,837.0 1,751.6 


Ministry for the Environment, Nature Conservation 1,088.2 1,118.0 
and Reactor Safety 


Ministry for Families, Senior Citizens, Women 10,966.3 10,721.06 
and Youth 


Federal Constitutional Court 27.3 28.8 
Federal Audit Office 167.5 160.9 


Ministry for Economic Cooperation 7,102.5 7223.7 
and Development 


~~} Ministry of Education and Research 14,592.2 15,372.2 
(...»} Federal Debt 83,768.4  86,809%.0 
“oP Utilities 17,006.7 —-17,396.4 
|| General fiscal administration 28,169.2  29,923.2 
Total *) 478,800.0 478,700.0 


| “) Differences may occur owing to rounding up or down. 


; Federal Budget Plan 2000-4 
{General overview in DM bn.) 


Pe -Suurce: Federal Ministry of Finance 


ba a the E budgeted projected Financial budget 
een Nee 2000 2001 2002 2003 «2004 
ee A expenditure 478.8 4787 4877 4952 S025 
Pe <2. “@hange on 0.0 +19 5 ths 
set g > previous year (in %) 

Sects {Income : ; 

Ke Le mi hoax revenue 387.5 383.1 405.8 423.9 

Me es at 2.Other income ALB 49.6. 40,2 40,9 
SES tetuding ait Os epAt ae 

“4 Bundesbank/ ECB protit 70 ry eeeere ” agement 

> od, CESS Privatization 9.2 14 ie) 40 
ge Seigniaruge 0.1 02 hO tO? 

Raae “EY 3.Net government borrowing 49.5 46.4 442 30,4 
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Gross Domestic Product by Industry 1999 
(DM 3,877.1 bn.)* = 100% 


29.8% finance, rental and 
Management services 


25.1% manufacturing 
(excluding construction) 


21.3% public and private 
service sector 


17.4% trade, tourism 
and transport 


5.2% construction 


1.2% agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries 


* currently available Provisional figures 
Source: Federal Statistics Office, Wiesbaden 


Use of Gross Domestic 
(DM 3,877.1 bn.)* = 100% 


Product 1999 


57.7% private consumer spending 


22.2% gross investments 


“government spending 


Net export (exparts MINUS 


Imports) nals 


* curtently available provisional figures) 
- Source; federal Statistics Office, Wiesbaden i 
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‘Gross Domestic Product 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
in current prices and in 1995 prices (DM bn.) 


1991 
1992 
99 
1994 
1995 
1996 
1997 
1998 
1999 


-|Gross Domestic Product of major industrial nations 
Jin 1998 (in current prices) 

in USS bn. | in USS per inhabitant 

32,000 
30,000 
26,200 
24,700 
23,800, 


 {USA. 
—} Japan 
gS | Germany 
we France 
United Kingdom 
‘| Haly ; 1,185 | 20,600 
Canada. 604 | 19,800 
Spain ish eng Sa 35 3 582 | 14,800 
source, Federal Statistical Olfice, Wiesbaden 
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Primary energy consumption in Germany —~ 
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Source: Arbeitsgemein- 
schait Energiebilanzen 0 
(18 January 2000) 
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Installed Wind Power Output and 
Number of Wind Generating Stations in Germany 


Introduction of the 
Act on Electric 2.500 
Power Supplies |. ©!” 


Launch of the 2,000 ||). 
“100 MW Wind“ 
development 


progr 

{as of 199]; 

“250 MW Wind“) 

| Source: 
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The Largest industrial Corporations 1999 ~~ 


Sector Sales 
Fem nen ’ (DM, m.) Payron 


| imlerChryster AG, Stuttgart — autem. aerospace 257,744 


441500 
Volkswagen AG, Wolisburg automobiles 134.243 297.909 
Siemens AG, Munich power, electrical 117.696 416.000 
VERA AG, Dusseldorf *) power, chemicals 76.365 116,800 
a ident cars 63.134 119,900 
RWE AG. Essen power, construction 61.384 145,500 
Bayer AG, Leverkusen chemicals, pharmac. 54.884 145,100 
BASF-Gruppe, Ludwigshafen chemicals, pharmac. 54.065 105,900 
Robert Bosch GmbH, Stuttgart _— electrical appliances 50.333 189,500 
Viag AG, Munich *) holding 49.121 85.700 
Hoechst, Frankfurt **) chemicals, pharmac. 43.704 97,000 
Thyssen AG, Duisburg steel, machinery 43.537 122,400 


*) In June 2000, merged as E.ON AG, Diisseldort. 


**i In December 1999, merged with Rh6ne-Poulenc to become Aventis. 
Source: Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 


Multi-Media as an Employer 


Number of persons employed by the information industry in Germany 
in 1999 (1000s) 


Hardware, software, service 


Specialist trade and distribution 
Office equipment, computers, peripherals 


Communications engineering (production) 
Electronic components. 


#8 
‘Home entertainment products 
— ge 
Printing : aw 
Publishing - : oy 0 
Radio, TY, program Production a 
ROOKS, jours, music 2 os 
Prespondents, news, agencies, freelance journalists =~ ( ) « # 


Source’ Federa! Statistics Otive, 
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“The European Union (EU) - : 
Organization and Functions 

ENecacive : 

hina 15 Heads of state and government 

: ¢ : 
; 7 -s * ‘ 
i 2 each from G Sa F. GB ~ makes tundamental deci 
| 1 froma the remaining natens ecisions 
| —. ptapeses begisiation 
|. and executes it Senn ea 
} — feonitecs the application body Heahietinn) and lawemaking 
of EU taw emake 


1 per member country 


| PROPOSALS t 


DECISIONS 


Consultation 


monitors spending 
15 members 


INQUIRIES, MONITORS, VOTES OF NO CONFIDENCE 


— examines all EU income and 
expenditure, including 
individual bodies 

— presents an annual report after 

_ every fiscal year ; 

— compiles special reports on 

specific issues 


BUDGET RESOLUTIONS, ENQUETES, CO-PARTICIPATION IN DECISION-MAKING 


626 directly elected MPs 
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Major Int 
in Germany 


Trade Fair 


Heimtextil (home 


Toy Fair 


Leipzig Spring Fas 


Leipzig Book Fair 


bauma - building 


LIGNAplus, wood 


CARAVAN SALON 


International Fall 


photokina 
_GOLF RUROPE 
Anuga, food and 


AGRITECHNICA 
source: AUMA, Co 


| SYSTEMS, information technology |: ; 


ernational Trade Fairs 


in the Year 2001 


textiles) 


International Furniture Fair 
International Green Week 


boot-Diisseldorf (Diisseldorf boat fair) 


ispo, Winter sports equipment, sport fashion 


hion Fair 


Ambiente, household goods 

International Spring Leather Goods Fair 
International Tourism Exchange (ITB) 
1.H.M. (international trades) 

TerraTec, environmental technology, energy 


CeBIT, information technology 


machinery 


Hanover Fair, industrial fair 
AERO, general aviation 
HOGA, hotels and catering 


and forestry industry 


Leipzig Fall Fashion Fair 
Tendence, household goods 


International Radio Show 


Leather Goods Fair 


Welding and Cutting 
EMO, metal working 
IAA, cats and motorbikes 


INTERKAMA, production technology 


- Frankfurter Book Fair 


drink, restaurants 


logue 


_ Offenbach 


Location 
Frankfurt/Main 
Cologne 

Berlin 
Diisseldorf 
Nuremberg 
Munich 

Leipzig 
Frankfurt/Main 
Offenbach 
Berlin 

Munich 

Leipzig 
Hanover 
Leipzig 

Munich 
Hanover 
Friedrichshafen 
Nuremberg 
Hanover 
Leipzig 
Frankfurt/Main 
Berlin 
Diisseldorf 


Essen 
Hanover _- 
Frankfurt/Main 


» Cologne | 


Disseldort | 


Munich». ” 
Frankfurt/Main 
“Cologne 
- Munlehs > 2 


Hanover 


Date 

January 10 - 12 
January 15 - 2] 
January 19 - 2g 
January 20 - 28 
February 1 - 6 
February 4 - 7 
February 10 - 12 
February 16 - 20 
February 17 - 19 
March 3 - 7 
March 8 - 14 
March 13 - 16 
March 22 - 28 
March 29 - April 1 
April 2 - 8 

April 23 - 28 
April 26 - 29 
May 6 - 9 

May 21 - 25 
August 11 - 13 
August 24 ~ 28 
August 25 ~ sept. 2 


August 25 ~ sept? 


August 25-2? 


$1 


Member Trade Unions of the DGB (Federation of German 
Trade Unions) as at December 31,1999 


asia whion ae edge 13 SIGE 5 BBB. 
j public services and transportunion «= (a, AD 
| miners, workers in the chemical and energy sectors oath, cee Ys 
| workers in construction. agriculture, environmental work - 3639 73 
| workers in retail, banking and insurance _ | 4579728. 37 
| German post office workers’ union _ S3768 37 
| German reilroaders’ union 33806 42 
i teachers’ and academics’ union  2IRTST 34 
\ toodstufis, food and drink, restaurants » 270036 33 
| policemnen's waiian 190407 24 
} media union 173.072 22 

I | wood and plastics 132567 7 
H 
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Circulation of Major Print Media 
(March 31, 2000) 


Daily newspapers 
Bild (Hamburg) 


lites 4248.00 
Westdeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Essen) 124,009 
Hannoversche Allgemeine Zeitung (Hanover) 559,909 
21G Thiringen (Erfurt) 480,000 
Sachsische Zeitung /Morgenpost (Dresden) 474,709 
Stiddeutsche Zeitung (Munich) 427,300 
Freie Presse (Chemnitz) 425,200 
Kélner Stadtanzeiger/K6lnische Rundschau (Cologne) 423,900 
Rheinische Post (Disseldorf) 419,900 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (Frankfurt/Main) 407,100 
Augsburger Allgemeine (Augsburg) 368,900 
Stidwest-Presse (Ulm) 345,400 
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